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DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BE IT REMEMBERED, Th&t, on the twenty-fifth day of October, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and in the forty -fourth year 
of the Independence of the United States of America, Eleanor H. L. Ramsay, 
Martha H. L. Ramsay, Catharine H. L. Ramsay, Sabina £. Ramsay, David Ram- 
say, James Ramsay, Nathaniel Ramsay, and William Ramsay, deponted in 
this ofHce the title of a book, the right whereof they claim as proprietors^ in 
the words following, to wit : 

" Universal History Americanised ; or, an Historical View of the World, 
« from the earliest records to the year 1808. With a particular reference to 
" the State of Society, Literature, Religion, and Form of Government, in the 
" United States of America. By Darid Ramsay, M. D. To which is annexed, 
" a Supplement, containing a brief View of History, from the year 1808 to the 
"battle of Waterloo.** 

** ' Life is so short, and time so valuable, that it were happy for us if all great 
" * works were reduced to their quintessence.* Siv William Jones. 

" * Frimaque ab origine mundi 
" * Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen:* OM. 

** In twelve volumes." 

In conformity to the act of Congress of the United States, entitled ** An 
act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned." — And also an act, entitled, " An act supplementary to 
an act, entitled • An act for the encouragement of learning by securing the co- 
pies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprielftrs of such copies, 
during the times therein mentioned,' and extending the benefits thereof to the 
arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical and other prints.'* 

JAMES JERVEY, Bistrict Clerk, 
South Carolina J)utrict. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OP EUROPE- 

THIS division of the globe, although the least extensive, and 
the last settled of the old world, claims the pre-eminence over 
tbe others in many important particulars. It is the seat of science 
and commerce, and has, from the industry, ingenuity, and enter- 
prising spirit of its inhabitants, acquired much greater opulence, 
than either Africa, Asia, or America can display. It is that 
quarter of the globe, in which the humaq mind is in the highest 
state of improvement, and where man is exhibited in all the 
^andeur of intellectual superiority. 

Europe extends in length, about three thousand miles, from 9® 
30" west longitude, to 60" 4ff east; and in breadth, about 2359 
miles, from 36<' 20' to 11'' iff north latitude. On the north, it 
is bounded by the Arctic Ocean ;* on the west, by the Grecian 
Archipelago, the Hellespont, the Propontis, the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, the western part of the Euxine, and Asiatic Russia. 

* The Arctic Ocean is in a great measure unknown to navigators, by whom 
it is never visited, except in the middle of summer, for the purpose of whale 
fishing. Tremendous mountains of ice, appearing in every shape, crowned 
with towers and pinnacles, reflecting the rays of light with glittering brillian- 
cy, and an infinite diversity of colours, render this ocean a world of wonders, 
showing the littleness of all tbe works of man, in comparison with the «ub- 
lime grandeur of Nature. 

Vol, III. B 
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Europe was undoubtedly first peopled from Asia. The original 
inhabitants are supposed to have been the Celts, in the south and 
west; and the Fins and Laplanders, in the north; with successive 
tribes of Scythians, Sarmatians, and Sclavonians, from Asia; to 
which may be added, colonies of Egyptians and Iberians from 
Africa, of which, the former passed into Greece, and the latter 
into Spain, at a very early period. 

The number and extent of the inland seas of Europe, not only 
constitute a striking feature; in its geography, but also powerfully 
influence the moral circumstances of its inhabitants, by the facility 
which they afford to every kind of communication between the 
different nations of this quarter of the globe. These seas are the 
Baltic, which branches out into the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland; 
the Mediterranean, which, on the north side, opens into the 
Adriatic, and the Archipelago, or Egean Sea of the ancients; and 
lastly, the Euxine, or Black Sea. The nauddy and shallow Sea 
of Asoph, by the ancients called Palus, or a marsh, is a large 
lake communicating with the Euxine; and the White Sea is a 
large bay opening into the Frozen Ocean. 

To the philosophical geographer, a view of the inland seas of 
Europe will point out one of the principal physical causes of those 
different degrees of civilization, which distinguish the inhabitants 
of different parts of the globe. Physical and moral influences 
both contribute to determine the fate of nations, and to fix their 
places m the general system of human affairs. The Mediterra* 
nean was one of the principal means of promoting the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Europe. From its shores, the arts and sciences, 
commerce and literature, gradually spread into the interior, and 
have at length been communicated to her most distant regions. 
The flourishing state of Asia Minor, and Syria, as well as of those 
countries on the northern shores of Africa, may be traced to the 
same source. The facility of communication which this extensive 
tract of water afforded, gave rise to the opulence of Tyre, Alexan- 
dria, and Carthage, as well as to the civilization and science of 
Greece and Rome. The Baltic may be considered as not less condu- 
cive to the improvement of northern Europe, than the Mediterra- 
nean to that of her southern regions. The advantage of those inland 
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SBas has undoubtedly contributed, in no small degree, to the su- 
periority of Europe over the other divisions of the old continent. 
Of the history of Europe, prior to. the Roman conquests under 
Julius Caesar, very little is known. "^ Its inhabitants were then 
ill a state very little superior to that of the Aborigines of America, 
at the period of its discovery by Columbus. When the spirit of 
conquest led the armies of Rome beyond the Alps, they found all 
the couhtries which they invaded, inhabited by people whom they 
denominated barbarians, but who were, nevertheless, brave and 
independent. These defended their ancient possessions with ob- 
stinate valour. It was by the superiority of their discipline, rather 
than of their courage, that the Romans gained any advantage over 
them. A single battle did not, as among the effeminate inhabi- 
tants of Asia, decide the fate of a state. The vanquished people 
resumed their arms with fresh spirit; and their undisciplined va- 
lour, animated by the love of liberty, supplied the want of con- 
duct, as well as of union. During these long and fierce struggles 
for dominion or independence, the countries of Europe were suc- 
cessively laid waste; a great part of thetr inhabitants perished in 
the field; many were carried into slavery; and a feeble remnant, 
incapable of further resistance, submitted to the Roman power. 

The Romans having thus desolated Europe, set themselves to 
oivilize it. The form of government which they established in the 
conquered provinces, though severe, was regular, and preserved 
public tranquillity. As a consolation for the loss of liberty, they 
communicated their arts, sciences, language, and manners, to their 
new subjects. Europe began to breathe, and to recover strength 
after the calamities which it had undergone; agriculture was 
encouraged; population encreased; the ruined cities were rebuilt; 
new towns were founded; an appearance of prosperity succeeded, 
and repaired, in some degree, the havoc of war. 

* Forthe 1200 years, next after the deluge, the banks of the Nile, the Tigris, 
And the Euphrates, were the grand theatre of human action ; and the coun- 
tries where civilization, science, and luxury, had principally nriade their ap- 
pearance. Of all the Europeans, the Greeks were the only people who had 
then begun to emerge from barbarism. It was not, however, until nearly the 
commencement of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, that the Greek philosophers tra- 
velling into Egypt and Chaldea, began to import into their own country the 
learning of foreign nations. 
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This state, however, was far from being happy or favourable to 
the improvemeDt of the human mind. The vanquished nations 
were disarmed by their conquerors, and overawed by soldiers kept 
in pay to restrain them. They were given up as a prey to rapa- 
cious governors, who plundered them with impunity; and were 
drained of their wealth by exorbitant taxes. They were deprived 
of their most enterprising citizens, who resorted to a distant capi- 
tal in quest of preferment, or of riches; and were accustomed, in 
all their actions, to look up to a superior, and tamely to receive 
his commands. The martial and independent spirit which had 
distinguished their ancestors, became extinct among all the people 
subjected to the Roman yoke; they lost not only the habit, but 
even the capacity of deciding for themselves, or of acting from 
the impulse of their own minds; and the dominion of the Romans,, 
like that of all great empires, degraded and debased the human 
species. 

A society in this state could not subsist long. There were de- 
fects in the Roman government, even in its most perfect form, 
which threatened its dissolution. A constitution unsound and 
worn out, must have fallen in pieces of itself, without any exter- 
nal shock. The violent irruption of the Groths, Vandals, Huns, 
and other barbarians, hastened this event, and precipitated the 
downfal of the Empire. New nations seemed to arise, and to 
rush from unknown regions, in order to take vengeance on the 
Romans for the calamities which they had inflicted on mankind. 
These fierce tribes either inhabited the various provinces in Grer- 
many, which had never been subdued by the Romans, or were 
scattered over the vast countries in the north of Europe, and north 
west of Asia, which are now occupied by the Danes, the Swedes, 
the Poles, the subjects of the Russian empire, and the Tartars. 
Their condition and transactions, previous to their invasion of the 
empire, are but little known. All our information, with respect 
to these, is derived from the Romans, and their accounts of them 
are extrenjely imperfect. The rude inhabitants themselves, desti- 
tute of science and of records, retained, perhaps, some indistinct 
memory of recent occurrences; but all beyond was buried in ob- 
. livion, or involved in darkness, and in fable. 

The prodigious swarms which poured in upon the empire, from 
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the beginning of the fourth century to the final extinction of the 
Roman power, have given rise to an opinion, that the countries 
whence they issued were so crowded with inhabitants, as to pro- 
cure for these countries the appellation of the Storehouse of Na- 
tions. But if we consider that the countries possessed by the 
people who invaded the empire, were of vast extent, that a great 
part of these was covered with woods' and marshes, that the inha- 
bitants were strangers to the arts and industry, without which popu- 
lation cannot increase to any great degree, it is evident that these 
countries could not be so populous, m ancient times, as they are 
at present, when they still continue to be less peopled, than any 
ether part of Europe or of Asia. 

But if these circumstances prevented the barbarous nations from 
becoming populous, they contributed to inspire the martial spirit, 
by which they were distinguished. Inured by the rigour of their 
climate or the poverty of their soil to hardships, which rendered 
their bodies firm, and their minds vigorous; accustomed to a course 
of life, which was a continual preparation for action, and disdain- 
ing every occupation but that of war, they undertook and prose- 
cuted their military enterprises with an ardour and impetuosity of 
which men, softened by the refinements of more polished times, 
can scarce form an idea. 

Their first inroads into the empire proceeded, rather from th^ 
love of plunder than from the desire of new settlements. Roused 
to arms by some enterprising or popular leader, they sallied out of 
their forests; broke in upon the frontier provinces with irresistible 
violence; put all who opposed them to the sword; carried off the 
most valuable effects of the inhabitants; dragged along multitudeil 
of captives in chains; wasted all before them with fire or sword; 
and returned in triumph to their wilds and fastnesses. Their suc- 
cess, together with the accounts which they gave of the unknown 
conveniencies and luxuries that abounded in countries, better cul- 
tivated, or blessed with a milder climate than their own, excited 
new adventurers, and exposed the frontier to new devastations. 

When nothing was left to plunder in the adjacent provinces., 
they marched farther from home; and finding it difficult or danger- 
ous to return, they began to settle in the countries which they had 
subdued. The sudden and short excursions in quest of booty, 
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which had alarmed and disquieted the empire, ceased; a more 
dreadful calamity impended. Great bodies of armed men, with 
their wives, children, slaves and flocks, issued forth, like re- 
gular colonies, in quest of new settlements. People, who had no 
cities, and seldom any fixed habitation, were so little attached to 
their native soil, that they migrated without reluctance from one 
place to another. New adventurers followed them. The lands 
which they deserted, were occupied by more remote tribes of bar- 
barians. These, in their turn, pushed forwards into more fertile 
countries, and like a torrent continually increasing, rolled on, 
and swept every thing before them. In less than two centuries 
from their first irruption, barbarians of various names and lineage 
plundered and took possession of Thrace, Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa, and at last of Italy and Rome itself. The vast fabric of 
the Roman power, which it had been the work of ages to perfect, 
was, in that short period, overturned from the foundation. 

Many concurring causes prepared the way for this great revolu- 
tion, and ensured success to the nations which invaded the empire. 
The Roman commonwealth had conquered the world by the wis- 
dom of its civil maxims, and the rigour of its military discipline. 
But under the emperors, the former were forgotten or despised, 
and the latter was gradually relaxed. The armies of the empire, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, bore scarce any resemblance to those 
invincible legions, which had been victorious wherever they 
marched. Instead of freemen who voluntarily took arms from the 
love of glory or of their country, provincials and barbarians were 
forced, or bribed into service. They were too feeble, or too proud 
to submit to the fatigue of military duty. Infantry, from which 
the armies of ancient Rome derived their vigour and stability, fell 
into contempt. The eflfeminate and undisciplined soldiers of later 
times, could scarcely be brought to venture into the field, but ob 
horseback. These wretched troops, however, were the only guar- 
dians of the empire. The jealousy of despotism had deprived 
the people of the use of arms, and subjects oppressed, and ren- 
dered incapable of defending themselves, had neither spirit nor in- 
clination to resist their invaders, from whom they had little to fear, 
because' they could scarce make their condition more unhappy. 
As the martial spirit became extinct, the revenues of the empire 
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gradually diminished. The taste for the luxuries of the cast in- 
creased to such a pitch in the imperial court, that great sums were 
carried into India, from which money never returns. By the vast 
subsidies paid to the barbarous nations, a still greater quantity of 
specie was withdrawn from circulation. The fvontier provinces, 
wasted by frequent incursions, became unable to pay the customa- 
ry tribute; and the wealth of the world, which had long centered 
in the capital of the empire, was diverted into other channels. 
The limits of* the empire continued to be as extensive as ever, 
while the spirit requisite for its defence declined, and its resources 
were exhausted. A vast body, languid, and almost unanimated, 
became incapable of any effort to save itself, and was easily over- 
powered. The emperors who had the absolute direction of this 
disordered system, sunk in the softness of eastern luxury; shut up 
within the walls of a palace; ignorant of war; unacquainted with 
business, and governed entirely by women, and eunuchs, or by mi- 
nisters equally effeminate, trembled at the approach of danger. 
Under circumstances which called for the utmost rigour in coun- 
sel as well as in action, they discovered all the impotent irresolu- 
tion of fear and of folly. 

In every respect, the condition of the barbarous nations was the 
reverse of that of the Romans. Among them, the martial spirit 
was in full vigour; their leaders were hardy and enterprising; the 
arts, which had enervated the Romans, were unknown among 
them, and such was the nature of their military institutions, that 
they brought forces into the field without any trouble, and sup- 
ported them at little expense. The mercenary and effeminate 
troops stationed on the frontier, astonished at their fierceness, 
either fled at their approach, or were routed in the first onset. 
The feeble expedient to which the emperors had recourse, of 
taking large bodies of the barbarians into pay, and of employing 
them to repel new invaders, instead of retarding, hastened the 
destruction of the empire. They soon turned their arms against 
their masters, and with greater advantage than ever: for, by serving 
in the Roman armies, they had acquired all the discipline or skill 
in war, which the Romans still retained; and, upon adding these 
to their native ferocity, they became irresistible. 

The conquests of the nations which overran the empire, were 
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accompanied with horrible devastations, and an incredible de« 
struction of the human species. Civilized nations which take 
arms upon cool reflection, from motives of policy or prudence, 
with a view to guard against some distant danger, or to prevent 
some remote contingency, carry on their hostilities with so little 
rancour or animosity, that war, among them, is disarmed of half 
its terrors. Barbarians are strangers to such refinements. They 
rush into war with impetuosity, and prosecute it with violence. 
Their sole object is to make their enemies feel the height of their 
vengeance; nor does their rage subside until it is satiated with 
inflicting on them every possible calamity. It was with such a 
spirit, that the fierce barbarians of the north of Europe and of 
Asia fell upon the Roman empire. 

Wherever they marched, their route was marked with blood. 
They ravaged or destroyed all around them. They made no dis- 
tinction between what was sacred, and what was profane. They 
respected no age, or sex, or rank. What escaped the fury of the 
first inundation, perished in those which followed it. The mai^ 
fertile and populous provinces were converted into deserts, in 
which were scattered the ruins of villages and cities, that afibrded 
shelter to a few miserable inhabitants, whom chance had pre- 
served, or the sword of the enemy, wearied with destroying, had 
spared. The conquerors who first settled in the countries which 
they had wasted, were expelled or exterminated by new invaders; 
who, coming from regions farther removed from the civilized 
parts of the world, were still more fierce and rapacious. This 
brought new calamities upon mankind, which did not cease until 
the north, by pouring forth successive swarms, was drained of 
people, and could no longer furnish instruments of destruction. 
Famine and pestilence raged in every part of Europe, and com- 
pleted its sufferings. If a man were called to fix upon the period 
in the history of the world, during which the condition of the 
human race was most calamitous, he would, without hesitation, 
name that which elapsed from the death of Theodosius the Great, 
A. D. 395, to the establishment of the Lombards in Italy, A. D. 
571. The contemporary authors who beheld that scene of deso- 
lation, are at a loss for expressions to describe its horrors. The 
fcourge of God, the destroyer of nations, are the dreadful 
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epithets, by which they.distingaish the most noted of the barba- 
rous leaden, and they compare the ruins which they had brought 
on the world, to the havoc occasioned by earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, and deluges. 

But no expressions can convey so perfect an idea of the de- 
structive progress of the barbarians, as that which must strike 
an attentive observer, when he contemplates the total change 
which he will discover in the state of Europe, when it began to 
recover some degree of tranquillity, towards the close of the sixth 
century. The Saxons were, by that time, masters of the south- 
ern and more fertile provinces of Britain, the Franks of Gkiul, 
the Huns of Pannonia, the Goths of Spain, the (Joths and Lom* 
bards of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarce any vestige 
of the Roman policy, jurisprudence, arts or literature, remained. 
New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new dresses, 
new languages, and new names of men and countries, were every 
where introduced. This great and sudden alteration could not 
have been efiected,^ unless the ancient inhabitants of the countiy 
had been almost totally exterminated. The total change which 
the settlement of the barbarous nations occasioned in the state of 
Europe, may^ therefore, be considered as a decisive proof of the 
destructive violence with which they carried on their conquests, 
and of the havoc which they had made, from one extremity of 
this quarter of the globe to the other."^ 

* The Vandals wers the first of the barbarians who inraded Spain. It was 
one of the richest and roost populous of the Roman provinces ; the inhabi. 
tants had been distinguished for courage, and had defended their liberty 
against the arms of Rome with great obstinacy. But so entirely were they 
enervated by their subjection to the Romans, that the Vandals, who entered 
the kingdom, A. D. 409, completed the conquest of it with such rapidity 
that, in the year 411, these barbarians divided it among them by casting lots. 
The desolation occasioned by their invasion is thus described by Ida- 
rius, an eye-witness. " The barbarians wasted every thing, with hostile 
cruelty. The pestilence was no less destructive. A dreadful famine raged 
to such a degree, that the living were constrained to feed on the dead 
bodies of their fellow citizens, and all these terrible plagues desolated at 
once the unhappy kingdoms." The Goths having attacked the Vandals in 
their new settlements, a fierce war ensued ; the country was plundered by 
both parties ; the cities, which at first escaped, were laid in ashes, and the 
inhabiunts exposed to suffer every thing that the wanton cruelty of bar- 

VOL. III. C 
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In the obscurity of the chaos occasioned by this general wreck 
of nations, we must search for the seeds of order, and endeavour 
to discover the first rudiments of the policy and laws, now estab- 
lished in Europe. 

barians could inflict. From Spain, the Vandals passed over to Africa, A. D. 
428. Africa was, next to Egypt, the most fertile of the Roman provinces. 
It was one of the granaries of the empire, and is called by an ancient writer 
"the soul of tlie commonwealth.** Though the army with which they 
invaded it, did not exceed 30,0©0 6ghting men, they became absolute mas- 
ters of the province in less than two years. A contemporary author gives a 
dreadful accdunt of the havoc which they made : " They found a province 
well cultivated, and enjoying plenty ; the beauty of the whole earth. They 
carried their destructive arms into every corner of it, they dispeopled it by 
their devastations, exterminating eveiy thing with fire and sword. Their 
hostile rage could not be satiated, and there was nq place exempted from 
the effects of it. They tortured their prisoners with the most exquisite 
Cruelty, that they might force from them a discovery of their hidden 
treasures. The more they discovered, the more they expected, and the 
more implacable they became. Neither the infirmities of age, nor of sex, 
neither the dignity of nobility, nor the sanctity of the sacerdotal office, 
could mitigate their fury ; but the more illustrious their prisoners were, the 
more barbarously they insulted them. The public buildings, which resisted 
the violence of the flames, they levelled with the ground. They left many 
cities without an inhabitant. When they approached any fortified place, 
•which their undisciplined army could not reduce, they gathered together a 
multitude of prisoners, and putting them to the sword, left the bodies un- 
buried, that the stench of the carcases might oblige the garrison to abandon 
it. About an hundred years after the settlement of the Vandals in Africa, 
Belisarius attacked and dispersed them. Procopius, a contemporary histo- 
rian, describes the devastation which that war occ^ioned. " Africa," says 
he, "was so entirely dispeopled, that one might travel several days in it 
without meeting one man, and it is no exaggeration to say that, in the 
course of the war, five millions of persons perished." 

While the Vandals laid waste one part of the empire, the Huns desolated 
the rest of it. Of all the barbarous tribes, they were the fiercest and most 
formidable. Their passion for war and action was extreme. " As in polished 
societies (says Ammianus) ease and tranquillity are courted, they delight in 
war and dangers. He who falls in battle, is reckoned happy. They who 
die of old age, or of disease, are deemed infamous. They boast with the ut- 
most exultation of the number of enemies whom they have slaun; and, as the 
most glorious of all ornaments, they fasten the scalps of those who have 
fallen by their hand, to the trappings of their horses. '* Their incursions into 
the empire began in the fourth century ; and the Romans, though no stran- 
geps, by that time, to the effects of barbarous rage, were astonished at the 
cruelty of their devastations. Thrace, Pai>nonia, and lUyricuro, were the 
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When nations, subject to despotic government, make conquests, 
tbese serve only to extend the dominion and tt^.e power o( their 
master. But armies composed of freemen conquer for themselves, 
not for their leaders. The people v/ho overturned the Roman 

countries which they first laid desolate. As they had no thoughts of settling 
in Europe, their inroads were frequent ; and Procopius computes that, in 
each of these at a medium, two hundred thousand persons perished, or were 
carried off as slaves. Thrace, the best cultivated province in that quarter of 
the empire, was converted into a desert ; and when Priscus accompanied the 
ambassadors sent to Attila, there were no inhabitants in some of the cities, 
but a few miserable people, who had taken shelter among the ruins . of the 
churches, and the fields were covered with the bones of those who had 
fallen by the sword. Attila became king of the Huns, A. D. 434. He is 
one of the greatest conquerors mentioned in history. He extended his 
empire over all the vast countries, comprehended under the general names 
of Scythiaand Germany, in the ancient division of the world. While he 
was carrying on his wars against the barbarous nations, he kept the Roman 
empire under perpetual apprehensions ; and extorted vast subsidies from 
the timid and effeminate monarchs who governed it. In the year 4j1, he 
entered Gaul, at the head of an army composed of all the various nations 
which he had subdued. It was more numerous than any with which the 
barbarians had hitherto invaded the empire. The devastations which he 
committed were horrible ; not only the open country, but the most flourishing 
cities were desolated. Actius put a stop to his progress, in that country, by 
the famous battle of Chalons, in which (if we may believe the historians of 
that age) three hundred thousand persons perished. But the next year he 
resolved to attack the centre of the empire ; and marching into Italy laid it 
waste. What Italy suffered by the Huns exceeded all the calamities which 
the preceding incursions of the barbarians had brought upon it. It is shock- 
ing to follow these destroyers of mankind through so many scenes of horror, 
and to contemplate the havoc which they made of the human species. 

But the state in which Italy appears to have been, during several ages after 
the barbarous nations settled in it, is the most decisive proof of the cruelty 
as well as extent of their devastations. Ancient Italy, the seat of the Roman 
' elegance and luxury, was cultivated to the highest pitch. But so effectually 
did the devastations of the barbarians destroy all thp effects of their industry 
and cultivation that, in the eighth century, Italy appears to have been co- 
vered with forests and marshes of vast extent. Muratori proves, by the most . 
authentic evidence, that great tracts of territory, in all the different provinces 
of Italy, were either overrun* with \vood, or laid under wStter. Nor did 
these occupy partsbf th^cbuntry naturally barre'n, or of little value, but 
were spread over districts,^whjich anciei^t writers represent as extremely fer- 
tile, and which at present, are highly cultivated. 

Muratori adds, that, during the eighth and ninth centuries, Italy wag 
greatly infested with^ wolves, and other wild beasts ; another mark of its 
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empire, and settled in its various provinces, were of the latter 
class. They followed the chieftain who led them forth in quest 
of new settlements, not by constraint, but from choice, not as sol- 
diers, whom he could order to march, but as volunteers, who 
offered to accompany him. They considered their conquests as a 
common property, in which all had a title to share, as all had con- 
tributed to acquire them. 

This new division of property, however, together with the 
maxims and manners to which it gave rise, gradually introduced 
a species of government formerly unknown. This singular insti- 
tution is now distinguished by the )iane of the feudal system; and 
though the barbarous nations which framed it, settled in their 
new territories at different times, came from different countries, 
spoke various languages, and were under the command of sepa- 
rate leaders, the feudal policy and laws were established, with 
little variation, in every kingdom of Europe. This was doubt- 
less owing to the similar state of society and of manners, to 
which they were accustomed in their native countries, and to the 
similar situation in which they found themselves, on taking pos- 
session of their new domains. 

As the conquerors of Europe had their acquisitions to maintain, 
self-defence was their chief care, and seems to have been the 
sole object of their 6rst institution and policy. Instead of those 
loose associations, which had been suflScient for their security 
while they remained in their original countries, they saw the ne- 
cessity of confederating more closely together, and of relinquish- 
ing some of their private rights in order to attain public safety. 
Every freeman, upon receiving a portion of the lands which 
were divided, bound himself to appear in arms against the ene- 
mies of the community. This military service was the condition 
upon which he received and held his lands, and as they were 
exempted from every other burden, that tenure, among a warlike 
people, was deemed both easy and honourable. The king, or 
general, who led them to conquest, continuing still to be the 

being destitute of inhabitants. Thus Italy, the pride iofthi6 ancient world for 
its fertility and cultivation, was reduced to the stateof a country newly 
peopled, and rendered habitable. ' ' 
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head of the coIodj, had, of coune, the largest portion allotted to 
him. Having thus acquired the means of rewarding past services, 
as well as of gaining new adherents, he parcelled out his lands with 
this view, binding those on whom they were bestowed, to follow 
bis standard with a number of men, in proportion to the extent 
of the territory which they received, and to bear arms in his 
defence. His chief officers imitated the example of the sovereign, 
and, in distribi)ting portions of their lands among their depen- 
dents, annexed the same conditions to the grant. Thus, a feudal 
kingdom resembled a military establishment rather than a civil 
institution. The victorious army, cantoned out in the country 
which it had seized, continued ranged under Its proper officers, 
and subordinate tc) military command. 

The feudal policy was admirably calculated for defence against 
the assaults of any foreign power, but its provisions for the interior 
order and tranquillity of society, were extremely defective. The 
principles of disorder and corruption in that constitution, soon 
unfolded themselves, .and spreading with rapidity through every, 
part of the system, produced the most fatal effects. The bond of 
political union was extremely feeble; the sources of anarchy were 
innumerable. The monarchical and aristocratical parts of the 
constitution, having no immediate power to balance them, were 
perpetually at variance. The powerful vassals of the crown soon 
extorted a confirmation for life of those grants of land, which, 
being at first purely gratuitous, had been bestowed only during 
pleasure. Not satisfied with this, they prevailed to have them 
converted into hereditary unalienable possessions. They also 
appropriated to themselves titles of honour, as well as offices of 
power or trust. These were annexed to certain families, and 
transmitted like fiefs, from father to son, by hereditary right. 
The crown vassals having thus secured the possession of their 
lands and dignities, the nature of the feudal institutions led them 
to new encroachments on the prerogatives of the sovereign. 
They obtained the power of supreme jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, within their own territories; the right of coining roone v, 
together with the privilege of carrying on war against their private 
enemies, in their own name, and by their own authority. Noblee 
who had acquired such enormous power, scorned to consider 
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themselves as subjects. They aspired openly at being indepen- 
dent. A kingdom, considerable in name and extent, was broken 
into as many separate principalities, as it contained powerful 
barons. A thousand causes of jealousy and discord subsisted 
among them, and gave rise to as many wars. Every country in 
Europe, wasted or kept in continual alarm, during these endless 
contests, was filled with castles, and places of strength, erected 
for the security of the inhabitants, not against foreign force, but 
against internal hostilities. In the reign of Stephen of England, 
when the feudal system was in its height, not less than a thousand 
castles, with their dependent territories, are said to have covered 
the southern part of England. Among fierce and haughty chief- 
tains, the laws enacted by princes and magistrates commanded 
no degree of respect, and the right of retaliation and revenge, was 
considered as an inherent privilege of their order. The estate of 
every baron tvas an independent territory; his castle was a strong 
and well garrisoned fortress,; and he always considered himself as 
living in a state of war. When provoked J)y injury, he met his 
adversary at the head of his vassals in hostile array, and trusted 
to his sword for the decision of the contest. Every man was the 
avenger of his own wrongs, and sought the redress of his griev- 
ances in single combat; the regulation and ceremonies of which, 
were formed into a system of jurisprudence. A universal anarchy 
prevailed. The people, the most numerous as well as the most useful 
part of the community, were either reduced to a state of actual ser- 
vitude, or treated as if they had been degrade!] into that wretched 
condition. The king, stripped of almost every prerogative, and 
without authority to enact, or to execute salutary laws, could 
neither protect the innocent, nor punish the guilty The nobles, 
superior to all restraint, harassed each other with perpetual 
wars, oppressed their fellow subjects, and humbled or insulted 
their sovereign. This pernicious system, which violence had 
established, was gradually fixed, and rendered venerable by time. 
It banished science and the arts, sunk mankind in gross ignor- 
ance, obscured the sacred light of Christianity in the thickest 
darkness of superstition, and was favourable only to the growth of 
those stern virtues, which are characteristic of uncivilized nations* 
The rigour of tyranny hardened the minds of the nobles; the yoke 
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of vassalage debased the spirit of the people; the generous senti- 
ments, inspired by a sense of equality, were extinguished; and 
there was no check to ferocity and violence. 

Such was the state of Europe, with respect to the interior 
administration of government, from the seventh to the eleventh 
century. All the external operations of its various states, during 
this period, were of course extremely feeble. Almost all the 
virars in Europe, during the ages which I have mentioned, were 
trifling, indecisive, and productive of no considerable event. They 
resembled the short incursions of pirates or banditti, rather than 
the steady operations of a regular army. Every baron at the head 
of his vassals carried on some pe^ty enterprise, to which he was 
prompted by his own ambition or revenge. The superior genius 
of Charlemagne, united all these disjointed and discordant mem- 
bers; and, forming them again into one body, restored that degree 
of activity to government, which distinguished his reign. But 
this state of union and vigour, not being natural to the feudal 
government, was of short duration. Immedrately upon his death, 
the vast system which he had established broke into pieces. All 
the calamities which flow from anarchy and discord returning 
Tvith additional force, afflicted the difierent kingdoms, into which 
his empire was split. From that time to the eleventh century, a 
succession of uninteresting events fill and deform the annals of all 
the nations in Europe. 

To these pernicious efi*ects of the feudal anarchy, may be added 
its fatal influence on the character and improvement of the human 
mind. If men do not enjoy the protection of regular governn>ent, 
together with the certainty of personal security, they never attempt 
to make progress in science, nor aim at attaining refinement in 
taste, or in manners. That period of turbulence, oppression, and 
rapine, was ill suited to favour moral improvement. In less than 
a century after the barbarous nations settled in their new conquests 
almost all the efiects of the knowledge and civility, which, the 
Romans had spread through Europe, disappeared. Not only the 
arts of elegance, but many of the useful arts, were neglected or 
lost. Literature, science, taste, were words scarce in use, during 
the ages we are contemplating. Persons of the highest rank, and 
in the most eminent stations, could not read or write. Many of the 
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clergy did not understand the breviary, which they were obliged 
dialy to recite; some of them could barely read. All memory 
of past transactions was lost, or preserved in annals filled with 
trifling events, or legendary tales. The human mind, neglected, 
uncultivated, and depressed, sunk into the most profound ignorance. 
Europe did not produce, during four centuries, one author who 
merits to be read. There is scarce one invention useful or orna« 
mental to society, of which that long period can boast. 

Even the Christian religion degenerated, during those ages of 
darkness, into an illiberal superstition. The barbarous nations, 
when converted to Christianity, changed the object, not the spirit 
of their religious worship. They endeavoured to conciliate the 
favour of the true God, by means not unlike to those which they 
had employed in order -to appease their fake deities. Instead of 
aspiring to sanctity and virtue, which alone can render men ac- 
ceptable to the great author of order and excellence, they imagined 
that they satisfied every obligation of duty, by a scrupulous obser* 
vance of external ceremonies. Religion, according to their con- 
ception of it, comprehended nothing else, and the rites by which 
they persuaded themselves that they could gain the favour of heaven, 
were either so unmeaning, as to be altogether unworthy of the 
being to whose honour they were consecrated, or so absurd, as to 
be a disgrace to reason and humanity. Charlemagne, in France, 
and Alfred the great, in England, endeavoured to dispel this dark- 
ness, and gave their subjects a short glimpse of light and know- 
ledge. But the ignorance of the age was too powerful for their 
efforts and institutions. The darkness returned, and settled over 
Europe, more thick and heavy than formerly. 

As the inhabitants of Europe, during these centuries, were stran- 
gers to the arts which embellish a polished nation, so they were 
destitute of the virtues, which abound among people who continue 
in a simple state. Force of mind, a sense of personal dignity, 
gallantry in enterprise, invincible perseverance in execution, and 
contempt of danger and death, are the characteristic virtues of 
uncivilized nations. But these are all theoffspringof equality and 
independence, both which the feudal institutions had destroyed. 
The spirit of domination corrupted the nobles; the yoke of servi- 
tude depressed the people; the generous aentiments, inspired by a 
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sense of equality, were extinguished; and nothing remained, to be 
a check on ferocity and violence. Human society is in its most 
corrupted state, at that period, when men have lost their original 
independence and simplicity of manners, but have not attained that 
degree of refinement, which introduces a sense of decorum, and 
of propriety in conduct, as a restraint on those passions which 
lead to heinous crimes. Accordingly a greater number of those 
atrocious actions, which fill the mind of man with astonishment 
and horror, occur in the history of the centuries under review, than 
in that of any period of the same extent, in the annals of Europe. 

^^ But there is an ultimate point of depression, as well as of exal- 
tation, from which human affairs naturally return, in a contrary 
progress, and beyond which they seldom pass, either in their 
advancement or decline." When defects, either in the form or 
in the administration of government, occasion such disorders in 
society as are excessive and intolerable, it becomes the common 
interest to discover, and to apply such remedies as will most effec- 
tually remove them. The disorders in the feudal system, together 
with the corruption of taste a^d manners consequent upon these, 
which had gone on increasing, during a long course of years, seem 
to have attained their utmost point of excess, towards the close of 
the eleventh century. From that aera, we may date the return of 
government and manners in a contrary direction; and can also 
trace a succession of causes andevents which contributed to abolish 
confusion and barbarism, and to introduce order, regularity, and 
refinement. 

We have, hitherto, been contemplating the progress of that 
darkness which spread over Europe, from its first approach, to 
the period of greatest obscuration; we now proceed to observe the 
first dawningsof returning light, and to mark the various accessions 
by which it gradually increased, and advanced towards the full 
splendour of day. 

The crusades, or expeditions, in order to rescue the Holy Land 
out of the hands of infidels, seem to be the first event that roused 
Europe from the lethargy in which it had been long sunk. It is 
natural to the human mind to view those places which have been 
distinguished by being the residence of any illustrious personage, 
or the scene of any great transaction, with some degree of delight 

Vol. III. D 
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and veneration. From this principle flowed the superstitious* 
devotion with which Christians from the earliest ages of the qhurch 
were accustomed to visit that country, which the Almighty bad 
selected as the inheritance of his favourite people, and in which 
the Son of God had accomplished the redemption of mankind. As 
this distant pilgrimage could not be performed without considera- 
ble expense, fatigue and danger, it appeared the more meritorious;, 
and came to be considered as an expiation for almost every crime. 
An opinion which spread with rapidity over Europe, about the 
close of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh century, wonder- 
fully augmented the number of these credulous pilgrims, and 
increased the ardour with which they undertook this useless voyage.. 
A general consternation seized mankind; many relinquished their 
possessions, and abandoning their friends and families, hurried with 
precipitation to the Holy Land, where they imagined that Chri3t' 
would quickly appear to judge the world. But the Turks having 
conquered Syria, about the middle of the eleventh century, pil- 
grims were exposed to outrages of every kind from these flerce 
barbarians. This change happening precisely at the juncture of 
this panic terror, rendered pilgrimages most frequent, filled Europe 
with alarm and indignation. Every person who returned from 
Palestine related the dangers which he had encountered in visiting 
the holy city, and described, with exaggeration, the cruelty and 
vexation of the Turks. 

When the minds of men were thus prepared, the zeal of a 
fanatical monk,' who conceived the idea of leading all the forces 
of Christendom against the infidels, and of driving them out of 
the Holy Land by violence, was sufficient to give a beginning to 
that wild enterprise. Peter the hermit ran from province to 
province, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes and people 
to. this holy war. Persons of all ranks wer^ smitten with the 
contagion; not only the gallant nobles of that age, with their 
martial followers, but men in the more humble and pacific stations 
of life; ecclesiastics of every order, and even women and children, 
engaged with emulation in an undertaking which was deemed 
sacred and meritorious. If we may believe the concurring testi- 
mony of contemporary authors, six millions of persons assumed the 
cross, which was the badge that distinguished such as devote 
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Ib^mselves to this holy warfare. All Europe, says the Princess 
Anna Commena, torn up from the foundation, seemed ready to 
precipitate itself in one united body, upon Asia. Nor did the 
fumes of this enthusiastic zeal evaporate at once; the frenzy was 
as lasting as it was extravagant. During two centuries, Europe 
seems to have had no object but to recover, or keep possession of 
tbe Holy Land; and through that period vast armies continued 
to march thither. 

The first efforts of valour, animated by enthusiasm, were irresis* 
tible; part of the lesser Asia, all Syria, and Palestine, were wrested 
from the infidels. But though the crusaders made their conquests 
with great ease, they found infinite difficulty in preserving them. 
Before the expiration of the thirteenth century, the Christians 
were driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, in acquiring of 
which incredible numbers of men had perished, and immense 
rams of money had been wasted. The only common enterprise, 
Id which the European nation^ ever engaged, and which all under- 
took with equal ardour, remains a singular monument of human 
folly. 

Bu^from these expeditions, extravagant as they were beneficial, 
eonsequences followed which had neither been foreseen nor ex- 
pected. In their progress towards the Holy Land the followers of * 
the cross marched through countries better cultivated, and more 
civilized than their own. It was not possible for the crusaders to 
travel through so many countries, and to behold their various cus- 
toms and institutions, without acquiring information and improve- 
ment. Their views enlarged; their prejudices wore off; and new 
ideas crowded into their minds. A close intercourse subsisted 
between the east and west, during two centuries; new armies 
were continually marching from Europe to Asia; while former 
adventurers returned home, and imported many of the customs to 
which they had been familiarized, by a long residence abroad. 
To these wild expeditions, the effects of superstition or folly, we 
owe the first gleams of light which tended to dispel barbarity and 
ignorance. 

Their influence upon the state of property, and consequently of 
power, in the different kingdoms of Europe was great and imme* 
diate. The nobles who assumed the cross, and bound themselvei 
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to march to the Holy Land, soon perceived that great sums were 
necessary towards defraying the expenses of such a distant expe- 
dition. But the genius of the feudal system was averse to the 
imposition of extraordinary taxes, and subjects in that age were 
unaccustomed to pay them. No expedient remained for levying 
the sums requisite, but the sale of their possessions. As men were 
inflamed with romantic expectations of the splendid conquests 
which they hoped to make in Asia, they relinquished their ancient 
inheritances for prices far below their value, that they might sally 
forth, as adventurers, in quest of new settlements, in unknown 
countries. The monarchs of the different kingdoms, none of 
whom had engaged in the first crusade, eagerly seized this oppor- 
tunity of annexing considerable territories to their crowns, at small 
expense. Besides this, several great barons who perished in the 
holy war having left no heirs, their fiefs reverted of course to 
their respective sovereigns; and by these accessions of property as 
well as power, taken from the one scale and thrown into the other, 
the regal authority increased in proportion as that of the aristo- 
cracy declined. To these circumstances we may add, that as all 
who assumed the cross were taken under the immediate proHction 
of the church, and its heaviest anathemas were denounced against 
such as should disquiet or annoy them, the private quarrels and 
hostilities, which banished tranquillity from a feudal kingdom, were 
suspended or extinguished; a more general and steady administra- 
tion of justice began to be introduced, and some advances were 
made towards the establishment of regular government, in the 
several kingdoms of Europe. 

The commercial effects of the crusades were not less consider- 
able than those already mentioned. Venice and Pisa furnished 
the transports, on which the crusaders embarked. The sum 
which these cities received merely for freight, from such nume- 
rous armies was immense. This, however, was but a small part 
of what they gained by the expeditions to the Holy Land; the 
crusaders contracted with them for military stores and provisions; 
their fleet kept on the coast, as the army advanced by land, 
and supplying them with whatever was wanting, engrossed all 
ibe profits of that lucrative branch of commerce. A succession 
of events occasioned by the holy war, opened various sources 
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from wbidi weaUh flowed in such abundance into these cities, as 
enabled them to seture their own liberty and independence. 

The forming of cities into communities, corporations, or bodies 
politic, and granting them the privilege of municipal jurisdiction, 
contributed more, perhaps, than any other cause, to introduce 
regular government, police, and arts, and to diffuse them over 
£urope. The feudal government had, degenerated into a system 
of oppression. The usurpations of the nobles were become 
unbounded and intolerable; they had reduced the great body of 
the people into a state of actual servitude. The cities and vil- 
lages held of some great lord, on whom they depended for protec- 
tion, and were no less subject to his arbitrary jurisdiction. The 
inhabitants were deprived of the natural and most unaliena- 
ble rights of hum^inity. They could not dispose of the effects 
which their own industry had acquired, either by a latter will, or 
any deed, executed during their life. They had no right to ap- 
point guardians for their children, during their minority. They 
were not permitted to marry without the consent of the lord on 
whom they depended. Services of various kinds, no less dis- 
graceful than oppressive, were exacted from them, without mercy 
or moderation. The spirit of industry was choaked in some 
cities, by absurd regulations, and in others by unreasonable ex- 
actions. 

But as soon as the cities of Italy began to turn their attention 
towards commerce, they became impatient to shake off* the yoke 
of their insolent lords, and to establish among themselves such a 
free and equal government, as would render property secure, and 
industry flourishing. The German emperors possessed a feeble 
and imperfect jurisdiction in that country. Their perpetual quar- 
rels, either with the popes, or with their own turbulent vassals, 
diverted their attention from the interior police of Italy, and gave 
constant employment to their arms. These circumstances en- 
couraged the inhabitants of some of the Italian cities, towards the 
beginning of the eleventh century, to unite together, and form 
themselves into bodies politic, subject to laws established by 
common consent. The rights which many cities acquired by 
bold or fortunate usurpations, others purchased from the emperors; 
and some cities obtained them gratuitously, from the generosity 
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or faeility of the princes on whom they depended. The great 
increase of wealth which the crusaders brought into Italy, occa- 
sioned a new kind of fermentation and activity in the minds of 
the peopIC) and jxcited such a genera) passion for liberty and 
independence that, before the conclusion of the last crusade, all 
the considerable cities in that country had either purchased, or 
had extorted large immunities from the emperors. 

This innovation was not long known in Italy, before it made 
its way into France. In less than two centuries servitude was 
abolished in most of the towns in France, and they became free 
corporations, instead of dependent villages, without jurisdiction or 
privileges. Much about the same period, the great cities in Ger- 
many began to acquire like immunities, and laid the foundation of 
their present liberty and independence. The practice spread 
quickly over Europe, and was adopted in Germany, Spain, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and all the other feudal kingdoms. 

The good effects of this new institution were immediately 
felt. A great body of the people was released from servitude. 
Towns, upon acquiring the rights of corporation, became so many 
little republics, governed by known and equal laws; and liberty 
was deemed an essentia] and characteristic part in their constitu- 
tion. ' 

The acquisition of liberty made such a happy change in the 
condition of all the members of communities, as roused them from 
that stupidity, and inaction, into which they had been sunk by 
the wretchedness of their former state. The spirit of industry 
revived. Commerce became an object of attention, and began to 
flourish. Population increased. Independence was established, 
and wealth flowed into cities, which had long been the seat of 
poverty and oppression. As cities grew to be more populous, 
statutes and regulations multiplied of course, and all became 
sensible, that their common safety depended on observing them 
with exactness, and on punishing such as violated them, with 
promptness and rigour. Laws and subordination, as well as po- 
lished manners, took their rise in cities, and diflused themselves 
insensibly through the rest of society. 

The inhabitants of cities having obtained personal freedom and 
municipal jurisdiction, soon acquired civil liberty and political 
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power. The great council of each nation, whether distinguished 
by the name of a parliament, a diet, the cortes, or the states gene- 
ral, was previously composed entirely of such barons and digni- 
fied ecclesiastics, as held ifimediately of the crown. Towns de- 
pended for protection on the lord, of whom they held. They had 
no legal name, no political existence, which could entitle them to 
be admitted into the legislative assembly, or could give them any 
authority there. But as soon as they were enfranchised, and form- 
ed into bodies corporate, they became legal and independent 
members of the constitution, and acquired all the rights essential 
to freemen. Among these, the most valuable was the privilege 
of a decisive voice in enacting laws, and in granting subsidies. 

In what way soever the representatives of cities first gained a 
place in the legislature, that event had great influence on the form 
and genius of government. It tempered the rigour of aristocratical 
oppression, with a proper mixture of popular liberty. It secured 
to the great body of the people, who had formerly no representa- 
tives, active and powerful guardians of their rights and privileges. 
It established an intermediate power between the king and nobles, 
to which each bad recourse alternately. As soon as the repre- 
sentatives of communities gained any degree of credit and influ- 
ence in the legislature, the spirit of laws became different from 
what it had formerly been; it flowed from new principles; it was 
directed towards new objects; equality, order, the public good, 
and the redress of grievances, were phrases and ideas brought 
into use, and which grew to be familiar in the statutes and juris- 
prudence of the European nations. Almost all the efibrts in favour 
of liberty, in every country of Europe, have been made by this 
new power in the legislature. In proportion as it rose to con- 
sideration and influence^ the severity of the aristocratical spirit 
decreased, and the privileges of the people became more exten- 
sive. 

The inhabitants of towns having been declared free by the char- 
ters of communities, that part of the people which resided in the 
country, and was employed in agriculture, began to recover liber- 
ty by enfranchisement. During the rigour of feudal government, 
the great body of the lower people was reduced to servitude. 
Thejr were slave?, foed to the soil which they cultivated, and, 
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together with it, ivere transferred from one proprietor to another, 
by sale or by conveyance. The spirit of feudal policy did not 
favour the enfranchisement of that order of men. It was an esta- 
blished maxim, that no vassal could |,egally diminish the value of 
a fief, to the detriment of the lord from whom he had received it. 
Therefore, manumission by the authority of the immediate mas- 
ter was not valid, and unless it was confirmed by the superior 
lord of whom he held, slaves of this species did not acquire a 
complete right to their liberty. Thus it became necessary to as- 
cend through all the gradations of feudal holding to the king, the 
lord paramount. A form of procedure, so tedious and trouble- 
some, discouraged the practice of manumission. 

But the freedom and independence, which one part of the peo- 
ple had obtained by the institution of communities, inspired the 
other with the most ardent desire of acquiring the same privileges. 
The enfranchisement of slaves became more frequent; and the 
monarchs of France, prompted by necessity, no less than by their 
inclination, to reduce the power of the nobles, endeavoured to 
render it general. The example of their sovereigns, together 
with the expectation of the considerable sums which they might 
raise by this expedient, led many of the nobles to set their depen- 
dents at liberty. In this manner servitude was gradually abolished 
in almost every province of the kingdom. In Italy, the esta- 
blishment of republican government in their great cities, together 
with the ideas of equality, which the progress of commerce bad 
rendered familiar, gradually introduced the practice of enfran- 
chising the ancient predial slaves. In some provinces of Germany, 
the persons who had been subject to this species of bondage were 
released; in others, the rigour of their state was mitigated. In 
England, as the spirit of liberty gained ground, the very name «nd 
idea of personal servitude was totally banished. 

The effects of this wise policy were considerable and exten- 
sive. The husbandman, master of his own industry, and secure of 
reaping for himself the fruits of his labour, became the farmer of 
the same fields where he had formerly been compelled to toil for 
the benefit of another. New prospects opened, and new incite- 
ments to ingenuity and enterprise presented themselves to those 
who were emancipated. The expectation of bettering their for- 
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tmiea, as well as that of raising themselves to a more honourable 
tonditioD^ concurred in calling forth their activity and genius; 
and a numerous class of men, who formerly had no political exis- 
tence, and were employed merely as instruments of labour, became 
useful citizens. 

The various expedients which were employed in order to intro- 
duce a more regular, equal, and vigorous administration of justice, 
contributed greatly towards the improvement of society. To in- 
flict vengeance on crimes destructive of* the peace and safety of 
individuals, by a prosecution, carried on in the name and by the 
authority of the community, to consider the punishment of cri- 
minals, as a public example, to deter others from violating the 
laws, were objects of government little understood in theory, and 
less regarded in practice. The magistrate could scarce be said 
to hold the sword of justice; it was left in the hands of private 
persons. Resentment was almost the sole motive for prosecut- 
ing crimes; and to gratify the passion, was the end and rule in 
punishing them. He, who suffered the wrong, was the only per- 
son who had a right to pursue the aggressor, and to exact or to 
remit the punishment. To provide remedies for these evils, so 
as to give a more regular course to justice, was, during several 
centuries, one great object of political wisdom 

The first considerable step towards establishing an equal ad- 
ministration of justice, was the abolition of the right, which 
individuals claimed, of waging war with each other, in their own 
name, and by their own authority. To repel injuries, and to re- 
venge wrongs, is no less natural to man* than to cultivate friend- 
ship. 

The maxims and practice of all uncivilized nations, with re- 
spect to the prosecution and punishment of offenders, particularly 
Ihose of the ancient Grermans, and other barbarians who invade<} 
tile Roman empire, were perfectly conformable to these ideas* 
P^ierce and haughty chieftains, accustomed to avenge themselves 
bo such as had injured them, did not think of relinquishing a 
kht, which they considered as a privilege of their order, and a 
lark of their independence. The administration of justice, 
Inong rude, illiterate people, was not so accurate, or decisive, 
t uniform, as to induce men to submit implicitly to its deter- 
VoL- IIL E 
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minations. Every offended baron backled on his armour, and 
sought redress at the head of his vassals. His adversary met 
him in lilce hostile array. Neither of them appealed to impotent 
laws, which could affi)rd them no protection. Both trusted to 
their swords for the decision of the contest. The kindred and 
dependents of the aggressors, as well as of the defender, were 
involved in the quarrel. They had not even the liberty of re- 
maining neutral. 

The different kingdoms of Europe were torn and aiBicted, 
during several centuries, by intestine wars, excited by private 
animosities, and carried on with all the rage natural to men of 
fierce manners, and of violent passions. The estate of everj 
baron was a kind of independent territory, disjoined from those 
around it, and the hostilities between them were perpetual. 

So great was the disorder, and such the calamities which these 
perpetual hostilities occasioned, that various efforts were made to 
wrest from the nobles this pernicious privilege, which tbej 
claimed. It was the interest of every sovereign to abolish a 
practice, which almost annihilated his authority. The church 
co-operated with the civil magistrate to extirpate a practice so 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity. Various councils issued 
decrees, prohibiting all private wars, and denouncing the heaviest 
anathemas against such as should disturb the tranquillity of 
society, by claiming or excercising that barbarous right. The 
aid of religion was called in to combat and subdue the ferocity of 
the times. Men were required, in the name of God, to sheathj 
their swords, and to remember the sacred ties which united theni 
as Christians and as members of the same society. But this junc^ 
tion of civil and ecclesiastical authority, produced no other effed 
than some temporary suspensions of hostilities. The nobles con* 
^nued to assert this dangerous privilege; they refused to obej 
some of the laws, calculated to annul or circumscribe it; the] 
eluded others; they petitioned; they remonstrated; they struggled 
for the right of private war, as the highest, and most honourabw 
distinction of their order. Even as late as the fourteenth century 
we find the nobles, in several provinces of France, contending fo 
their ancient method of terminating their differences by tli 
sword, in preference to that of submitting them to the decision 
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any ju^g^* ^^ final abolition of this practice in that kingdom 
and the other countries in which it prevailed, is not to be ascribed 
so much to the force of statutes and decrees, as to the imper- 
ceptible progress of juster sentiments concerning government, 
order, and public security. 

The prohibition of the form of trial, by judicial combat, was 
another considerable step towards the introduction of such regular 
government, as secured public order and private tranquillity. As 
, the right of private war left many of the quarrels among indivi- 
duals, to be decided like those between nations, by arms, the form 
of trial, by judicial combat, which was established in every coun- 
try of Europe, banished equity from courts of justice, and ren- 
dered chance or force the arbiter of their determinations. The 
greater part of affairs, in common life and business, were carried 
on by verbal contsacts or promises. This, in many civil ques- 
tions, not only made it difficult to bring proof sufficient to establish 
any claim, but encouraged falsehood and fraud by rendering them 
extremely easy. In all cases, where the notoriety of the fact did 
not furnish the clearest and most direct evidence, the person ac- 
cused, or he against whom an action was brought, was called 
legally, or offered voluntarily to purge himself by oath, and, upon 
his declaring his innocence, he was instantly acquitted. This 
absurd practice effectually screened guilt and fraud from detec- 
tion or punishment, by rendering the temptation to perjury so 
powerful, that it was not easy to resist it. In addition, they some- 
times required the person accused to appear with a certain num- 
ber of freemen, his neighbours or relations, who corroborated the 
oath which he took, by swearing, that they believed all that he 
had uttered to be true. These were called compurgators, and 
their number varied with circumstances. In some cases the con- 
currence of no less, than three hundred of these auxiliary wit- 
nesses was requisite, to acquit the person accused. But even 
this device was found to be ineffectual. It was a point of honour 
with every man in Europe, during several ages, not to desert the 
chief on whom he depended, and to stand by those with whom 
the ties of blood connected him. Whoever then was bold enough 
to violate the laws, was sure of devoted adherents, willing to abet, 
and eager to serve, in whatever manner he required. The forma- 
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lUy of caHing compurgators proved an apparent, DOt a real secu- 
rity against falsehood and perjury. 

Sensible of these defects, they appealed to Heaven, and referred 
every point in dispute to be determined, as they imagined, by the 
decisions of unerring wisdom and impartial justice. The person 
accused, in order to prove his innocence, submitted, in some cases, 
to trial, by plunging his arm in boiling water;' by lifting a red hot 
iron, with his naked hand; by walking bare-foot over burning 
ploughshares, or by other experiments equally perilous and for- ^ 
midable. On other occasions, he challenged his accusers to fight 
him in single combat. All these various forms of trial were con- 
ducted with many devout ceremonies; the ministers of religion 
were employed; the Almighty was called upon to interpose for 
the manifestation of guilt, and for the protection of innocence; and 
whoever escaped unhurt, or came off victorious, was pronounced 
to be acquitted by the judgment of God. 

Among all the whimsical and absurd institutions of man, this 
appears to be the most extravagant and preposterous. There 
were circumstances, however, which led the nations of Europe to 
consider this mode of deciding any point in contest, as a direct 
appeal to Heaven, and a certain method of discovering its will. 
As men are unable to comprehend the manner in which the AI- 
migbty carries on the government of the universe, they are apt to 
imagine, that in every case which is important in their own eyes, 
the Supreme Ruler of all ought visibly to display his power, in 
vindicating innocence and punishing vice. It requires no incon- 
siderable degree of science and philosophy to correct this popular 
error. But the sentiments prevalent in Europe, during the dark 
ages, instead of correcting, strengthened it. 

With this superstitious opinion the martial spirit of Europe, 
during the middle ages, concurred in establishing the mode of 
trial by judicial combat. To be ready to maintain with his 
sword whatever his lips had uttered, was the first maxim of 
honour with every gentleman. To assort their own rights by 
force of arms; to inflict vengeance on those who had injured or 
affronted them; were the distinction, and pride of high-spirited 
nobles. The form of trial by combat, coinciding with this maxim, 
flattered and gratified these passions. Every man was the guarr 
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dian of his own honour, and of his own life; the justice of his 
cause, as well as his future reputation, depended on his own cou- 
rage and prowess. This mode of decision was considered, ac- 
cordingly, as one of the happiest efforts of wise policy, and as 
soon as it was introduced, all the forms of trial by fire and water, 
and other superstitions experiments, fell into disuse. The trial 
by combat was authorized over all Europe; and received in every 
country with equal satisfaction. Not only questions concerning 
uncertain or contested facts, but general and abstract points in 
law, were determined by the issue of a combat; and the latter 
was deemed a method of. discovering truth, more liberal as well 
as more satisfactory, than that by examination and argument 
Not only parties, whose minds were exasperated by opposition, 
might defy their antagonist, and require him to make good his 
charge or to prove bis innocence with his sword, but witnesses, 
who bad no interest in the issue of the question, though called to 
declare the truth by laws which ought to have afforded them 
protection, were equally exposed to the danger of a challenge, 
and equally bound to assert the veracity of their evidence by dint 
of arms. Any one of the parties might interrupt a judge, when 
about to deliver his opinion; might accuse him of iniquity and 
corruption in the most reproachful terms; and, throwing down 
his gauntlet, might challenge him to defend his integrity in the 
field; nor could he, without infamy, refuse to accept the defiance, 
or decline to enter the lists against such an adversary. 

Thuf the form of trial by combat, like other abuses, spread gra- 
dually; and extended to all persons, and almost to all cases. 
Ecclesiastics, women, minors, superannuated and infirm persons, 
who coi^ld not with decency or justice be compelled to take arms, 
and to maintain their own cause, were obliged to produce cham- 
pions, whom they engaged by affection or rewards to fight their 
battles. The solemnities of a judicial combat were such as 
were natural in an action, which was considered both as a formal 
appeal to God, and as the final decision of questions of the 
highest moment. Every circumstance relating to them was re- 
gulated by the edicts of princes, and explained in the comments 
of lawyers. Skill in these laws and rites was the only science of 
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which warlike nobles boasted, or which they were ambitious to 
attain. 

By this barbarous custom the natural course of proceeding, both 
in civil and criminal questions, was entirely perverted. Force 
usurped the place of equity in courts of judicature, and justice 
was banished from her proper mansion. Discernment, learning, 
integrity, were qualities less necessary to a judge, than bodily 
strength and dexterity in the use of arms. Daring courage, and 
superior vigour or address, were of more moment towards secur- 
ing the favourable issue ol a suit, than the equity of a cause, or 
the clearness of the evidence. Men of course applied themselves 
to cultivate the talents which they found to be of greatest utility. 
As strength of body, and address in arms, were no less requisite 
in those lists ^hich they were obliged to enter in defence of 
their private rights, than in the field of battle, where they met the 
enemies of their country; it became the great Object of educa- 
tion, as well as the chief employment of life, to acquire these 
martial accomplishments. The administration of justice, instead 
of accustoming men to listen to the voice of equity, or to re- 
verence the decisions of law, added to the ferocity of their man- 
ners, and taught them to consider force as the great arbiter of 
right and wrong. 

These pernicious effects of the trial by combat, did not altoge- 
ther escape the view of the unobserving age in which it was 
introduced. The clergy, from the beginning, remonstrated against 
it as repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, and subveiyive of 
justice and order. But the maxims and passions which favoured 
it,*had taken such hold of the minds of men, that they disregarded 
admonitions and censures, which, on other occasions, would have 
struck them with terror. The evil was too great and inveterate to 
yield to that remedy, and, continuing to increase, the civil power 
at length found it necessary to interpose. Conscious, however, 
of their own limited authority, monarchs proceeded with caution, 
and their first attempts to restrain this practice were extremelj 
feeble. The spirit of courts of justice became averse to the mode 
of decision by combat, and discouraged it on every occasion. The 
nobles, nevertheless, thought it honourable to depend for the secu- 
rity of their lives and fortunes on their own courage alone, and 
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contended with vehemence for the preservation of this favourite 
privilege of their order. It continued, however, to be an object 
of policj with every monarch of abilities or vigour, to explode 
the trial by combat, and various edicts were issued for this purpose. 
But no custom, how absurd soever it may be, if it has subsisted 
long, or derives its force from the manners and prejudices of the 
age in which it prevails, was ever abolished by the bare promul- 
gation of laws and statutes. The sentiments of the people must 
change, or some new power, sufficient to counteract it, must be 
introduced. Such a change accordingly took place in Europe, as 
science gradually increased, and society advanced towards more 
perfect order. The struggle, nevertheless, subsisted for several 
centuries; sometimes the new. regulations and ideas seemed to 
gain ground; sometimes ancient habits recurred, and though, upon 
the whole, the trial by combat went more and more into disuse, 
yet instances of it occur, as late as the sixteenth century, in the 
history both of France and England.^ 

Among all the encroachments of the feudal nobles on the prero- 
gative of their monarchs, their usurping the administration of 
justice with supreme authority, both in civil and criminal cases, 
within the precincts of their own estates, was the most singular. 
It must have been something peculiar in their genius and manners 
that suggested this idea, and prompted them to insist on such a 
claim. Among the rude people who conquered the various pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, and established new kingdoms, the 
passion of resentment was permitted to remain, almost unre- 
strained by the authority of laws. To the person offended it be- 
longed to inflict such vengeance as satiated his rage; or to accept 
of such satisfaction as appeased it. But while fierce barbarians 
continued to be the sole judges in their own cause, their enmities 
were implacable and immortal; they set no bounds, either to the 

* The last instance which occurs in the history of France, of a judicial 
combat, authorized by the magistrate, was the famous one between Mr. 
Jamac and Mr. de la Chaistaignerie, A. D. 1547. A trial by combat was ap. 
pointed in England, A. D. 1571, under the inspection of the judges of the 
court of common pleas ; and as late as the year 1631, a judicial combat was 
appointed between Donald Lord Rea and David Ramsay, Esq. by the autho- 
rity of the Lord High Constable, and Earl Marshal of England. 
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degree of their vengeance, or to the duration of their resentment. 
The excesses which this occasioned forced them to think of some 
remedy. At first arbiters imposed, and by persuasion or entreatj 
prevailed on the party offended to accept of, a fine or composition 
from the aggressor, and to drop all farther prosecution; but as sub- 
mission was altogether voluntary, it became necessary to establish 
judges with power sufficient to enforce their own decisions. Every 
baron led his vassals to the field, and administered justice to them 
in his hall. Their high-spirited dependants would not have recog- 
nized any other authority, or have submitted to any other juris- 
diction. But in times of turbulence and violence, the exercise ot 
this new function was attended not only with trouble, but with 
danger. In consideration of the extraordinary efforts which this 
office required, judges, besides the fine which they appointed to be 
paid as a compensation to the person or family who had been in- 
jured, levied an additional sum, as a recompense for their own 
labour. 

It was not merely a point of honour with the feudal nobles to 
dispense justice to their vassals; but from the exercise of that 
power arose one capital branch of their revenue; and the emolu- 
ments of their courts were frequently the main support of their 
dignity. By this institution, however, every kingdom in 
Europe was split into as many separate principalities as it con- 
tained powerful barons. Their vassals, whether in peace or in 
war, were scarcely sensible of any authority but that of their su- 
perior lord. They felt themselves subject to no other command. 
They were amenable to no other jurisdiction. The jurisdiction 
of the royal judges, scarcely reached beyond the narrow limits of 
the king^s demenses. Instead of a regular gradation of courts, 
all acknowledging the authority of the same general laws, and 
looking up to these as the guide of their decisions, there were, in 
every feudal kingdom, a thousand independent tribunals, the pro- 
ceedings of which were directed by local customs and contradic- 
tory forms. The variety and caprice of their modes of procedure, 
must have for ever kept the administration of it from attaining any 
degree of uniformity or perfection. 

All the monarchs of Europe perceived these encroachments on 
their jurisdiction, and bore them with impatience; but the danger . 
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' of endeavouring to overturh them by open force, was so manifest, 
that they were obliged to remain satisfied with attempts to under- 
mine them. Various expedients were employed for this purpose. 
At first, princes endeavoured to circumscribe the jurisdiction of the 
barons, by permitting them to take cognizance only of smaller 
offences. They also encouraged the vassals of the barons to sue 
for redress, by appealing to the royal courts. The first instances 
of appeals were on account of the delay, or the refusal of justice, 
in the baron's court. These were followed by appeals, on account 
of the injustice or iniquity of the sentence: the nobles took the 
alarm; remonstrated against the encroachment; and contended 
boldly for their ancient privileges. But the monarchs in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe, pursued their plan with steadiness 
and prudence. They resumed their measures, as soon as they 
observed the nobles to be remiss or feeble, and pushed them with 
yigour. They appointed the royal courts^ which originally were 
ambulatory, with respect to their times of meeting, to be held in 
a fixed place, and at stated seasons. They were solicitous to 
name judges of more distinguished abilities, than such as presided 
in the courts of the barons. They laboured to render their forms 
regular, and their decrees consistent. Such judicatories became 
of course the objects of public confidence, as well as veneration. 
The people, relinquishing the partial tribunals of their lords, 
were eager to bring every subject of contest under the more 
equal and discerning eye of those, whom their sovereign had 
chosen to give judgment in his name. Thus kings became once 
more the heads of the community, and the dispensers of justice to 
their subjects. The administration of justice taking its rise from 
one source, and following one direction, held its course in every 
state, with more uniformity, and with greater force. 

.The forms and maxims of the canon law, which were become 
universally respectable from their authority in the spiritual courts, 
contributed, not a little, towards improvements in jurisprudence. 
That scanty portion of science, which served to guide men in the 
age of darkness, was wholly engrossed by the clergy. They 
alone were accustomed to read, to enquire, and to reason. What- 
ever knowledge of ancient jurisprudence had been preserved, 
either by tradition, or in such books as had escaped the destruc- 
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tive rage of barbarians, was posflessed only by them. Upon the 
maxims of that excellent system, they founded a code of laws, 
consonant to the great principles of equity. Being directed by 
fixed and known rules, the forms of their courts were ascertained, 
and their decisions became uniform and consistent. Nor did they 
want authority sufficient to enforce their sentences. Excommuni- 
cation, and other ecclesiastical censures; were punishments more 
formidable than any that civil judges could inflict, in support of 
their decrees. By observing the wisdom and equity of the de- 
cisions in these courts, men began to perceive the necessity, either 
of deserting the martial tribunals of the baroos, or of attempting 
to reform them. 

The revival of the knowledge and study of the Roman law 
co-operated with the causes, already mentioned, in introducing 
more just and liberal ideas concerning themtture of governments, 
and the administration of justice. Among the calamities, which 
thci devastations of the barbarians, who broke in upon the empire, 
brought upon mankind, one of the greatest was their overturning 
thfe system of £oman jurisprudence, the noblest monument of the 
wisdom of that great people, formed to subdue and to govern the 
world. The laws and regulations of a civilized community, 
were altogether repugnant ia the manners aiid ideas of these 
^fierce invaders. They had respect to objects of which a rude 
people had no conception; and were adapted to a state of society 
with which they were entirely unacquainted. For this reason, 
wherever they settled, the Roman jurisprudence soon sunk into 
oblivion. But towards the middle of the twelfth century, a copy 
of Justinian's pandects was accidentally discovered in Italy. By 
that time the state of society was so far advanced, and the ideas 
of men so much enlarged and improved, that they were struck 
with admiration of a system, which their ancestors could not 
comprehend. Though they were still insensible to the beauty 
and elegance of classical composition, tbey were sufficiently 
qualified to judge with respect to th« merit of their system of 
laws, in which all the points, most interesting to mankind, were 
settled with discernment, precision, and equity. All men of 
letters studied this new science with eagerness. 
These various improvements in the system of jurisprudence, 
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and administratioB of justice, occasioned a change in manners, 
of great importance and of extensive e£kct. Thfey gave rise to a 
distinction of professions; they obliged men to cultivate different 
talents, and to aim at diifereni accomplishments. Among un- 
civilized nations, there is but one profession honourable, that of 
arms. This was the state of Europe, during several centuries. 
Every gentleman, bom a soMier, scorned any other occupation; 
he was taught no science but that of war. His exercises and 
pastimes were feats of martial prowess. Nor did the judicial 
character, which persons of noble birth were alone entitled to 
assume, demand any degree of knowledge beyond that which 
such untutored soldiers possessed. 

fiut when the forms of legal proceedings were fixed, when the 
rales of decision were committed to writing, and collected into a 
body, law became a science; the knowledge of which required a 
regular course of study. Martial and illiterate nobles had neither 
leisure nor inclination to undertake a task so laborious, a» well 
as so foreign from all the occupations which they deemed enter- 
taining Or smtable to their rank. They gradually relinquished 
their places in courts of justice, where )heir ignorance exposed 
to contempt. They became weary of attending to the discussion 
of cases, which grew too intricate for them to comprehend. 
The conduct of all legal business and transactions was commit- 
ted to persons, trained by previous study and application to the 
knowledge of law. An order of men, to whom their fellow citi- 
zens bad daily recourse for advice, and to whom they looked up 
for decision in their most important concerns, naturally acquired 
consideration and influence in society. They were advanced to 
honours, which bad been considered as the peculiar rewards of 
military virtue. Thus another profession then that of arms came 
to be introduced among the laity; and was reputed honourable. 
The functions of civil life were attended to. The talents requisite 
for discharging tfaem were cultivated. A new road was opened to 
wealth and eminence. The arts and , virtues of peace received 
their due recompense. 

WhHe improvements gradually made progress in Europe, sen- 
timents, more liberal and generous, had begun to animate the 
nobles. These were inspired by the spirit of^chivalry, which 
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arose, naturally, from the state of society at that period, and had 
a very serious influence in refining the manners of the European 
nations. The feudal system was a state of perpetual war, rapine, 
and anarchy; during which, the weak and unarmed were exposed., 
every moment, to insults or injuries* The power of the sove- 
reign was too limited to prevent these wrongs, and the adminis- 
tration of justice too feeble to redress them. There was scarce 
any protection against violence and oppression, but what the 
valour, and generosity of private persons afforded. The same 
spirit of enterprise, which had prompted so many gentlemen to 
take arms in defence of the oppressed pilgrims in Palestine, in- 
cited others to declare themselves the patrons and avengers of 
injured innocence at-home. When the final reduction of the 
Holy Land, under the dominion of infidels, put an end to these 
foreign expeditions, the latter was the only employment left for 
the activity and courage of adventurers. To check the insolence 
of overgrown oppressors, to succour the distressed, to rescue the 
helpless from captivity; to protect, or to avenge, women, orphans, 
and ecclesiastics, who could not bear arms in their own defence; 
to redress wrongs, and to remove grievances, were deemed acts 
of the highest prowess and merit. Valour, humanity, courtesy, 
justice, honour, were the characteristic qualities of chivalry. To 
these was added religion, which mingled itself with every pas- 
sion and institution, during the middle ages, and by infusing a 
large proportion of enthusiastic zeal, gave them such force, as 
carried them to romantic excess. Men were trained to knight- 
hood by a long previous discipline; they were admitted into the 
order by solemnities, no less devout than pompous. Every per- 
son of noble birth courted that honour. It was deemed a dis- 
tinction superior to royalty; and monarchs were proud to receive 
it, from the hands of private gentlemen. 

This singular institution, in which valour, gallantry, and re- 
ligion, were so strangely blended, was wonderfully adapted to the 
taste and genius of martial nobles, and its efiects were soon visible 
in their manners. War was carried on with less ferocity, when 
humanity came to be deemed the ornament of knighthood, no less 
than courage. More gentle and polished manners were introduced; 
when courtesy was recommended as the most amiable of knightly 
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Tirtues. Violence and oppression decreased, when it was reck- 
oned meritorious to check and punish them. A scrupulous adhe- 
rence to truth, with the most religious attention to jfulfil every 
engagement, became the distinguishing characteristic of a gentle- 
man; because chivalry was regarded as the school of honour, and 
iQculcated the most delicate sensibility with respect to that point. 
The admiration of these qualities, together with the high dis- 
tinctions and prerogatives conferred on knighthood, in every part 
of Europe, ii^spired persons of noble birth, on some occasions, 
with a species of military fanaticism, and led them to extravagant 
enterprises. But they imprinted deeply in their minds the prin- 
ciples of generosity and honour. These were strengthened by 
every thing that can affect the senses or touch the heart. The 
wild exploits of those romantic knights, who sallied forth in quest 
of adventures, are well known, and have been treated with proper 
ridicule.^ The political and permanent effects of the spirit of 

* Although the extravagancies of knight errantly have been made the 
subjects of burlesque description, we shall find, on examining the origin 
and progress of real chivalry, that it was a noble and a beneficial institution ; 
the result of an enlightened policy, considering the times in which it was 
established ; that it enabled the nobility and gentry of Europe, to resist the 
military enthusiasm of the Saracens and Turks ; and had a very powerful 
efiect in refining the manners of the higher ranks of society. In times when 
robbeiy, oppression, barbarity, and licentiousness, prevailed in most of the 
eountries of Europe, it supplied in many instances the place of law } and, 
m the hands of valour, was the instrument of humanity and justice. 

Every gentleman who was designed for the profession of arms, was trsuned 
by a long preparatory course of discipline and service. The ceremonies 
which attended his knighthood, were solemn and impressive. The candi* 
date for this distinction, accompanied by his sponsors, and his priest, passed 
the night previous to his initiation in watching his arms, and in the duties 
of prayer. The next morning he repaired to the bath, the water of which 
was intended to serve as an emblem of the purity of his profession. He 
then walked to the nearest church, clothed in white garments, and pre- 
sented his sword to the minister ofi&ciating at the altar, who returned it to 
him with his benediction. After taking the accustomed oaths to his sove- 
reign, or feudal chief, he was invested by the attendant knights, and ladies, 
with certain parts of his armour. He was first presented with gilt spurs, a 
coat of mail and gauntlets, and, lastly, he was begirt with a sword. The 
sovereign then rising from his throne, conferred upon him, whilst kneeling, 
the hotioor of knighthood, by giving him three strokes with the flat part of 
a, drawn sword upon his shoulders, or neck. He then saluted the young 
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cfairalrj have been less obserred. Perhaps the humanity which 
aeeoMpanies ail the operatioiM of war, the refineneflts of gallantry, 
and the point of bofiour, the three chief circ^jmstances which dis- 
tinguish modern frool ancient manners, may be ascribed in a great 

warrior, and pronounced these wdtds : " in the name of God, of St. Ifiehael, 
and St. George, I roake thee a knight : be brave, bold, and loyat." His horse 
and the remaining part of his armour, were afterwards presented to him, 
and the eeremony was concluded with a costly banquet. 

Important and numerous were the privileges attached to this profession 
of vraOf and its dittiea were at once artluoos Sfnd indbspensaible. To the 
succour of\he distressed, the protection of orphans, of ladies, the emancipa- 
tion of captives, and the chastisenvent of oppression, the knight dedicated 
his sword, and his life. If he faifed in a scrupulous attention to these be- 
nevolent offices, he was looked upon as degraded from his rank, with publfc 
marks of disgrace. If he performed them* with activity and spirit, bia re> 
nown was spread over Europe. 

In the character of a true knight, during the golden age of chtvalfy» we 
behold an assemblage of virtuei|^ His air was noble, his deportment manly, 
and his manners condescending and gracious to all. His promise was invio- 
lable and ncred ; and he chastised that falsehood in others, wfaieh was the 
pecoHar object of his abhorrence. His love of arms was softened by the re- 
finements of courtesy ; all his actions were dictated by courage, and guided 
by honour. He was as ambitious to render his name illustrious by affability, 
probity, generosity, and benevolence, as by the eitent and number of his 
expeditions, trophies, and victories. Such knights were Edward the black 
prince, and the Chevalier Bayard. 

Edward, the blgck prince, was accomplished, valiant, and amiable. One 
anecdote of his behaviour will be sufficient to prove, that he was as mode- 
rate in the use of victoiy, as he was great in obtaining it. Soon after the 
battle of Poictiers, in 1356, he landed at Southwark, and was met by a 
great concourse of people of all ranks and stations. His prisoner, John 
king of France, was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed 
distinguished by its size and beauty, and by the richness of its furniture. 
The conqueror rode by his side, in meaner attire, and carried by a black 
paHi*ey. In this situation he passed through the streets of London, and 
presented the king of France to his father, who received him with the same 
courtesy as if he had been a neighbouring potentate, that had voluntarily 
come to pay him a friendly visit. 

The Chevalier Bayard flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
taiy. After taking the city of Bresse he received a large sum from his 
hostess for saving her house from being plundered. Of this money he ge- 
nerously made a present to her two daughters, who brought it. In the follow- 
ing winter he was quartered at Grenoble near a young lady of good family, but 
of indigent circumstances : her beauty inflamed his love ; and her situation 
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ffl/easiire to this whimsical iastUuUon. The seiiAiflMDts whtcfa 
chivalry rnspired, had a wonderful influence on manners and con« 
duct, dyring the twelfth, thirteeiiih, fourteenth, anil fifteenth 
centufte3. They were so de^ly rooted, that they continued to 

gave hirn hopes of bein^ able to gratify it. Her mother, urged by poverty, 
accepted his proposals, and compelled her reluctant daughter to visit him. 
As soon as she was introduced into his presence, she threw herself -at his 
feet, and vith streaming eyes, besought htm not to dishonour an unfortunate 
damsel, whom it was more consistent with a person of his virtuous charac- 
ter to protect. "Rise," exclaimed the chevalier, "you shall quit this 
place as innocent as you entered it, but more fortunate." He instantly 
conducted her home, reproved her mother, and gave the daughter a mar- 
riage portion of six hundred pistoles. This conquest he gained over him- 
self at the age twenty-six, when, in the situation of the great Scipio Afri- 
canus, he was most exposed to temptation as << juvenis, et ccelebs, et victor." 
He was called the " knight without fear, and without reproach," And no 
one could have ^ better claim to so excellent a character. 

Great honours were paid to a knight after his decease, particularly if he 
was slain in battle. His funeral was most solemn. His sword, helmet, 
spurs, gauntlets, and armorial ensigns, were suspended over the hallowed 
spot of his interment. His splendid tomb, graced with his effigy, and 
marked with a suitable inscription, was considered as a tribute of the justest 
respect to his virtues, and as a powerful incentive to inflame the youthful 
warrior to tread the same path of valour and renown. 

Chivalry was much indebted to religion for the ardour with which itt 
votaries were animated. To the incentives of zeal, were added the spirit 
of gallantry, and. a romantic attachment to the fair sex. The youthful 
knight, previous to his going forth upon any warlike expedition, devoted 
himself to the service of some lady, who was usually the object of his ardent 
love. It was his most lively hope, that her smiles and her hand would re- 
ward his valour ; to her he consecrated his trophies, and to gain her favour 
and approbation, he was ready upon all occasions to meet danger, and to 
shed his blood. Amid foreign invasions, or domestic feuds, where the op- 
posing barons and their vassals encountered each other in the hottest en- 
gagements, the faithful knight, as he rushed to meet the foe, invoked the 
mistress of his heart, and gloried by his achievements to render himself 
worthy of her regard. When peace brought a short interval of repose, and 
rival knights contended in the justs and tournaments, the applauding lady 
often adjudged the prizes to the victorious champions, and rewarded the 
valour which she had inspired. 

The ambition of pleasing a favourite lady, and of being worthy to be 
considered as. her champion in the field of battle, as well as in the tourna- 
ments, was a motive which stimulated a knight to the most heroic actions. 
Mtany instances are recorded in the history of the middle ages, of the height 
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operate, after the vigour and reputation of the institution itself be- 
gan to decline. 

The progress of science, and the cultivation of literature, bad 
considerable effect in changing due manners of the European na- 

to which this romantic gallantry arose. It was not unusual for a knight, in 
the midst of a battle or siege, to challenge his enemy to single combat) 
and refer to the decision of arms the transcendent excellence of their 
ladies. 

The treatment of women in Greece and Rome was harsh and degrading. 
The northern nations, on the contrary, paid a kind of devotion to the female 
sex. Those fierce barbarians, in the course of tlieir ravages in the Roman 
empire, where they pursued their enemies in arms with the most bloody 
severity, always forbore to offer violence to women. They introduced into 
the west of Europe, the respectful gallantry of the north. Women, instead 
of having only a retired place in society, were brought forward in the 
most conspicuous point of view. Naturally elated at beholding the power 
of their charms, they became worthy of the heroism which they inspired; 
they improved in the dignity of their characters. The distinguished 
prowess of the knight was counterbalanced by the strict and spotless chas- 
tity of the lady ; and these virtues long continued to countenance, and to 
reward each other : they were encouraged by the modes, the habits, and 
the circumstances of tlie times, and found ample room for growth and ex- 
pansion. 

The refined assiduities of men naturally directed the attention of women 
to tliemselves, as well as to their admirers. The acknowledgment of the 
importance of the female character produced a considerable improvement 
in female education. Thus gradually was the merit of the sexes raised, and 
they were better entitled to the estimation of each other. The men quitting 
the insipidity of artificial compliment, and the hyperbolical style of passion, 
became more attentive to simplicity and truth, more engaging in their ad- 
dress, and softer in their manners The women became sensible of the 
importance of supporting a dignity of behaviour, of improving their talents 
for conversation, and of adorning the charms of nature, with elegant accom- 
plishments, and the graces of affability and complaisance. 

Thus has a great change of manners been eflfected, by following up a 
leading principle of the institution of chivalry, and giving a conspicuous 
place to the female sex in the ranks of society. The passion of love, jpuri- 
fied by delicacy, has been heightened by the pleasures of sentiment 
inuigination ; the sphere of conversation has been enlarged and meliora 
social intercourse has been divested of formality, and is regulated by 
laws of true politeness. It has opened new sources of satisfaction to t^ 
understanding, and afforded new delights to the heart. The characte' 
both of men and women have been marked by more amiable qualltiei 
and the stock of refined pleasures, and social happiness, has been greatljic 
increased. 
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tion)$, and introduciog that eiviUty and refinement, by which they 
are now distinguished. At the time when their empire was over- 
turned, the Romans, though they had lost that correct taste, whieh 
has rendered the productions of their ancestors the standards of 
excellence, and models for imitation to succeeding ages, still pre- 
served their love of letters, and cultivated the arts with great 
ardour. But rude barbarians were so far from being struck with 
any administration of these unknown accomplishments, that they 
despised them. They were not arrived at that state of society, 
in which those faculties of the human mind that have beauty and 
elegance for their objects, begin to unfold themselves. They were 
strangers to all those wants and desires, which are the parents of 
ingenious invention; and as they did not comprehend either the 
merit or utility of the Roman arts, they destroyed the monuments 
of them with industry, not inferior to that with which their pos- 
terity have since studied to preserve or to recover th^em. The con- 
vulsions, occasioned by their settlement in the empire, kept Europe, 
during several centuries, in a state of ignorance and depression; 
but as soon as the operation of the events and institutions already 
enumerated, began to be felt, (he human mind became conscious 
sf powers which it did not formerly perceive, and fond of pursuits 
of which it was formerly incapable. Towards the beginning of 
the twelAh century, we discern the first symptoms of its awaken- 
ing from ttiat lethargy, in which it had long been sunk. 

The first literary efforts of the European nations in the middle 
ages, were extremely ill-directed. Scholastic theology, with its 
infinite train of bold disquisitions, and subtile distinctions, concern- 
ing points which are not the object of human reason, was the first 
production of the spirit of enquiry, after it be^an to resume some 
degree of activity and vigour in Europe. The persons who first 
applied to science, were involved in a maze of intricate enquiries. 
Instbad of cultivating those arts which embellish human life, and 
ier it comfortable, they were fettered by authority; they 

re led astray by example; and wasted the whole force of their 

nius in unavailing speculations. 

But fruitless and ill-directed as these speculations were, their 
I^ovelty roused, and their boldness interested the human mind. 

he ardour with which men pursued these uninviting studies was 

Vol. III. 6 
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astoDishing. Genuine philosophy was never cultivated in any 
enlightened age with greater zeal. Schools were opened in ever; 
cathedral, and almost in every monastery of note. Colleges and 
universities were erected, and formed into communities or cor- 
porations, governed by their own laws, and invested with sepa- 
rate and extensive jurisdiction over their own members. A re- 
gular course of studies was planned. Privileges of great value 
were conferred on masters and scholars. Academical titles, and 
honours of various kinds, were invented as a recompense for 
both. Allured by all these advantages, an incredible number of 
students resorted to these new seats of learning, and crowded with 
eagerness into that new path, which opened to fame and dis- 
tinction.* 

One circumstance prevented these first efforts from being as 
extensive as they ought to have been. All the languages in 
Europe, during the period under review, were barbarous. They 
were destitute of elegance, of force, and even perspicuity. The 
Latin tongue was consecrated by the church to religion. Custom 
had appropriated it to literature. All the sciences, cultivated in 
the twelfth and thirteen centuries, were taught in Latin. AH 
books, with respect to them, were written in that language. This 
confined science within a very narrow circle. The learned alone 
were admitted into the temple of knowledge; the gate was shot 
against all others, who were allowed to remain involved in their 
former darkness and ignorance. 

But, though science was thus prevented during several ages, 
from diffusing itself through society, and its influence was cir- 
cumscribed, the progress of it may be mentioned, nevertheless, 
among the great causes, which contributed to introduce a change 

* In the year 1262, there were ten thousand students in the university of 
Bologna. In the year 1340, there were thirty thousand in the university of 
Oxford. In the same century, ten thousand persons voted on a question "agi- 
tated in the university of Paris ; and as graduates alone were admitted to tHiat 
privilege, the number of students must have been vastly great. There wd 
indeed few universities in Europe at that time ; but such a number of 8tuder\ 
may, nevertheless, be produced, as a proof of the extraordinary ardour witi] 
which men turned to the study of science in those ages; it shows, likewis^ 
that they already began to consider other professions, than that of a soldierJ 
as honourable and useful. 
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of mauners into Europe. That ardent, though ill-judged spirit 
of enquiry which has been described, occasioned a fermentation 
of mind, which put ingenuity and invention in motion, and gave 
them vigour. It led men to a new employment of their faculties, 
and accustomed them to exercises and occupations which tended 
to soften their manners, and to give them some relish for gentle 
virtues. 

The progress of commerce had considerable influence in polish- 
ing the manners of the European nations, and in leading them to 
order, equal laws, and humanity. The wants of men, in the ori- 
ginal and most simple state of society, are so few, and their de- 
sires so limited, that they rest contented with the natural produc- 
tions of their climate and soil. We find, accordingly, that the 
first effect of the settlement of the barbarians in the empire, was 
to divide those nations, which the Roman power had united. 
Europe was broken into many separate communities. The com- 
munication between these divided states ceased almost totally 
during several centuries. Navigation was dangerous in seas in- 
fested by pirates; nor could strangers trust to a friendly reception 
in the ports of uncivilized nations. Even between distant parts 
of the same kingdom, the intercourse was rare, and difficult. 
The lawless rapine of banditti, together with the avowed exac- 
tions of the nobles, scarce less formidable and oppressive, ren- 
dered a journey of any length a perilous enterprise. Fixed to the 
spot in which they resided, the greater part of the inhabitants of 
Europe lost, in a great measure, the knowledge of remote regions, 
and were unacquainted with' their names, their situations, their 
climates, and their commodities. 

Various causes contributed to revive the spirit of commerce, 
and to renew in some degree, the intercourse between different 
nations. The Italians, by their connection with Constantinople, 
and'other cities of the Greek empire, preserved in their own coun- 
ti^ some relish for the precious commodities, and curious manu- 

ctures of the east. They communicated some knowledge of 

icse to the countries contiguous to Italy. This commerce, 
iowever, was extremely limited. The crusades, by leading mul- 
itudes from every comer of Europe into Asia, opened a more 
xtensive. communication between the east and west. This sub- 
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sisted for two centuries, a»d its commercial effects were botfa 
beneficial, and permanent. During the continuance of the cru- 
sades, the great cities in Italy and in other countries of Europe^ 
acquired liberty; and, together with it, such priyileges as rendered 
them respectable and independent communities. Thus, in every 
state, there was formed a new order of citizens, to whom commerce 
presented itself as their proper object, and opened to them a certain 
path to wealth and dignity. Soon after the close of the holy war 
the mariner's compass was invented; which, by rendering naviga- 
tion more secure, as well as more adventurous, facilitated the com- 
munication between remote nations, and brought them nearer ii 
each other. 

The Italian states, during the same period, established a regular 
commerce with the east, in the ports of Egypt, and drew from 
thence all the rich producte of the Indies. They introduced into 
their own territories manufactures of various kinds, and carried 
them on with great ingenuity and vigour. They attempted new 
arts, and transplanted from warmer climates to which they had 
been hitherto deemed peculiar, several natural productions, which 
now furnish the materials of a lucrative and extended commerce. 
They disposed of all these commodities to great advantage, among 
the other people of Europe. ' Companies, or societies of Lon^bard 
merchants, settled in every different kingdom. They enjoyed 
extensive privileges, and became the carriers, the manufacturers, 
and the bankers of all Europe. 

While the Italians in the sooth of Europe cultivated trade with 
such industry and success, the commercial spirit awakened in 
the north,, towards the end of the thirteenth century. As the 
nations around the Baltic were at that time extremely barbarous, 
and infested that sea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of 
Lubeck and Hamburgh to eater into a league of im^al deftsnce. 
They derived such advantages from this union, that other tbmw 
acceded to their confederacy; and, in a short time, eighty of itke 
most coH9tderable cities, scattered through those vast countric 
which stretch firom the bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on t^ 
Bbine, joined in the famous Hanseatic league, which became i 
fcrmidable, that its alliance was courted, and its enmity wa 
dreededy by the greatest nonarchs. The mendbers of this power^ 
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iui association formed the first systematic plan of commerce 
known in the middle ages; and coodacted it by common laws, 
enacted in their general assemblies. They supplied the rest 
of Europe with naval stores; and selected different towns (the 
most eminent of which was Bruges in Flanders) where they esta- 
blished staples, in which their commerce was regularly carried 
on. Thither the Lombards brought the productions of India, to- 
gether with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them for 
the more bulky, but not less useful commodities of the north. 
The Hanseatic merchants disposed of the cargoes which they re- 
ceived from the Lombards in the ports of the Baltic, or carried 
them up the great rivers, into the interior parts of Germany. 

This regular intercourse, opened between the north and south 
of Europe, made them sensible of their mutual wants, and crea- 
ted such new and vast demands for commodities of every kind, 
that it excited among the inhabitants of the Netherlands, a more 
vigorous spirit in carrying on the two great manufactures of wool 
and flax, which seem to have been considerable in that country, 
as far back as the age of Charlemagne. As Bruges became the 
centre of communication between the Lombard and Hanseatic 
merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to such an 
extent, as well as advantage, as spread among them a general 
habit of industry, which long rendered Flanders and the adjacent 
provinces the most opulent, the most populous, and best cultivated 
countries in Europe. 

Struck with the flourishing state of these provinces, of which 
he discerned the true cause, Edward III. of England, endeavour- 
ed to excite a spirit of industry among his own subjects; who, 
blind to the advantages of their situation, totally neglected com- 
merce, and did not even attempt those manufactures, the mate- 
rials of which they furnished to foreigners. By alluring Flemish 
artisans to settle in his dominions, as well as by many wise laws 
for the encouragement and regulation of trade, he gave a begin- 
ning to the woollen manufactures of England; and first turned 
the active and enterprising genius of his people towards those 
arts, which have raised the English to the highest rank among 
commercial nations. 

This increase of commerce, and of intercourse betjnreen nations. 
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did not fail of producing great effects. Commerce tends to wear 
off those prejudices which maintain distinction and animosity be- 
tween nations. It softens and polishes the manners of men. It 
unites them by one of the strongest of all ties, the desire of sup- 
plying their mutual wants. It disposes them to peace, by esta- 
blishing in every state an order of citizens, bound by their in- 
terest to be the guardians of public tranquillity. In proportion as 
commerce made its way into the different countries of Europe, 
they successively turned their attention to those objects, and 
adopted those manners which occupy and distinguish polished 
nations.* , 

Such are the events and institutions, which by their powerful 
operation, contributed gradually to introduce more regular govern- 
ment, and more polished manners into the various nations of 
Europe. The state of society, and the character of individuals, 
at the opening of the fifteenth century, compared with the condi- 

* There seem to fiave been no inns, or houses of entertainment for the 
receptiin of travellers, during the middle ages. This is a proof of the 
little intercourse which took place between different nations. Among peo- 
ple whose manners are simple, and who are seldom visited by strangers, 
hospitality is a virtue of the first rank. This duty was so necessary in that 
state of society, which took place, during the middle ages, that it was en- 
forced by statutes, and those who neglected it were liable to punishment. 

In the ninth century, the highways were so much infested by banditti, 
that it was necessary for travellers to form themselves into companies, or 
caravans, that they might be safe from the assaults of robbers. 

Justinian in the sixth century, introduced the art of rearing silk worms, 
into Greece, which rendered the commodity somewhat more plentiful, 
though still it was of such great value, as to remain an article of luxury or 
magnificence, reserved only for persons of the first order orfor public so- 
lemnities. Roger T. king of Sicily, about the year 1130, carried off a num- 
ber of artificers in the silk trade from Athens, and, settling them in Palermo^ 
introduced the culture of silk into his kingdom^ from which it was com- 
municated to other parts of Italy. Sugar is likewise a production of the 
east. Some plants of the sugar cane were brought from Asia, and the first 
attempt to cultivate them in Sicily was made, about the middle of the twelfth 
century. From thence they were transplanted, into the southern provinces 
of ^pain. From Spain, they were carried to the Canary, and Madeira isles, 
and at length into the New World. These various commodities, with which 
the Italians furnished the other nations of Europe, procured them a favoura- 
ble reception in every kingdom. They were established in France, in the 
thirteenth century, with most extensive immunities. 
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tton of both at the time, when the barbarous tribes, which over- 
turned the Roman power, completed their settlement in their new 
conquests, affords a pleasing contrast in favour of the latter 
period. 

Government, however, was still far from having attained that 
state, in which extensive monarchies act with united vigour. 
The several monarchs, though they had somewhat enlarged the 
boundaries of prerogative, were possessed of an authority ex- 
tremely limited. The laws and interior police of kingdoms, 
though much improved, were still feeble and imperfect. In every 
country, a numerous body of formidable nobles, either prevented 
the monarch from forming schemes of extensive enterprise, or 
thwarted the execution of them. 

The ordinary revenues of every prince were so extremely small, 
as to be inadequate to any great undertaking. He depended for 
extraordinary supplies on the good will of his subjects, who granted 
them often with a reluctant, and always with a sparing hand. 

As the revenues of princes were inconsiderable, the armies 
which they could bring into the field were unfit for long and effec- 
tual service* Monarchs were obliged to depend on such forces 
as their vassals conducted to their standard, in consequence of 
their military tenures. These, as they were bound to remain 
under arms only for a short time, could not march far from their 
usual place of residence; and being more attached to the lord of 
whom they held, than the sovereign whom they served, were as 
often disposed to counteract, as to forward his schemes. 

As these circumstances rendered the operations of particular 
kingdoms less considerable, and less vigorous, so they long kept 
the princes of Europe from acting with concert. During several 
centuries, the nations of Europe appear to have considered them- 
selves as separate societies, scarcely connected together by any com- 
mon interest, and little concerned in each others affairs. An ex- 
tensive commerce did not afford them an opportunity of observing, 
and penetrating into the schemes of everyrdifferent state. They had 
not ambassadors residing constantly in every ^court^ to watch and 
give early intelligence of all its motions. They, only, who were 
within the sphere of immediate danger, thought themselves inte* 
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rested in any contest, or bound to take precautions for their own 
safety. 

Throughout the last two or three centuries, the various king- 
doms of Europe have been formed into one great system, so closely 
united, that the operations of one are so felt by all, as to influence 
their councils, and regulate their measures. But previous to the 
fifteenth century, unless when vicinity of territory, or when na- 
tional emulation fomented the spirit of hostility, the affairs of dif- 
ferent countries were seldom interwoven. In each kingdom of 
£urope, great events and revolutions happened, which the other 
powers beheld with the same indifference, as if they had been un- 
interested spectators. 

This amazing inactivity, during transactions of such immense 
importance, is not to be imputed to any incapacity of discerning 
their political consequences, but was owing entirely to the imper- 
fections and disorders, in the civil government of each country, 
which made it impossible for sovereigns to act suitably to those 
ideas, which the posture of affairs, and their own observation, must 
have suggested. 

But, during the cou^e of the fifteenth century, various events 
happened, which rendered the operations of princes more vigorous 
and extensive. In consequence of this, the affairs of different 
kingdoms becoming more intimately conneeted, they were gradu- 
ally accustomed to act in concert, and to establish, or to preserve, 
such a balance of power as is most consistent with the general se- 
curity. A view of the causes and events which contributed to 
es^tablish a plan of policy, more salutary and extensive than any 
that had hitherto taken place in the conduct of human affairs, is 
a capital object in the history of Europe. 

The first event, that occasioned any considerable alteration in 
the arrangement of affairs in Europe, was the annexation of the 
extensive territories wbieh England possessed on the continent, to 
the crown of France. While England was master of several of 
the moat fertile and opulent provinces in France, the kings of 
France durst not venture upon any enterprise of importance or ot 
difficulty. The English were always at hand ready to oppose them. 
They disputed even their right to the crown, and bebg able to 
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penetrate with ease, into the heart of the kingdom, could arm 
against them those very hands, which ought to have been em- 
ployed in their defence. Timid counsels, and feeble efforts, were 
natural to monarchs in such a situation. France, dismembered 
and overawed, could not attain its proper station in the system of 
Surope. But as soon as these lately dissevered provinces were 
reunited to their dominions, the kings of France began to form 
bolder schemes of interior policy, as well as of foreign operations. 
They immediately became formidable to their neighbours. From 
this era France, possessed of the advantages which it derives 
from the situation and contiguity of its territories, as well as 
from the number and valour of its people, rose to new influence 
in Europe. 

Nor was France indebted for this increase of importance merely 
to the reunion of the provinces, which had been torn from it. A 
circumstance attended the recovery of these, which contributed 
not a little, to give additional vigour and decision to all the efforts 
of that monarchy. During the obstinate struggles between 
France and England; all the defects of the military system, under 
the feudal government, were sensibly kit A war of long con- 
tinuance languished, when carried on by troops bound and ac- 
customed to keep the field, only for a few weeks. To obtain such 
permanent and effective force as became requisite during these 
kngthened contests, the kings of France took into their pay con* 
siderable bands of mercenary soldiers, levied sometimes among 
their own subjects, and sometimes in foreign countries. But, as 
the feudal policy provided no sufficient fund for such extraordinary 
service, these adventurers were dismissed at the close of every 
campaign, or upon any prospect of accomniodation, and frequently 
turned their arms against the country which they had been hired 
to defend. 

A body of troops kept constantly on foot, and regularly trained 
to military subordination, would have supplied what was wanting 
in the feudal constitution, and have furnished princes with the 
means of executing enterprises to which they were then unequal^ 
Such an establishment, however,* was so repugnant to the genius 
4>( feudal policy, that during several centuries, no monarch was 
either so bold or so powerful, as to venture on any step towards 

Vol. III. 7 
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introducing it. At last Charles YII. of France, executed that 
which his predecessors durst not attempt. Under pretence of 
keeping always on foot a sufficient force to defend the kingdom 
against any sudden invasion frono England, he retained, under 
arms, a body of nine thousand cavalry, and sixteen thousand in- 
fantry. He stationed them in different places of the kingdom 
according to his pleasure, and appointed the officers, who com- 
manded and disciplined them. The prime nobility courted this 
service, in which they were taught to depend on their sovereign, 
to execute his orders, and to look up to him as the judge, and re- 
warder of their merit. The feudal militia, composed of the vas- 
sals whom the nobles could call out to follow their standard, as 
it was in no degree comparable to a body of soldiers, regularly 
trained to war, sunk gradually in reputation. In less than a cen- 
tury, the nobles and their military tenants were viewed with con- 
tempt by soldiers accustomed to the vigorous and steady opera- 
tions of regular service. 

Thus Charles YII. by establishing the first standing army 
known in Europe, occasioned an important revolution in its af- 
fairs and policy. By depriving the nobles of that direction of the 
military force of the state, which had raised tjiem to such high 
importance, it gave a deep wound to feudal aristocracy. 

France, by forming this body of regular troops, acquired such 
advantages^ either for attack or defence, over its neighbours, that 
self-preservation made it necessary for them to imitate its ex- 
ample. Mercenary troops were introduced into all the con- 
siderable kingdoms on the continent. They gradually became 
the only military force that was employed or trusted. 

As the kings of France got the start of other powers, in establish- 
ing in their dominions a permanent military force, so they were the 
first who effectually broke the feudal aristocracy, and humbled the 
great vassals of the crown, who had long circumscribed the royal 
prerogative within very narrow limits. Many things concurred 
to undermine gradually the power of the feudal aristocracy in 
France. The wealth and p^operty of the nobility were greatly 
impaired during the long wars which the kingdom was obliged to 
maintain with the English. The extraordinary zeal with which 
they exerted themselves in defence of their country against its 
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ancient enemies, exhausted the fortunes of some great families. 
During their contests with the English, in which a generous no- 
bility courted every station where danger appeared, or honour 
could be gained, many families of note became extinct, and their 
fiefs were reunited to the crown. Other fiefs, in a long course of 
}||ars, fell to female heirs, and were divided among them, or were 
broken and split by the succession of remote collateral heirs. 

Encouraged by these manifest symptoms of decline in that body 
which he wished to depress, Charles VII. made several efforts 
towards establishing the royal prerogative on the ruins of the 
aristocracy. He not only establiabed a formidable body of re- 
gular troops, but he was the first monarch of France, who, by his 
royal edict, without the concurrence of the states general of the 
kingdom, levied an extraordinary subsidy on his people. He pre- 
vailed, likewise, with his subjects to render several taxes per- 
petual, which had formerly been imposed occasionally. By 
means of all these, he acquired such an increase of money, and 
extended his prerogative so far beyond its ancient limits, that 
from being the most dependent prince who had ever sat upon the 
throne of France, he came to possess, during the latter years of 
his reign, a degree of authority which none of his predecessors 
had enjoyed for several ages. 

That plan of humbling the nobility which Charles had formed, 
his son, Louis XI., carried on with a bolder spirit, and with 
greater success. Louis was formed by nature to be a tyrant. 
Subtle, unfeeling, cruel, a stranger to every principle of integrity, 
and regardless of decency, he scorned restraints. 

The maxims of his administration were fatal to the privileges 
of the nobility. He filled ail the departments of government with 
new men; and often with persons whom he called from the lowest 
functions in life, and raised at pleasure, to stations of great power 
or trust. Not satisfied with having rendered the nobles of less 
consideration, by taking out of their hands the sole direction of 
affairs, Louis added insult to neglect; and, by violating their most 
valuable privileges, endeavoured to degrade the order. Persons 
of the highest rank among them were prosecuted with rigour, 
from which all who belonged to the order of nobles had hitherto 
been exempt; they were subjected to torture, or condemned to an 
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infamous death, without regard to their birth or condition. The 
people, accustomed to see the most illustrious personages shut up 
in dungeons, and carried about in cages of iron, began to view 
the nobility with less reverence than formerly, and looked up with 
terror to the royal authority, which seemed to have humbled or 
annihilated every other power but its own in the kingdom. ^ 

As Louis stripped the nobility of their privileges, he added to 
the power and prerogative of the crown. To have at command 
such a body of soldiers as might be sufficient to crush any force 
that his disaffected subjects could draw together, he not only 
kept on foot the regular troops which his father had raised, but 
took into his pay six thousand Swiss, then the best disciplined 
and most formidable infantry in Europe. 

Great funds were requisite to defray the expense of this addi- 
tional establishment. But the prerogative, that his father had 
assumed, of levying taxes, without the concurrence of the states 
general, enabled him to provide in some measure for the encreas- 
ing charges of government. 

What his prerogative could not furnish, his address procured. 
He was the first monarch in Europe, who discovered the method 
of managing those great assemblies, in which the feudal policy 
had vested the power of granting subsidies, and of imposing 
taxes. By exerting all his power and address in influencing the 
election of representatives, by bribing or overawing the members, 
Louis acquired such entire direction of those assemblies, that b€ 
rendered them tamely subservient in promoting the in6st odioas 
measures of his reign. 

He also extended his territories by acquisitions of various kinds. 
He got possession of Rousillon, by purchase; Provence was con- 
veyed to him by the will of Charles de Anjou; and, upon the 
death of Charles the Bold, he seized with a strong hand Bur- 
gundy, and Artois, which had belonged to that prince. Thus, 
during the course of a single reign, France was formed into one 
compact kingdom; and the steady unrelenting policy of Louis XI. 
not only subdued the haughty spirit of the feudal nobles, but esta- 
blished a species of government scarcely less absolute or less terri- 
ble than eastern despotism. 

Louis negotiated in all the courts of Europe; be observed the 
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motions of all his neighbours; and engaged, either as principal 
or auxiliary, in every great transaction: his resolutions were 
prompt, his operations vigorous; and, upon every emergence, he 
could call forth into action the whole force of his kingdom. 
From the era of bis reign, the kings of France, more masters at 
home, have exerted themselves more abroad, and have carried on 
war with a spirit and vigour long unknown in Europe. 

The example which Louis set was imitated by other princes. 
Henry YII., as soon as he was seated on the throne of England, 
formed the plan of enlai^ing his own prerc^ative by breaking the 
power of ithe nobility. He permitted the barons to break the en- 
tails of their estates and to expose them to sale. He ako pre^ 
vented ihe nobility from keeping in tbeir service those numerous 
bands of retainers, which rendered them formidable and turbulent. 
By encouraging population, agriculture, and commerce; by secur- 
ing to his subjects the enjoyment of the blessings which flow 
from the arts of peace; by accustoming them to an administration 
of government, under which tfae laws were executed with steadi- 
ness and vigour; he made, imperceptibly, such alterations in the 
English constiiutioA, as rendered him one of the most absolute 
monarchs in Europe. 

In Spain, the union of aU itscTowns, by the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella; the conquest of Grenada, which brought the 
odious dominion of the Moors to a period; and the wisdom of 
their administration, conspired in raising these monarchs to such 
eminence and authority, as none of their predecessors had ever 
enjoyed. 

While these princes were ihus enlarging the boundaries of 
prerogative, and rendering their kingdoms capable of acting with 
union and with force, events occurred which called for the exer- 
tion of the new powers which they had acquired. These engaged 
them in such a series of .enterprises and negotiations, that the 
affairs of all the considerable nations in Europe came to be insen- 
sibly interwoven with each other. 

The first event which merits notice on account of its influence 
in producing this change in the state of Europe, was the mar- 
riage of Mary the daughter of Charles the Bold, the sole heiress 
of the house of Burgundy, with Maximilian, arch duke of Austria. 
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This paved the way for the future grandeur of Charles V., which 
enabled him to carry on his most formidable and decisive opera- 
tions against France. 

The next event of consequence in the fifteenth century, was the 
expedition of Charles VIII. into Italy. This produced alterations 
which were more immediately perceived, both in the military and 
political system; roused the states of Europe to bolder efforts; 
and blended their affairs and interests more closely together. 

When the French entered Italy, they met with nothing able to 
resist them. The Italian powers having remained during a long 
period, undisturbed by the invasions of any foreign enemy, had 
formed a system peculiar to themseves. In order to adjust the 
interests, and balance the power of the different states into which 
Italy was divided, they were engaged in perpetual and endless ne- 
gotiations with each other. Upon the first appearance of the 
danger which now impended, they had recourse to the arts which 
they had studied, and employed their utmost skill in intrigue to 
avert it. But this proving ineffectual, their effeminate mercena- 
ries, the only military force that remained in the country, were 
terrified at the aspect of real war, and shrunk at its approach. 
The impetuosity of the French valour appeared to them irresisti- 
ble. Florence, Pisa, and Rome, opened their gates as the French 
army advanced. The prospect of this dreadful invasion struck 
one king of Naples with such panic terror, that he died, if we may 
believe historians, of the fright. Another abdicated his throne 
from the same pusillanimous spirit. A third fled out of his do- 
minions as soon as the enemy appeared on the Neapolitan fron- 
tiers. Charles took quiet possession of the throne of Naples, and 
intimidated, or gave law to every power in Italy. 

Such was the conclusion of this expedition, which must he con- 
sidered as the first great exertion of those new powers, which the 
princes of Europe had acquired. The Italians, unable to resist 
the impression of the enemy which broke in upon them, quickly 
perceived, that no single power which they could rouse to action, 
was an equal match for a monarch, who ruled over such exten- 
sive territories, and was at the head of such a martial people; but 
that a confederacy might accomplish what the separate members 
of it durst not attempt. They therefore formed against him a 
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powerful combination of almost all the Italian states, supported 
by the emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand, king of Arragon. 
The union of so many powers, awakened Charles from his 
thoughtless security. He now saw no prospect of safety, but in 
returning to France. An army of thirty thousand men assembled 
by the Allies, was ready to obstruct his marcih; and though the 
French broke through that great body, and gained a victory which 
opened to their monarch a safe passage into his own territories, 
he was quickly stripped of all his conquests In Italy, 'and the 
political system, in that country, resumed the same apearance as 
before his invasion. 

The sudden and decisive effect of this confederacy, pointed 
out to the princes and statesmen of Italy wherein their true in- 
terest lay. They henceforward extended to the affairs of Europe 
the maxims of that political science which had hitherto been 
applied only to regulate the operations of the petty states, in 
their own country. During all the wars of which Italy now 
became the theatre, the maintaining a proper balance of power 
between the contending parties, became the great object of atten- 
tion to the statesmen of Italy. Nor was the idea confined to 
them. Self-preservation taught other powers to adopt it. It 
grew to be fashionable and universal. From this era we may 
trace the progress of that intercourse between nations, which has 
linked the powers of Europe so closely together; and can discern 
the operations of that provident policy, which, in war, hath pre- 
vented rapid and destructive conquests. 

This was not the only effect of the operations which the great 
powers of Europe carried on in Italy. They paved the way for 
the general use of standing armies, and taught the Europeans the 
superior importance of infantry in war; and, eventually, occa- 
sioned an increase of the public revenues of Europe. 

While under the feudal system, armies were composed of mili- 
tary vassals, called forth to attack some neighbouring power, the 
expense of war was extremely moderate. A small subsidy ena- 
bled a prince to begin, and to finish his greatest preparations. 
But when Italv became the theatre, on which the powers of Eu- 
rope contended for superiority, the preparations requisite for such 
a distant expedition; the pay and subsistence of armies, kept con- 
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stantfy on foot; the sieges to be nndertaken, and the towns to be 
defended; swelled the charges of war immensely, and multiplied 
taxes in everj kingdom. The progress of ambition, however, was 
so rapid, and princes extended their operations so fast, that it was 
hnpossible, at first, to establish funds proportional to the increase 
of expense which these occasioned. When €harles Till, in- 
vaded Naples, he was tinder the necessity of borrowing money at 
the enormous rate of 42 per cent, per annum. The same dispropor- 
tion existed between the eSbrts and reyenoes of other princes, his 
contemporaries. From this period, taxes Went on increasing; 
and, in the sixteenth century, such sums were levied in every 
state, as would have appeared prodigious at the close of the 
fifteenth, and gradually prepared the way for the more exorbitant 
exactions of modern times. 

About this period, the kingdoms of Europe had arrived at such 
a degree of improvement hi the internal administration of govern- 
ment, and prinees had acquired such command of the national 
force, that they were in a condition to enlarge the sphere of their 
operations, and to increase the vigour of their efforts. 



RECAPITULATION. 

Before the Romans rose to consequence, Europe was thinly 
settled by dispersed inhabitants. These were formed into smaH 
semi-barbarous communities, incapable of acting with union or 
energy, and frequently involved in sanguinary wars with each other. 
In the course of the first 800 years of the Roman power, the most 
valuable part of Europe was subjected to it. The dead calm of 
despotism succeeded and depressed the human mind. About the 
fifth century, a new order of things commenced. The Romans 
ceased to be paramount The countries subjected to them were 
overrun, and submitted to new masters, from the prolific regions of 
the north. These overturned the establishments of the late con- 
querors, and substituted feudal tyranny in their place. Arts and 
sciences were neglected. Government was administered without 
any proper regard to the happiness of the people. Four or five 
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centuries of ignorance and error succeeded. After this darkness^ 
light began to dawn. Feudal oppression gradually yielded to^a 
more equal system. Power was insensibly transferred from a 
multitude of petty tyrants to a few crowned heads, and as the 
latter behaved well or ill, the people were happy or miserable. It 
was as late as the sixteenth century, before the governments of 
Europe w^re settled on fixed principles of union and energy, and 
their various departments properly arranged. In the same period 
that the political state of Europe was slowly meliorating, vari- 
ous discoveries were made, many of them of ^reat utility,"^ and 
some of them which produced immense effects on the destinies 
of mankind. Among these may be reckoned the invention of the 
mariner's compass, and of gunpowder, in the fourteenth century; 
the discovery of the art of printing, of America, and of a passage 
to India, by doubling the cape of Good Hope, in the fifteenth; the 
reformation of religion from popery in the sixteenth; the settle- 
ment of North America by the English, and the revolution in Eng- 
land, in the seventeenth; the revolution in America, and in France, 
in the eighteenth century. These several events were not only 
great in themselves, but the parents of others, equally great. In 
all these five centuries, especially the three last, the boundaries of 
science were widely enlarged, and the aspect of Europe greatly 
improved, in a ratio far exceeding any thing that had previ- 
ously taken place. Before the mariner's compass was discovered, 
only a small part of the world was known to the Europeans. Tbej 
called all the northern nations Scythians, and all the western 
Celts. They had no knowledge of Africa, beyond the nearest 
part of Ethiopia, nor of Asia, beyond the Ganges. Of the exis- 
tence of America j they had not even a tradition. Navigation was 
little more than coasting; for when navigators were out of sight 



* The apparent simple discovery in the thirteenth eentury, of glasses to 
assist the sight, commonly called spectacles, though little thought of, has 
been of immense use. By it the blessingf of vision have been improved, or 
continued, in many miUions, and in most cases for several years. WhUe the 
other organs of the animal machine become, in aged persons, in a great 
degree incompetent to their respective functions, the eyes„ by the help of 
spectacles, are enabled to perform their peculiar uses to an extent little short 
«f what they wei« equal tp in the heyday of youth. 
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of land, they had no better means of ascertaining their latitude 
agd longitude, than by their observations of the heavenly bodies. 
The peculiar property of the magnetic needle to point to the north, 
emboldened navigators to trust themselves to unknoven seas, and 
to go where their ancestors durst not venture. Under its guidance 
they established a free intercourse with the most remote countries; 
imparted to distant nations the advantages of commerce, and 
pointed out to the Europeans, a boundless scope for the plantation 
of coldliies in every quarter of the globe. 

In tracing the progress of navigation, from the confined limits 
of the Mediterranean and the Baltic shores, to its present extent in 
the northern and southern hemispheres, we observe, upon the map 
of the globe, the tracks of those renowned navigators, Christopher 
Columbus, Vascode Gama, and Sebastian Cabot; and we follow 
with lively curiosity, and particular interest, the courses' of Drake, 
Raleigh, Anson, Byron, Carteret, and Cooke. 

Among the first fruits of this new invention, were the discovery 
of America, and of a passage by water to India. These two 
events took place within six years of each other* For the former, 
mankind are indebted to the skill, science, and spirit of enterprise 
of Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, under the auspices of Isabella, 
quden of Castile; and for the latter to Vasco de Gama, a Porta* 
guese. From the intercourse thus begun between the new and 
old world, the gold and silver of the former being poured into the 
latter, gave an astonishing impulse to the industry, commerce, 
navigation, and manufactures, of its inhabitants. The passage of the 
most southern cape of Africa, greatly facilitated the intercoursee 
between Europe and Asia, or the last settled quarter of the eastern 
continent, with that portion of it which was first settled, and from 
which all settlements had originated. The valuable commodities 
of the first postdiluvian states, which used to be carried over land 
many hundreds of miles, were henceforward transported by water, 
at less expense, and with increased safety, and convenience. 
Distant colonies were planted. Commerce and navigation, re- 
ceiving a new impetus, were urged to an extent hitherto unknown. 
Modern history affords many examples of the prowess of con- 
querors who* have desolated the world. And yet, we may ask, 
of what benefit to society were the victories of Clovis, Charle* 
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magne, Gengis Khan, Tamerlane, William the Conqueror, 
Charles v., and of Philip II.? Their empires, triumphs, con- 
quests, and projects, have left little impression behind them, not- 
withstanding the attention they once attracted, and the violent 
convulsions which they made in the world. The mind turns with 
delight to more pacific scenes, to trace the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus, and Vasco de Gama. We consider with more satisfac- 
tion, than the recital of battles and sieges can afford, the mild 
and benevolent spirit of colonization, which actuated the exertions 
of William Penn, and the sublime philosophy of Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke. These have a more beneficial influence in enlarging 
our knowledge, and satisfying our curiosity, than the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the conquests of the ambitious, and the 
maclmiations of the politic. The works of war and heroism, are 
too otten destructive in their operations, and disastrous in their 
consequences; and they wound the feelings, by the calamities they 
have produced. 

The arts and sciences have kept pace with the progress of 
manners and of religion, in adorning and exalting the human mind, 
and their united light has dispelled the shades of ignorance and 
barbarism. The intellectual powers, after ages of depression, 
have surmounted all obstacles, and operated through every channel 
of knowledge. It is not arrogating too much to assert, that 
the glory even of ancient Greece and Rome, has been equalled, 
if not surpassed, by the talents and diligence of the moderns, in 
cultivating whatever can instruct and improve society. • .^ 

The invention of gunpowder gave the activity of mind to inani- 
mate matter, and, contrary to all expectations, diminished the ef- 
fusion of human blood, and mitigated the calamities of war. 
Battles fought with fire-arms are known to be less bloody than 
those, in which the combatants used to engage hand to hand, or 
with missile weapons. Cannons, bombs, and mortars, followed 
in the train of gunpowder, and not only gave birth to regular for- 
tifications and sieges, but reduced the art of attack and defence 
to fixed principles of calculation, and eventually retarded the pro- 
gress of conquests, by rendering them difficult, tedious, expensive, 
and often uncertain. Printing was, in some respects, the reverse 
of gunpowder, for it gave body, shape, and form, to thought; and 
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multiplied its images with so much facilitj, when compared with 
writing by hand, as to furnish the means of acquiring and com- 
municating knowledge to millions, who must have been for ever 
excluded from its acquisition, if only attainable from written 
copies or oral instruction. The honour of having given rise to 
this art has been claimed by several persons and cities, but the 
original inventor was Laurentius John Coster, of Haerlem, who 
made his first essay with wooden types, about the year 1430. 
This admirable discovery w*as made at a period the most favoura* 
ble to its reception and improvement. Not only a taste for polite 
learning began to be fashionable in the fifteenth century, but manj 
persons of the first rank in several parts of Europe, and particu- 
larly in Italy, distinguished themselves by their love of letters, and 
their patronage of eminent scholars. Many public libraries^ere, 
about this time, erected in the great cities of Europe, and were 
furnished with manuscripts of ancient authors, purchased at a great 
expense. No invention, therefore, could be more fortunate or 
more likely to gratify the general curiosity, than that, by which 
copies of the same work were easily and expeditiously multiplied 
and circulated, through every part of the civilized world. 

This art would have been comparatively of small value a cen^ 
tury or two before, when the grossest ignorance prevailed, and 
even persons of high birth and distinction were extremely illite- 
rate. But the people of the fifteenth century were highly grati- 
fied by the discovery of an art so congenial to their taste. 
#As books were multiplied, a taste for reading became more 
general. The reformation of religion, and the revival of classical 
learning, were reciprocally advantageous; they reflected mutual 
light, and afforded mutual assistance to each other. Tbe 
ecclesiastics, when books were placed within the common reach, 
could no longer confine the languages, or the writers of antiquity 
to themselves. The rapid and easy diffusion of knowledge which 
flowed from this art was so essential, that, without its aid, the 
glorious reformation, which followed in less than a century, must 
have been crippled in its progress. The researches of refoimers 
after long hidden truth, and their detection of profitable errors, 
would have had but a very limited circulation, but for the aid of 
the printer's art. The benefits of printing are as extensive as they 
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are various. It is the safeguard of liberty. It is the ally of re- 
ligion; furnishes the means of rational improvement, and amuse- 
ment in the hour of sickness and leisure; communicates instruction 
to the young, and entertainment to the old; and spreads these en- 
joyments far and wide, before every nation of the globe. The 
reformation, which was so much indebted to the new and expe- 
ditious mode of multiplying copies by the printer's art, became, ia 
its turn, the fruitful parent of widely extended benefits to man- 
kind. It emancipated the freeborn mind from tlie fetters of 
priestcraft, and disposed it to think and act from the impulse of 
its own powers. The previous degradation of the subjects of the 
see of Rome, at that time called the universal church, was incon- 
ceivable. From humble beginnings, the Popes of Rome had 
advanced with such an adventurous and well directed ambition, 
that they established an unlimited spiritual dominion over the 
minds snd sentiments of men, to which Europe submitted with 
implicit obedience. Their claims of universal jurisdiction, as 
h^ads of the church, and their pretensions to infallibility as suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, were as chemerical, as they were repugnant 
to the genius of the Christian religion. But on these foundations, 
the superstition and credulity of mankind enabled them to erect 
an amazing superstructure. In all ecclesiastical controversies, 
their decisions were received as the infallible oracles of truth. 
Nor was the plenitude of their power confined to these alone; 
they dethroned monarchs; disposed of crowns; absolved subjects 
from the obedience due to their sovereigns; and laid kingdoms 
under interdicts. There was not a state in Europe, which had 
not been disquieted by their ambition. There was not a throne 
which they had not shaken, nor a prince who did not tremble at 
their power. Nor was this all: not content with their empire in 
this world, they extended it to that which is to come, and exer* 
cised over their deluded votaries, powers which belong to God 
alone; and for the exercise of these pretended powers in a future 
world, they drew from their ignorant, credulous subjects, immense 
revenues in that which is present. 

There is perhaps no occurrence recorded in the annals of man- 
kind, since the first publication of Christianity, which has had so 
considerable an influence in liberating the powers of the mind, 
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from the tyranny of superstition, and in the promotion of true 
religion and general knowledge, as the reformation from popery 
in the sixteenth century. This all important event deserves a 
particular survey. Waldus, in the twelfth century, Wickliff in 
the fourteenth, and Huss in the fifteenth, had inveighed against 
the errors of popery with great boldness, and exposed them with 
great ingenuity; but their attempts to instruct the minds of the 
ignorant and illiterate were ineffectual. Such feeble lights, in- 
capable of dispelling the thick darkness which enveloped the 
church, were soon extinguished. In a subsequent period it was 
the gracious will of Providence to raise up Martin Luther, as the 
chosen instrument of its auspicious designs. 

This great reformer was born of poor parents in Saxony. He 
received a learned education; aj^jd, in his youth, discovered great 
acuteness and vigour of understanding. He first devoted himself 
to a monastic life ill a convent cjf Augustinian fria^ and after- 
wards was appointed professor^ot philosophy and theology, in the 
new university of Wirtemberg. Having found a copy of the 
bible in the library of his convent, he abandoned all other pur- 
suits, and devoted himself to the study of the scriptures. The 
light of truth beamed upon his mind; he saw that Christianity was 
not to be learned from the writings of the schoolmen, or the de- 
crees of general councils, but from the authority of the sacred 
writings alone. An opportunity was soon afforded him of show- 
ing his zeal for truth, and his ardour for its propagation. The 
Dominican monks were, at that time, employed by pope Leo X. 
to sell indulgences for all offences and crimes, for the purpose of 
recruiting his exhausted treasury. Luther, with great boldness of 
manner, and strength of argument, preached against the irregu- 
larity of their lives, and the vicious tendency of their doctrines; 
and he represented to the people, the extreme danger of relying 
for salvation on any other means than those appointed by the ward 
of Cfod. The discovery of one error, naturally led him to the 
detection of others; from refuting the extravagant tenets, concern- 
ing indulgences, he proceeded to expose such as were maintained 
respecting pilgrimages and penances; the intercession and the 
worship of saints; the abuses of auricular confession; the exist 
euce of purgatory, and many other doctrines of the same kind, 
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which have no fotiDdation in scripture. His arguments made a 
deep impression upon his hearers, and his fame was soon spread 
through Europe. 

At the same time that he was diffusing the principles of the 
reformation, nothing proved more fatal to the interests of the 
church of Rome, or more subversive of its opinions, than his 
translation of the bible into the German language. The copies 
of it were rapidly dispersed, and perused with the greatest avi- 
dity by persons of all ranks. They were astonished at discover- 
ing how contrary the precepts of the great Author of their reli- 
gion were, to the comments and inventions of those, who had so 
long pretfsnded to be the faithful interpreters of his word. The 
great advantages which resulted from this celebrated translation 
of the bible, encouraged the advocates for the reformation, in 
other countries, to publish versions of it in their respective lan- 
guages. These materially promoted the general cause. The 
elevation of an obscure book (for such, to the shame of popery, the 
bible had been) to the dignity of a supreme judge, whose deci- 
sions were final, and from which there lay no appeal, naturally 
excited the attention of many to inform themselves of the contents 
of so extraordinary a book. At the reformation, the infallibility 
of the pope was the popular enquiry, and, after it, the infallibility 
of the holy scriptures came under consideration. Curiosity and 
conscience concurred to search. The result then and since, has 
been, that the more the word of God was read, and regarded, the 
more religion flourished and knowledge was diffused. 

Luther had the satisfaction to receive the most important assist- 
ainee from men of abilities. Among these Melancthon, Bucer, 
Zuinglius, and Calvin, were distinguished. Though they dis- 
agreed in their doctrines, they co-operated with the most perfect 
harmony, in the promotion of this great and common cause of 
reformation. The opposition made by the see of Rome to the 
divorce of Henry YIII. from his queen Catharine, hastened the 
introduction of the reformed opinions into England. The acute 
and learned Erasmus was a powerful assistant to Luther. His 
numerous works prepared the way for the reception of the new 
doctrines. He confuted many of the Romish errors, with great 
weight of argument, and force of eloquence. In his satirical 
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writings, likewise, he held up to derision, the frauds practised bj 
the monks to impose upon the credulity of the people. 

The character of Luther was such as exactly qualified him for 
a reformer. His abilities were of the first order, strong by nature, 
and improved by study. His sanctity of life was conformable to 
the pure doctrines which he taught. His diligence, in detecting 
the errors of his opponents, was ever active and indefatigable. 
He had an ardour of temper which on many occasions broke out 
with an impetuosity which astonishes men of feebler spirits, or 
such as are placed in a more tranquil situation. Conscious of 
the rectitude of his motives, he was bold to assert, and prompt to 
execute his designs. In his controversies he was regardless of the 
rank or qualities of his opponents, and treated Henry YIIJ. with 
the same opprobrious language, which he used to Tetzel or Ec- 
cius, the ignoble advocates for the see of Rome. Had he been 
less harsh and severe in his censures, and less vehement in his 
invectives, he would not have suited the rude manners of the 
times. Had he addressed his countrymen in a voice of less au- 
thority and boldness, he would not have awakened them from 
the lethargy of superstition, in which they were stupified; and if he 
bad been less confident in his own talents, and the goodness of 
his cause, he would not have spread his opinions with such ra- 
pidity, and carried them to such an extent. Unaided by power 
and unassisted by force of arms, he shook the throne of the popes 
and subverted a great part of the vast fabric of their ecclesiasti- 
cal dominion, which had been raised with consummate art, and 
whose foundations were deeply laid. This difficult task he ac- 
complished, by turning the current of public opinion against it. 
He imparted to mankind the light of reason and revelation, and 
enabled them to discern the errors, the frauds, and the usurpa- 
tions of the see of Rome; and he taught them to vindicate the 
rights of reason, conscience, and the gospel. He had the satis- 
faction to live to see whole provinces and kingdoms adopt his 
opinions with the highest respect, and subscribe to his decisions 
with the most implicit deference. 

The opposition which was raised against the opinions of the 
reformers contributed to produce the eflfect, to prevent which was 
the design of their enemies. Their severe edicts and bloody per- 
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Bccutions, made many proselytes to the Protestant faith. The 
same consequences ensued which had originally taken place at 
the first promulgation of Christianity. The rage of persecution 
mulated the curiosity, and excited the compassion of mankind; 
an4 their enquiries led to the multiplication of converts. The 
blood of the martyrs, wherever shed, was the seed of truth, know- 
ledge and religion. 

Many causes led to the success and popularity of the reformed 
opinions. The schisms in the church of Rome, the profligate 
characters of the popes, and the dissolute lives and intolerant dis- 
positions of the clergy, had disgusted the people with an esta- 
blishment, which, under the mask of religion, not only encour- 
aged immorality, but granted indulgences for great and flagrant 
crimes. The recent invention of printing gave a rapid circula- 
tion to the writings of the reformers; and particularly, to the 
various versions of the bible. And the revival of learning open- 
ed the minds of men to free enquiry and critical researches. Nor 
must we ever lose sight of that great cause into which all the 
rest may be resolved, the supreme direction of divine Providence, 
which, at this period, shed the radiant beams of its goodness and 
truth upon a long benighted world. 

The reformation not only overthrew the dominion of the 
sovereign pontifis, but obliged them to adopt a different mode of 
conduct, and to rule by new maxims of policy. Their behaviour 
was bent to the urgency of the times; from having been long 
tyrannical and imperious, they became condescending, gracious, 
and mild. Ever since the reformation, they have continued to 
govern rather by address and management, than by despotic au- 
thority, and such has been the great decline of their power, that 
from wielding the sceptre of Europe, and being the arbiters of all 
its affairs, they have been reduced to a level with the petty princes 
of Italy and Germany. 

One great advantage consequent upon the reformation, has been 
the improvement not only of its advocates, but even of its ene- 
mies in science, learning, and arts. It was found expedient to 
combat the reformers with their own weapons, and to efface the 
aspersions which they threw upon the ignorance and licentious- 
ness of the papists. Hence, the attention of the Romish clergy 
Vol. III. 9 
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has been directed to the cultivation of useful and elegant learn- 
ing, to a degree unknown in former ages. 

Similar was the change in their morals: they found it was ne- 
cessary to silence the clamour of their enemies, by a superior pro- 
priety of conduct. They endeavoured to reach the standard 
which the reformers, eminent for the purity, and even the austerity 
of their manners, had set up. This amelioration extended to all 
the papal countries; to France, to the see of Rome, and to the 
sovereign pontiffs themselves. Their love of learning, their mo- 
derate use of power, and their other virtues have made some 
atonement to the world for the follies and crimes of their pre- 
decessors. 

Such have been the beneficial consequences of an event, which, 
in apolitical as well as in a religious point of view, is a distin- 
guished object of regard and admiration. The reformation has 
vindicated the rights of reason and conscience; it has also dis- 
seminated the genuine principles of Christianity; puri6ed the faith; 
improved the manners; and increased the virtue of mankind. Its 
influence on civil liberty has in like manner been great. The 
same dispositions which led to examine the rights of popes, coun- 
cils, and the clergy, paved the way for an enquiry into the rights 
of man, and the prerogatives of kings and nobles. The result was 
favourable to the civil, as well as the religious interests of the peo- 
ple. Perhaps the greatest benefit of the reformation was the ge- 
neral impulse it gave to the human mind. For centuries prior 
to this great revolution, a lethargy universally prevailed; but this 
new state of things disposed men to think. Energy and enter- 
prise became common, and displayed themselves in all directions. 
Improvements were made in philosophy, the sciences, and all 
the practical arts connected with human happiness; and, to its 
promotion the united energies of a reanimated people were with 
asitonishing ardour and success devoted. The revival of classi- 
cal learning was in its progress contemporary with the reforma- 
tion, but in its origin prior to and introductory of it. 

Alfred the great of England, and Charlemagne emperor of 
Germany, flourished in the ninth century. These earliest lumi- 
naries of the modern world encouraged learning, both by their 
example and patronage; but by their endeavours were not suflS- 
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cienily effectual to overcome the gross ig^iorance of their times. 
The reign of barbarism and ignorance continued with little inter- 
mission till the learning, which the Arabians had introduced into 
Spain, began to spread through the rest of Europe. This learn- 
ing consisted in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, chemistry, me- 
dicine, and the philosophy of Aristotle in its fullest extent. Seve- 
ral enlightened scholars who had studied under the Arabians, 
undertook, at the beginning of the eleventh century, the educa- 
tion of youth, particularly in the cities of Italy, and, afterwards, 
in those of France, England, and Germany. To the prevalence 
and permanency of these branches of knowledge, the establish- 
ment of the universities of Europe, so general in the thirteenth 
century, was eminently conducive. Oxford began at this time to 
acquire celebrity. In the year 1340, its members amounted, 
according to the account of the historian Speed, to 30,000. Many 
other universities were not long after founded, particularly in 
Italy and France. 

In these seminaries of learning, logic and scholastic divinity 
were, for ages, the reigning subjects of pursuit. The works of 
Aristotle were perused with the greatest avidity. The syllogistic 
mode of reasoning was applied to every topic. 

Upon the logic of Aristotle was founded the cultivation of 
scholastic theology, and casuistry. To make nice and metaphy- 
sical distinctions; to separate subjects, by infinite divisions, not as 
the real nature of things, but as fancy suggested; and to draw 
conclusions which had ho moral end whatever, were the incessant 
pursuits of the schoolmen. Tlie skill, industry , and productions 
of the spider, may serve to illustrate the texture and flimsiness of 
their literary labours. The names of Lanfranc, Abelard, Petrus, 
Lombardus, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, are the most 
eminent among these celebrated disputants. And their bulky vo- 
lumes filled every library, and exercised the understanding of 
every student. These were the speculations which engrossed, for 
centuries, the whole attention of universities. 

In the mean time, classical learning was greatly neglected. 
The poets and orators of Greece and Rome, were regarded as the 
blind guides of erring reason; Virgil and Horace were looked 
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' upon, merely as the advocates for a profane and idolatrous mytho- 
logy; and Cicero was regarded as a vain declaimer. 

We discover the first dawnings of modern literature, in the 
cultivation of the language of Provence, and the rude productions 
of the Troubadours. Their romances, composed upon the strik- 
ing subjects of gallantry, war, satire, and history, first awakened 
Europe from its ignorance and lethargy, amused the minds of men 
with grotesque and lively images and descriptions; and first taught 
them to think, reflect, and judge upon subjects of imagination. 
The Troubadours occupied the middle place between Grothic igno- 
rance and Italian excellence; and, after this period, literature is 
indebted to them for raising the earliest fruits of European genius, 
and inspiring the moderns with a love of poetry. Their reputa- 
tion and their language ei^tended far and wide; and every country 
upon the continent of Europe, could boast its itinerant bards. In 
the courts of kings, and the castles of barons, they were always 
hailed as the most welcome guests; and their exertions to please, 
and to instruct, were repaid by splendid rewards. 

In the fourteenth century, men of genius arose in Italy, who 
resolved to cultivate their native tongue, and to combine with its 
elegance the charms of imagination, and the acquirements of 
classical learning. The works of Dante, Ariosto, Bocaccio, and 
Petrarch, although the productions of an age sq unpolished, have 
rarely been equalled in the succeeding four centuries. 

A series of events occurred in the fifteenth century, which 
turned the minds of ingenious men to new researches, and opened 
the way to the revival of classical learning, and the improvement 
of all the arts and sciences connected with its cultivation. 

The subversion of the Roman empire in the east, and the dis- 
covery of the art of printing, happened nearly at the same pe- 
riod of time. Learned men had long trembled at the approach, 
and at length fled before the fierce aspect of Mahomet the second. 
After Constantinople was taken by the Turks, in the year 1453^ 
many learned Greeks fled into Italy for shelter and protection. 
That country, in consequence of having always preserved a greater 
degree of refinement and knowledge than the rest of Europe, was 
happily calculated for their favourable reception. They found, in 
particular, at Florence, several Greek professors, who had been 
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induced by the liberality of Cosmo de Medici, a great patron of 
learning, to settle in that city. Into Italy they conveyed, and there 
they interpreted the inestimable works of the ancient writers, 
which had been preserved in the metropolis of the east. They were 
eagerly followed by the best Italian scholars. A more useful and 
sublime philosophy was soon adopted; and the scholastic subtleties 
of logic, and the empty speculations of metaphysics, were gradu- 
ally superseded by the useful principles of moral philosophy, the 
maxims of sound criticism, and the acquisitions of elegant 
learning. 

The patronage of the popes gave splendour and importance to 
this new kind of erudition. Nicholas the fifth, about the year 
1440, offered public rewards at Rome, for compositions in the 
learned languages; appointed professors in the belles lettres; and 
employed intelligent persons to traverse all parts of Europe, in 
search of the classic manuscripts, which were concealed in the 
libraries of monasteries. 

Leo the Tenth was conspicuous for his ardour and munificence 
in the cause of literature. He published a bull of excommunica- 
tion against all those who should dare to censure the poems of 
Ariosto. And during his pontificate, a perpetual indulgence was 
granted for rebuilding the church of a monastery, because it pos- 
sessed a manuscript copy of Tacitus. In the exercise of these 
new studies, the Italian ecclesiastics were the first, and the most 
numerous. They abandoned the intricacies of a dry and barba- 
rous theology, and studied the purest models of antiquity. 

These improvements were soon received in other countries, and 
spread their influence over France, England, Spain, and Hungary. 
The Greek tongue was introduced into England, by William 
Grocyn; he was a fellow of New College, Oxford, and died about 
the year 1520. To Germany must be allowed a very large and 
distinguished share in the restitution of letters. 

In the reign of Elizabeth of England, an accurate acquaintance 
with the phrases, and the peculiarities of the ancient poets, 
historians and orators, was made an indispensable, and almost the 
principal object, in the education, not only of a gentleman, but 
even of a lady. About this time, a relish for books began to be 
general in England. Thai relish was first excited by the nume- 
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rous iranslations of the Greek and Roman authors, and of Italian 
tales into English, in the reign of Elizabeth. The works of the 
- writers, who flourished near the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
particularly Addison, Swift, and Dryden, divested learning of its 
stiffness, revived a just taste for the classics, and had great iofla- 
cnce in making the perusal of books a popular amusement. Since 
that period, the press has supplied the means of multiplying 
books of all kinds to a degree, which exceeds the power of cal- 
culation. 

In the last ten years of the fifteenth century, when Europe was 
groaning under civil and ecclesiastical bondage, a new and great 
continent was discovered in the west, which opened an asylum 
for suffering humanity. Among the European sovereigns who 
availed themselves of this retreat for the benefit q( their subjects, 
the English kings of the Stuart line, without intending it, were 
eminently instrumental in forwarding establishments, which even- 
tually promoted the cause of human liberty and happiness. They not 
only gave charters for colonizing a great part of the North Ameri- 
can continent, but indirectly forced their oppressed subjects to settle 
therein. By their exercise of high-toned prerogative, and perse- 
cutions, multitudes were compelled to flee from the old world to 
the new. These exiles planted liberty of conscience, and equal 
rights in the woods of America; and their posterity grew up a 
hardy, enterprising race, jealous of their rights; in possession of 
liberty, and with an ardent love of it in their hearts. When they 
were advancing in their grand career, the nation, from which 
they sprung, set them a noble example. They broke through all 
hereditary claims, and transferred the crown of their highly fa- 
voured island from the line of their ancient sovereigns to a new 
dynasty, whose title rested on the choice of the people in parlia- 
ment assembled. This great event established a European prece- 
dent in favour of the rights of man. One revolution begot another. 
The North American colonists went one step beyond their ances- 
tors; for, while the latter only changed one race of kings for 
another, their descendants dropped the kingly office altogether, and 
instituted a representative government on the broad basis of equat 
rights. The effects of this were soon reflected back on Europe^ 
and co-operated with other causes, in producing a revolution in 
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France; and that, in its consequences, has Tor the present, revolu- 
tionized a great part of the continent of Europe; but the final re- 
sult is yet uncertain. From these general views of Europe, we 
hasten to the particular history of its most prominent states. 



Gil EEC E. 



Greece, in ancient geography, formed, as it were, the boundary 
i or frontier between Europe and Asia, and comprehended a great 
number of different states and kingdoms. Its situation corresponds 
with that of the middle states of the American government; for it 
extends from the 36th to the 41st degree of north latitude. The 
whole country is almost equally divided by two opposite gulfs, 
compressing between them a mountainous neck of land to the 
breadth of only five miles into the peninsula of Peloponnesus; and 
; the territory extending northwards from the extremity of the Co-^ 
I rinthian isthmus, to the southern frontier of Macedonia. The Pelo- 
ponnesus 160 miles in length, and scarcely 100 in breadth, is every 
where intersected by mountains. During the flourishing ages of 
[Greece, this small peninsula contained seven independent commu- 
nities, which may be ranked as follows, Laconia, Argolis, Corinth, 
lAchaia, Arcadia, Elis, and Messenia. The Grecian possessions, 
to the north of the isthmus of Corinth, were more considerable, 
extending 260 miles from east to west, and 150 from north to 
[south. They were naturally divided by the long and intricate 
jridges of Olympus, Pindus, Oeta, and Ossa, into nine separate 
[provinces, which, during the celebrated ages of Grecian freedom, 
[Were occupied by nine independent republics, which may be 
ranked as follows, Attica, Boeotia, Thessalia, Phocis, Acarnania, 
Doris, ^tolia, Locris and Megara. Besides these diflerent 
i^tates, which, excepting Messenia, uniformly remained separate 
luid free, there were several inferior communities which some- 
times ackxiowledged the jurisdiction of their more powerful neigh- 
bours, and emboldened, on other occasions, by the assistance of 
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distant allies, ventured to shake off the joke, and to assume 
national independence. Such were Thespia and Platea, in 
Greece, properly so called, and the cities of Phlius and Pallene, 
in the peninsula of Peloponnesus. But, without regard to these 
temporary and inconsiderable establishments, we may conceive 
the whole country to have been divided among sixteen republics, ; 
each of which (had their territories been equal,) would have pos- 
sessed a district of about thirty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth. 

Phocis was distinguished for its oracle of Delphis; Corinth for 
its commerce and its riches. The former, as superstition de- 
cayed, fell into contempt; and commerce was ever too precarious 
a resource in Greece, to bestow on the latter any lasting pre-emi- 
nence. The relative importance of other states was determined 
by the extent of their territory, and the number of their inhabi- 
tants. In both respects, Attica, Laconia, Boeotia, and Argolis, 
were universally held to be the most powerful. Thessaly might 
have aspired to equal honours; but situated at the extremity of 
Greece, it long remained barbarous and uncultivated. 

The greatest extent of Attica, from east to west, is sixty miles, ^ 
and its breadth, from north to south, scarcely exceeds fifty. Plato 
and Demosthenes make the Athenian citizens of full age, to 
twenty thousand, and the slaves to four hundred thousand. 

Laconia was more extensive than Attica, its soil more fertile, 
and its inhabitants in ancient times, more numerous. It extended 
in its greatest length, above an hundred miles, and not less than 
fifty in its greatest breadth. The freemen of full age amounted, 
in the time of Lycurgus, to thirty-nine thousand. Of these, nine 
thousand only inhabited the capital; they were distinguished by 
the name of Spartans, and entrusted with the ordinary administra- 
tion of government. The thirty thousand Lacedemonians were 
summoned to attend the public assembly, when it was necessaiy, 
to deliberate on war, and they seem to have been consulted on 
this occasion, to make them engage more heartily in those expedi- 
tions, which the Spartan council had previously determined to 
undertake. 

Bosotia reached about seventy miles in length, and nearly the 
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same in breadth. Diodorus Siculus assigns twenty-four thousand, 
as the number of Theban citizens. 

Argolis was less extensive than Boeotia, being seventy miles in 
length, and only fifty in its greatest breadth. The Megarians 
scarcely amounted to three thousand, and Megara may serve as 
an example of the smaller communities in Greece. 

The Athenians in the prospect of war, before they proceeded 
to vote the necessary supplies, made a general estimate of the 
value of their lands. The whole territory of Attica, their houses, 
and other property, on a fair computation, fell short of six thou- 
sand talents, or 1,162,600/. In ancient Greece, gold and silver 
bore a much higher proportion to other commodities, than they 
do at present. The same quantity of the precious metals would, 
in that country, have purchased nearly ten times as much of the 
necessaries of life, or command nearly ten times as much labour, 
as an equal sum could now purchase or command, in the maritime 
cities of the United States. 

The wealth of the other states was far inferior to that of Athens. 
None of them, except Corinth, cultivated manufactures and com- 
merce; and, if we exclude slaves, they possessed little moveable 
property. Their riches principally consisted in the produce of 
their soil, and in this respect, Laconia was the most consi- 
derable. 

That the inhabitants of so narrow a territory, neither fertile nor 
populous, should have been able, with such limited resources, to 
pat in motion the fleets and armies described by ancient writers, 
roust appear unaccountable; nor can it be otherwise explained, 
than by attending to the singular institutions which prevailed in 
these martial republics. 

The states of Greece required every thing, and performed no- 
thing. The magistrates possessed an a&solute command over the 
services and property of the subjects, and could, on any occasion, 
call forth their most vigorous exertions. The institutions, esta- 
blished for this purpose at Athens, seem with little variation to 
have prevailed over all Greece. In that famous republic, the 
youth of every condition were obliged, at the age of eighteen, to 
enlist in the service of the community, and from their eighteenth 
to their twentieth year, were commonly employed in guarding 
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the forts in Attica. Thej came under engagements to follow, 
wherever their leader should conduct them; to use every effort 
to promote the prosperity of the republic; to oppose with their 
utmost vigour those who attempted to alter any of the laws in force, 
without the consent of the people; to sail to every part of the world, 
in order to take possession of the lands assigned them; and to keep 
up, in all the territories belonging to Attica, the culture of grass and 
corn, and the plantations of vines and olives. This oath, ratified 
by many solemn ceremonies, they were obliged to maintain in- 
violate, until they had reached their fortieth year. Men were 
torn from their families and their professions; and, though pos- 
sessed of competent fortunes obliged, at the summons of a general, 
to take their station in the ranks. 

The authority exercised over rich anrd poor was equally un- 
limited. But the condition of the former was particularly disa- 
greeable, because their estates, as well as their personsl services, 
might be demanded; and, without danger of inevitable ruin to 
their owners, could not be withheld. They not only furnished 
the whole expense of the navy, but paid such ex^traordinary contri- 
butions as any sudden emergency required. The Athenians were 
tyrants in one capacity, and slaves in another. That imperious 
line, which in the United States is drawn between power and 
liberty, was a secret undiscovered in Greece. 

These institutions, disagreeable as they were to individuals^ 
enabled the republic to exert itself with vigour, against its foreign 
and domestic enemies. This exorbitant and uncontrolled juris- 
diction assumed by the Grecian states over their colonies and 
allies, tended still farther to promote the same end. Sparta ex- 
ercised in this respect an unlimited authority. 

The mode of carrying on war, in that age, had a great tendency 
to invigorate and prolong the military efforts of the Greeks. 
These fierce republicans were strangers to the generous maxims 
of humanity, which, in modern times, have disarmed that destruc- 
tive art of half its terrors. They knew not to spare either the 
liberties or the lives of an enemy, even when imploring their 
mercy. Property^ whether public or private, belonged of right to 
the victors; while the vanquished were put to the sword, or re- 
duced to servitude. As these barbarous customs called forth 
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tlie utmost vigour of the one party to repel the calamities which 
threatened them, so they animated the conduct of the other, by 
rousing the keenest passions of the heart. War was carried on 
with an animosity, of which men endowed with any degree of 
sensibility can hardly form an idea; and its consequences were 
not mo^re destructive to the conquered, than advantageous to the 
conquerors. Nations, in the present age, may exhaust their 
wealth and resources, even by successful expeditions. But (he 
sword was considered, and was employed in Greece, as the prin- 
cipal means of acquiring riches. During the pride of their pros- 
perity, republics amassed treasure by plundering their neighbours. 
They too were plundered, in their turn, by some more successful 
rival, or by a combination of adverse states. Thus there was 
kept up a perpetual circulation of property, as well as of power. 
In the repeated shocks of * hostility , individuals were beggared^ 
ruined, or enslaved; an unfortunate community was sometimes 
extirpated. But the leading powers obtained distinction by the 
distress of their inferiors; and the glory and renown of particular 
republics were purchased by general misery and desolation. 

The inhabitants of Greece, known at an era prior to the com- 
mencement of the history of any part of Europe, preserved also 
the traditions of a period of time when their forefathers lived 
elsewhere. All history proves, that a spirit of migration has been 
felt in almost every part of the globe; and we know that it has 
never ceased to actuate a portion of mankind. 

The provinces bordering upon the river Euphrates, supposed 
by many to have been the first settled after the flood, were cer^ 
tainly among the first that became populous. There, from the 
nature of the climate, the wants of man are comparatively few, 
and those plentifully supplied by a soil of exuberant fertility. 

Of the families who went in quest of new settlements, those 
who took possession of Egypt seem to have been the most fortu« 
nate. That singular country, from its situation, among deserts, 
enjoyed more than insular security*, and offered in abundance 
the necessaries of life. Its periodical floods, are among the most 
precious boons of nature. From the waters of the Nile, almost the 
whole of the district properly termed Egypt, receives a rude spe- 
cies of tillage, and a rich surface of manure, and is advantageously 
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prepared by the hand of nature alone, for the reception of any 
grain that man may wish to sow. The fertility of the soil render- 
ing the returns prodigiously great, population quickly followed 
abundant subsistence. 

From the fertility of the countries near the Euphrates, and Nile, 
it is reasonable to suppose navigation would naturally have led 
men to the knowledge of Europe, especially to such parts of it as 
are to Americans the most eastern. 

We find that Assyria was a powerful empire; Egypt, a most 
populous country, governed by a very refined polity; and Sidon, 
an opulent city, abounding with manufactures, and carrying on 
extensive commerce at a time when the Greeks, ignorant of the 
most obvious and necessary arts, are said to have fed upon acorns. 
Yet Greece was the first country of Europe that emerged from the 
savage state; and this advantage it seems to have owed entirely to 
its means of ready communication with Eg}'pt, and the civilized 
nations of the east. 

The migrating hordes generally found countries ovei^rown with 
wood, and inhabited only by beasts. Hunting was their resource 
for a livelihood; arms their first necessaries; their lives were spent 
in action; they spread far; had few neighbours; and with those 
few, little intercourse. Such people were inevitably barbarous. 
Those, who came to the western coast of Asia Minor, would have 
many inducements to cross to the adjacent islands. Security 
from savage beasts, and men as savage, would be the first object, 
and those islands would seem to promise a greater degree of safety 
than the continent. Upon discovering other islands, navigation 
would become almost a natural employment. Their knowledge 
would soon extend to the coast of the continent of Greece, indented 
as it is with gulfs, and divided into peninsulas. Greece was very 
early known to the Egyptian and Phoenician navigators, perhaps 
soon after its first population; and as no part of it was very dis- 
tant from the sea, the whole thus participated in the means of 
civilization, not within the reach of the greatest part of the rest of 
Europe. 

This country, called by the ancient inhabitants Hellas, by the 
Romans Graecia, and by us Greece, was of small extent. It is 
scarcely half so large as Virginia, and not equal to a twentieth 
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part of the United Stales of America. It had natural peculiarities 
which influenced the manners, and political institutions of its in- 
habitants: a short geographical account of it would therefore seem 
to be a necessary introduction to its history. 

Greece is surrounded by seas, except where it borders upon 
Epirus and Macedonia. . These two provinces were inhabited by 
a people of the same origin with the Greeks, who spoke a dialect 
of the same language; but the more southern Greeks, though di- 
vided under numerous local governments, still considered them- 
selves as o^ne people, to the exclusion of the Epirots and Macedo- 
nians. Of what was universally allowed to be Greece, Tbessaly 
was the most northern province. It is an extensive vale of un- 
common fertility, completely surrounded by very lofty mountains. 
Od the north, Olympus divides it from Macedonia. Contiguous 
ridges extend to the Ceraunian mountains, which form the north- 
ern boundary of Epirus, and terminate in a lofty promontory called 
Acroceraunium, famed for its thunder storms. Findus forms the 
western boundary of Thessaly, and CEta the southern. Between 
the foot of Mount (Eta and the sea is the famous pass of Thermo- 
pylae, the only entrance on the eastern side of the country, to the 
southern provinces. The lofty ridge of Pelion spreads in branches 
to (Eta, and is connected by Ossa with Olympus. The tract extend- 
ing from Epirus and Thessaly to the Corinthian isthmus, and the 
gulfs on each side of it, contains the provinces of Acarnania,£tolia, 
Doris, Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica. Many branches, from the 
vast ridges of Pindus and (Eta, spread themselves through the coun- 
try, ^tolia was defended by mountains with difficulty passable. Do- 
ris was almost wholly mountainous. The ridge of Parnasslis effec- 
tually separated the eastern and western Locrians. Phocis pos- 
sessed one plain, of small extent, but very fertile. Boeotia con- 
sisted principally of a rich vale with many streams, and lakes, 
bounded on the north-east by the Opuntian gulf, and almost sur- 
rounded by the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, Ciiha&ron, and 
Parnes. The two latter formed the northern boundary of Attica, 
a rocky, barren province, producing little corn, and less pasture, 
but many species of fruits, particularly olives and figs in abun- 
dance and perfection. 

Arcadia, the central province of the Peloponnesus, is a cluster 
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of mountains, but interspersed with plains high above the level of 
the sea. Lofty ridges, the principal of which are Taygetus and 
Tarex, branch through Laconia, to the two most southern promon- 
tories of Greece, Joenarum and Malea. Between these runs the 
Eurotas: the vales are rich, but not extensive. From Cyllene, the 
highest and most northern of the Arcadian mountains, two other 
branches extend in a southeasterly direction. These include the 
vale of Argos, remarkable for its fertility. Achaia is a narrow 
strip of country on the northern coast, skirted by mountains along 
its wJiole length. Elis and Messenia are less mountainous than 
the other Peloponnesian provinces. The latter, particularly, is 
toot only the most level portion of the peninsula, and the best 
adapted to tillage, but in general the most fruitful of all Greece. 

The traditions of the Greeks, agree with the records of sacred 
history, in representing the countries of Thrace, Macedon, and 
Greece, as peopled at an earlier period than any other portion of 
the western world. The southeast corner of that quarter of Europe 
formerly named Greece, but now Turkey in Europe, from the 36th 
to the 41st degree of latitude, was inhabited about eighteen centu- 
ries before the Christian era. Greece, and the islands connected 
with it, are supposed from the account given by Moses, Genesis, 
c. X. V. 5. to have been peopled by the sons of Japhet, and there 
is scarcely any writer, either ancient or modern, who has touched 
upon this subject, but has imagined Javan to have been the same 
as Ion, from whom the lonians were descended. The isles of the 
Gentiles, mentioned by Moses, are generally supposed to mean 
the regions of Greece and Europe separated, in a great measure, 
from the Asiatic continent by the intervention of the sea. The 
first inhabitants of those countries were the sons of Japhet. But 
their successors the Helledians or Hellenes, the Pelasgi, and the 
lonians, were not of that race. They came afterwards, and all 
the best Greek writers agree, that when their ancestors made their 
way into those provinces they were possessed by another people. 
Who these were is no where uniformly said; only they agree to 
term them in general, B«fC«6f«/, or a rude uncivilized.people. This 
second set of inhabitants, which in process of time became so 
famous, are supposed to have come principally from Egypt, and af- 
terwards partly from Babylonia, and those other eastern countries 
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in which, as in Egypt, science was first cultivated. If their con- 
jectures be well founded, the origin of the Greeks is like that of 
the United States; for, in both cases, a civilized people intruded 
themselves among savnges, and by degrees took possession of their 
country. 

The happy position of Greece, between Europe and Asia, 
divided only by a narrow strait from Asia, by a narrow sea from 
Egypt and Syria, and not far remote from those eastern regions 
which anciently, most populous and flourishing, first invited 
strangers to visit, and afterwards to dwell among them. 

Greece, though generally a rough and intractable country, en- 
joyed many great, and even peculiar advantages. The climate is 
very various. The summer heats are generally great; the winters 
in some parts severe; but the former contributes to the perfection 
of the finest fruits, the latter braces and hardens the bodies of 
the inhabitants; while the sea, no where very distant, materially 
influences the temperature of the seasons. The coast abounds 
with excellent harbours. The low grounds afibrd rich herbage; the 
higher, corn, wine, and oil; and of the mountains some produce 
pasture, some were covered with a variety of timber, others 
abounded with the finest marble, and contained valuable metals. 
This varied surface gave rise to a great diversity of climate during 
every season of the year. 

The first emigrants who took possession of this country, wanted 
no inducement to settle in the rich and beautiful vales with which 
it abounds. 

The spirit of migration seems not soon to have subsided among 
mankind. Many whole hordes quitted the spots they had first 
chosen, and wandered in quest of others. It appears to have been 
a universal practice, when an eligible situation was overstocked 
with inhabitants, to send out colonies to distant countries. 

In very early times, we find Greece overrun by many different 
people. Some came by land from the north, some by sea, from 
the east or south, some mixed amicably with the ancient inhabi- 
tants, some subdued or expelled them. Of the expelled, some 
wandered in quest of unoccupied vales, or, in their turn, drove out 
the inhabitants of the first they came to, if they found them weaker 
than themselves. Others took to the neighbouring mountains, and 
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thence harassing the intruders, not unfrequenlly recovered in 
time their old settlement. When pressed by a superior force 
they quitted their possessions with little regret, thinking that a 
livelihood niight be had any where, and anxious for nothing more; 
being always uncertain when a more powerful clan might covet their 
territory, they had little encouragement to build, plant, or provide 
in any way, farther than for the present moment. 

Thus Greece, in its early days, exhibited a state of perpetual 
marauding and piratical warfare. Cattle, as the great means of 
subsistence, were at first the great object of plunder. But Greece 
had nothing more peculiar than its adjacent sea. Small islands 
were there so thickly scattered, as to render the inhabitants mari- 
ners from necessity. By water it was soon found most conve- 
nient to carry off spoil. Thus was created the most powerful 
incentive to piracy in a sea, whose innumerable islands and ports 
afford constant opportunity for the practice. Hostilities would 
naturally ensue, and hence might first arise the estimation of pi- 
racy, which long prevailed among the Greeks, as an honourable 
practice. In Sicily such sentiments yet prevail; and among all 
the Arabian tribes, from the middle of Asia to the end of Africa^ 
the idea of a union between honour and robbery, has been trans- 
mitted through hundreds of generations. 

Such was the wild and barbarous state of Greece in general, 
at a period when Crete, the largest of its islands, had acquired 
a polity attended with superior civilization. In vain, however, 
would we enquire at what precise period, in what state of society, 
by what exertions of wisdom and courage, so extraordinary a 
work was accomplished; for many centuries elapsed, before writ* 
ten records became common. 

The glory of this establishment is generally given to Minos, a 
prince of the island,' whose history is involved in obscurity; but it 
is supposed that he was chief of the adventurers from Phoenicia. 
We are, indeed, without materials for any connected history of 
Crete, even after the age of Minos; but there remains fronii the 
most respectable authorities a general account of its polity. It 
rested upon two principles, that freemen should be all equal, and 
that they should be served by slaves. The lawgiver, therefore, 
allowed no private property in land, nor scarcely in any thing. 
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The soil was cultivated by slaves on the public account; the 
freemen ate together at public tables, and their families were 
subsisted from the public stock. The monarches authority, ex- 
cept in war, was extremely limited. The magistracies were 
wisely adapted to the spirit of the government. A severe mo- 
rality was, in some instances, enforced by law. The youth, in the 
course of an education particularly calculated to form soldiers, 
were trained to the strictest modesty and temperance. But 
while a comparatively small society thus lived in freedom, and 
honourable leisure, a much larger portion of mankind was, for 
their sakes, doomed to rigid and irredeemable slavery. 

It is difficult to account for the first establishment of such a 
system, but, upon the supposition, that a band of adventurers 
from the polished countries of the east, seizing the lands, like the 
Spaniards in the West Indian islands, deprived the ancient in* 
habitants of arms, and compelled them to labour. Accordingly 
we find it remarked, that the Cretan constitution was not that of 
a civil, but of a military community; not so much of a state as of 
a camp. 

From strong concurrent testimony it appears, that Minos was 
an able prince, who availed himself of the advantages ranking 
from the command of a people formed to regular government, 
and not unacquainted with the useful arts. Against those pirates, 
who infested every part of the Grecian seas, he kept armed ves^ 
sels in constant readiness; and his measures were so vigorous and 
judicious, that he established security throughout the ^gean sea. 
Hence he has the credit among historians of having been the first 
Grecian prince, who acquired the sovereignty of the ocean. By 
means of his fleet he greatly extended his authority among the 
islands; he was respected throughout the coast of the neighbour- 
ing continents; and he left behind him a lasting reputation for 
wisdom, justice, and power. 

Before the reign of this great prince, such had been the ex- 
cesses of piracy, that all the shores, both of continental and insu- 
lar Greece, were nearly deserted; the ground was cultivated only 
at a secure distance from the sea; and there only, towns and 
villages were to be found. But no sooner was the evil repressed, 
than the active disposition of the Greeks led them again to the 
Vol.. III. 11 
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coast. The spirit of adventure and industry, which had before 
been exerted in robbery, was turned to commerce; and as wealth 
accrued, towns were fortified, to secure them against a renewal of 
former evils. 

Sicyon on the northern coast of Peloponnesus, claimed in the 
civilized ages to be the oldest town of Greece. A town implies 
not only an intention of settled occupancy, but also some provision 
against occurrences. Some municipal government is indispensa- 
ble. The town then, having more to apprehend than to hope, 
from any political connection with the rude people from whom it 
sprung, undertakes to provide for itself, and becomes an indepen- 
dent state. Thus the Greek word which we commonly translate 
city, came to signify the town, in conjunction with its municipal 
government, and when we read in Grecian authors, of a city 
founded, it is generally, by the same words, implied, that an in- 
dependent government was established. A long list of names is 
transmitted, of chiefs who ruled Sicyon with the title of king; but 
their history is uninteresting. It is said to have commenced 2089 
B, C. and to have lasted 1000 years. 

The happier situation of Corinth, founded in a very early age 
in the neighbourhood of Sicyon, perhaps prevented the growth of 
the elder town. Near the south western point of the neck that 
JQJns Peloponnesus to modern Greece, a mountain ridge, scarcely 
three miles long, rises to a height, remarkable even in a country 
of lofty mountains. The summit is at the northern extremity; 
three sides are precipices, almost perpendicular; and even on the 
fourth, the ascent is difficult. This most advantageous and nearly 
impregnable post, by the name of Acrocorinthus, became the cita- 
del; and at its foot grew the town of Corinth, which, as early as 
Homer's time, was noted for wealth, acquired by commerce. By 
land, it was the key of communication between northern and 
southern Greece; and by sea, it became through its ports, the em- 
porium for all that passed between the east and the west, as far 
as Asia on one side, and Italy and Sicily on the other. Among 
the early princes of Corinth, were Sisyphus, Glaucus, and Belie- 
rophon, names to which poetry has given fame. 

The pretensions of Sicyon, however, to superior antiquity 
among the cities of Greece, are not undispated, Argos, which 
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vYas certainly the first to acquire political eminence, has also been 
supposed by some of the most judicious antiquarians, to have had 
the most plausible claim to the earliest origin. It is said to have 
been founded by Inachus, son of the ocean, a title, which in the 
language of the age, might, possibly, imply that the bearer came 
from beyond sea, nobody knew where. 

Amid all the darkness and intricacy of early Grecisin history, 
we find a strong concurrence of testimony as to a few principal 
/acts* It was a received opinion, that Greece was originally held 
by barbarians, a name given to all who were not Greeks. 

Argos, according to all accounts, was an Egyptian colony. We 
are told that the first chief, whether Inachus, or Phoroneus, 
brought the wild natives of the neighbourhood to submit to his 
government, introduced some form of religion among them; and 
they made some progress towards civilization. The successors 
of Phoroneus have afforded ample matter for fable, which yet we 
find universally tinged with some reference to Egypt, and the east, 
lo, daughter of one of those princes, had, according to the poets, 
an amour with the god Jupiter; was, by him, transformed into a 
cow; in that shape travelled into Egypt, and there became a god- 
dess. Herodotus gives no improbable account of the origin of 
this fiction, and of its connection with Grecian story: as it serves 
to mark the manners of the age it may be worth relating. " Some 
Phtenician merchants," he says, " brought a cargo of the manu- 
factures of their country to Argos. The Grecian women eager to 
procure toys and utensils, which their own towns did not furnish, 
came in numbers to the sea shore. The Phoenicians, to whom 
women were, in the east very profitable merchandize, having 
allured or forced many into their vessels, and among them lo, 
daughter of the chief of the district, sailed away." 

Among the kings of Argos, also we find another personage of 
great fame in poetry, the Egyptian Danaus, whose fif\y daughters, 
it is said, married on the same day the fifty sons of his brother 
-Egyptus, king of Egypt, and all, except Hypermnestra, wife of 
Lynceus, killed their husbands on the wedding night. 

Such was the power and fame of Danaus in PeloponnesuSjj^ 
that the people of that peninsula received from him the name of 
Danaus, which remained till the time of Homer. 
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Perseus, the fifth in descent from Danaus, is the reported 
founder of the city of Mycenae. 

Contemporary with Perseus, was Pelops, son of Tantalus, king 
of Phrygia, who, it is said, pressed by unsuccessful war, quitted 
his country at tl|e head of his partizans to seek better fortuoe 
elsewhere. Thucydides relates, that while the Greeks were yet 
barbarous and their country poor, Pelops bringing with him trea- 
sures to an amount before unknown, quickly acquired an interest 
superior to that of any nation. Concurrent tradition affirms, 
that Pelops the Phrygian prince, married Hippodamia, daughter 
of Onomaus, chief of Pisa, in Eleia, whom he succeeded in \bt 
sovereignty of that territoi'y; and, in the course of a long reigo^ 
so established his influence throughout the peninsula, that it de- 
rived from him the name of Peloponnesus; which it retained so 
many ages, and which is not yet wholly obsolete. 

Astydamia, daughter of Pelops, was married to Sthenelus, king 
of Ai^os, son of Perseus. Their son and successor Eurystbeus, 
is known for his enmity to Hercules, descended also from both 
Perseus and Pelops. This hero, the Grecian or the Theban Her- 
cules, was born at Thebes, in Boeotia, of Aicmena, wife of Am- 
phitryon, king of that city; but, according to poetical report, his 
father was the god Jupiter. In vain would history investigate the 
particulars of the life of this celebrated personage, whose great 
actions, consigned to fame by an ingenious people, in a romantic 
age, have been so disguised with fictitious ornament, as even to 
have brought his existence into question. But Homer leaves no 
room to doubt, either that there was such a Grecian prince, or 
who, and what he was. He represents him as a prince com- 
manding armies, the ministers of his great actions. Yet while 
his fame forbids us to pass him unmentioned, scarcely more can 
be done, than to assign him the highest rank among the heroes of 
that heroic age, who devoted themselves to toil and danger, for 
the service of mankind; opposing oppressors, and relieving the 
oppressed, wherever they were to be found; bearing the sword of 
universal justice, which governments were yet too weak to wield. 

The city of Lacedsemon, otherwise called Sparta, was founded 
\i a period beyond authentic records. It appears from Homer, te 
have been among the most considerable of the remote ages; but is 
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little distingui«hed for any remarkable personages, or events, till 
the reign of Tyndarus, whose wife, the poetical Leda, was 
mqther of the celebrated brothers, Castor and Pollux, and the 
still more celebrated sisters, Clytemnestra and Helen. The 
brothers, afterwards, for their heroic deeds, deified and numbered 
among the signs of the zodiac, died in early manhood. The sisters 
were married: Clytemnestra to Agamemnon, and Helen to his 
brother Menelaus. By inheritance through the princesses, a large 
and valuable domain accrued to the house of Pelops. The com- 
mand of Lacedaemon was given to Menelaus. This very brief 
account we have thought proper to give of the heroic ages. Be- 
fore we proceed farther, it will be necessary to take a geographi- 
cal view of the rest of Greece. 

Of the provinces without the peninsula,, the two, whose fruit- 
fulness most attracted the attention of emigrants, were Thessaly 
and Boeotia. 

Thessaly was the most ancient theme of poetical story, and 
popular tradition, of any part of Greece. It was always famous 
for its horses, and for the horsemanship of the natives. In Thes- 
saly, also, we are told, was made the first successful attempt to 
build a ship of a size superior to that before known; and thence 
sailed the celebrated* expedition of the Argonauts. Though we 
are not to believe all the romantic tales which poets have told of 
those famous adventures, yet it seems unreasonable to discredit 
entirely, the Argonautic expedition, which may be fairly thus 
explained. Jason, a young man of high spirit, and superior per- 
sonal accomplishments, was ambitious of conducting a pirating ex- 
pedition to a greater distance than any had ventured before him. 
He built a ship larger than had hitherto been common among the 
Greeks. His own rank and character, together with the fame of 
his ship, induced young men of distinction from other parts of 
Greece to join in the adventure. They directed their course to 
Colchis, on the eastern coast of the Euxine sea, a country in some 
degree civilized, and abounding in mines of gold, silver, and iron. 
They encountered many diJiiculties, and suffered some loss; but 
in one great object of the ambition of the age, their chief was 
gratified: the princess Medea, daughter of the king of the couQtry, 
went off with him, and passed into Greece. It was a practice of 
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the Coicbians to collect gold on mount Caucasus; by extending 
fleeces across the beds of the torrents; as the water passed, the 
metallic particles remained entangled in the wool. Hence the 
adventure was named the expedition of the golden fleece. 

Bo&otia was, from natural circumstances, yet more extraordinary 
than Thessaly. It is a vale full of subterranean caverns, and pe- 
culiarly subject to eartliquakes. The surrounding mountains pour 
in their streams on all sides, forming rivers and lakes, without any 
permanent outlet. By the concussions of the earth, water courses 
were stopped, and the stream found a new channel, sometimes 
under ground: even lakes were laid dry, aind new lakes were 
formed; and, together with the cultivated country, towns were 
overwhelmed by the waters. The flood of Ogyges was probably an 
inundation, in this country, which drove all the inhabitants who 
escaped with life, to seek safety in the adjoining hilly province of 
Attica. The flood of Deucalion was a calamity of the like nature 
in Thessaly. The same reason might produce similar conse- 
quences in both; and the ignorance of after-times, confounding the 
traditions of these inundations, with the imperfect reports remain- 
ing concerning the general, or Noachic deluge, produced that field 
for fable, and poetical invention, of which Grecian ingenuity has 
made such ample use. • 

These natural calamities were not sufficient to induce the inha- 
tants to desert a country of such fertility, or to deter adventurers 
from endeavouring to establish themselves there. Cadmus lead- 
ing a colony immediately from Phoenicia, but originally from 
Egypt, is said to have founded the celebrated city of Thebes. 
No part of Greece was more fruitful in matter, for fable, and 
poetry, than Thebes. The stories of Cadmus, of Semele, Bac- 
chus, Antiope, Tethys, Amphion, Amphitryon, Alcmena, Hercules, 
Loeius, Jocasta, CBdipus, Eteocles, Polynices, may be read with 
pleasure and advantage, in the works of the Greek and Latin 
poets, but scarcely elsewhere. From those stories, however, we 
may collect, that Thebes ws|s, in that remote age, one of the most 
flourishing and powerful cities of Greece. The war mentioned 
by Hesiod and Homer, which it sustained against the seven 
chiefs, is the first instance of a league between Grecian princes^ 
and of^y approach to regular warfare. 
\ 
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The ^tolians were, in these early times, not inferior to their 
neighbours in civilization, or consequence among the Grecian 
people. Poetry has immortalized their heroes, Tydeus and 
Meleager. Their towns, Calydon and Pleuron, were among tb^e 
principal of Greece. The adjoining people of Acarnailia alone, 
of all the Greeks, had not the honour of partaking in the Trojan 
war;«and, for some centuries after that event, the western pro- 
vinces had little communication with the rest of Greece. Phocis, 
Doris, and Locris, are also without subjects of history. 

Several other towns, or independent states, were established in 
subsequent periods. They are too numerous and unimportant for 
particular notice. 

From the middle of the fourteenth, to that of the sixteenth 
century, B. C, the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Phrygians, over- 
ran the Hellenic coasts. These invaders of Greece introduced 
many important and useful improvements. They brought into 
that country the knowledge of the Phoenician alphabet; assisted 
them in the operations of agriculture; taught them several uses of 
the metals; and, in return, adopted the Grecian language. By 
the Phoenicians, they were instructed and encouraged to brave 
the dangers of the sea, and to maintain a commercial intercourse 
with each other, as well as with foreign nations. Their country, 
indeed, was peculiarly advantageous for this purpose, three sides 
of it being washed by the sea; surrounded by numerous islands, 
and abounding in excellent harbours. Greece, however, was 
slow in availing herself of the advantages it enjoyed. Many cir- 
cumstances concurred to retard its improvement. The inhabi- 
tants of different parts of the country were unconnected, on A^ 
count of the creeks and rivers, as well as the mountains and pro- 
montories, that rendered Greece different from any other part of 
Europe. The Grecian states were small; each city was fre- 
quently at war with its neighbour. Want of union and mutual 
concurrence, prevented their advancement in science and the arts. 
Their coasts were ravaged by pirates; and the metals, instead of 
being formed into useful implements of agriculture, were con- 
verted into instruments of destruction, partly for hostility, and 
partly for self defence; and the inland country was invaded by 
Tbracians, Amazons, and northern savages. These irruptions and 
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ravages of the barbarians, occasioned the institution of the Am- 
pbictyonic council, which restored some degree of present tran- 
quillity to Greece^ and laid the foundation of its future grandeur. 
In the progress of the Greeks towards civilization, they perceived 
the advantages of political confederacy, before they became sensi- 
ble of the benefits of civil union; and accordingly a federal asso- 
ciation, between different communiti^, ^as formed befone the 
members of any one state had been sufficiently united in the sys- 
tem of domestic policy. At the commencement of the Trojan 
war, 1193, B. C. all the Grecian states had adopted one uniform 
system of government, uniting the independent spirit of European 
freedom, with the respectful veneration of Egyptian and Asiatic 
superstition. 

The origin of the gods of Greece, has afforded a subject of 
elaborate discussion; and many learned writers have traced it to 
Palestine, Egypt, and other nations, whence the first settlers, or 
future emigrants sprung. Inquisitive men have endeavoured to 
trace the corrupted streams of Pagan worship, to the pure foun- 
tain of the Jewish dispensation. But the majesty of Jehovah is 
very feebly represented by the united power of Homer's divini- 
ties. Jupiter, the chief of them, was not omnipotent: omnipre- 
sence was not among his attributes; nor was he all-seeing; and as 
perfect goodness was no where to be found in Homer's heaven, 
so there was by no means perfect happiness there. The chief 
of his gods is supposed to be under the control of Fate. It 
seems to have been his office to superintend the fulfilment of 
the decree of that blind power; and, for that purpose, to keep 
a Watchful eye on the ways of both gods and men. Jupiter 
is described under apprehension from his inferior deities; be is 
subject to various weaknesses; liable to be overcome by passion, 
and the goddess of mischief. Atg was said to be his eldest 
daughter. Consistently' with such an idea, we find the inferior 
deities, in general, more disposed to disturb than assist the govern- 
ment of the chief, who is represented as without the least confi* 
dence in their wisdom, and right intentions, placing his whole 
dependence on his own strength. Hence, alone also, was derived 
their reverence for him; not because he was wise and good, but 
because he was powerful. The mythology of the Greeks is of a 
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peculiar structure, that, whencesoever originallj derived, it must 
have undergone a particular modification in the Grecian soil. 

The gods of Oreece were subject to the blind passions, which 
govern unhappy mortals: their wants, and theii^desires were simi- 
lar to those of man. What was wanting in their dignity and per- 
fection, was supplied by their number. Homer only describes 
the principal and reigning divinities; but, Hesiod, who gives their 
genealogical history, makes the whole amount to thirty thousand. 
Every virtue had its protector; every quality of extensive power 
ia human life, had its patron; and every grove, mountain, and 
river, its favourite inhabitants. 

In examining the political state of the Greeks, during the 
heroic ages, we shall find that they, especially in the latter part 
of this period, deserve the title of republics rather than monarchies^ 
by which they were first known. The soldiers of any warlike 
tribe fought and conquered, not for their leaders, but for them- 
selves; and the land acquired by their united valour, was con- 
sidered as a common property. No distinction was known among 
them, but that which was occasioned by personal merit. Thai 
raised a chief or leader to the head of each society, and rewarded 
him with a valuable portion of ground, separated from the com- 
non property. The various states of Greece formed a general 
confederacy, in which the council of princes regulated the reso- 
lutions of the monarch, and the voice of the assembly ruled that 
of the council; and so likewise, in each particular kingdom, the 
prince, and the acknowledged majesty of the people, controlled 
the decisions of the senate. 

Prior to this state of things, Greece was originally governed by 
kings, whose office was hereditary. The increase of their wealth 
enabled them to extend their power. They began to arrogate to 
themselves all the rights of the state, as well as to assume all the 
functions of government. Their subjects, insulted by such re- 
peated indignities, determined to abolish the royal authority, 
which had degenerated' into a system of oppression. 

Aristocracies were at first established on the ruins of regal 

power^ But as the people acquired wealth, they began to aspire 

to independence. In the more commercial cities of Greece they 

soon obtained a share, and afterwards the whole administration of 
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government; and that country came to be divided into a number 
of independent communities; some of which were as remarkable 
for democratical licentiousness, as others for aristocratical rigour. 
Athens and Sparta' were the two extremes; and the less considera- 
ble states fluctuated, as it were, between them. Athens was re- 
garded as the protector of those communities, which were governed 
by popular assemblies, composed of all the citizens; and wherever 
the power of a senate prevailed, Sparta was equally respected. 

But, notwithstanding the peculiarities which distinguished one 
republic from another, the Oreeks had embraced, or at least, had 
pretended to embrace, certain principles of government, which 
were common to the whole nation. They all possessed an en- 
thusiastic love of liberty; and, united as they were, by a common 
language, and a common religion, they had entered into a general 
confederacy for maintaining their national independence. Such 
was their political situation. The singular effects of it, in giving 
activity and force to the powers of the mind, render their history 
more curious, and more interesting, than that of any other people. 

It is a question of the greatest importance, whether those politi- 
cal arrangements, which were so favourable to the efforts of 
genius, and to the display of the energies and the abilities of 
individuals, were equally advantageous to the happiness of the 
nation, and the general improvement of society. 

The turbulent passions discovered by the Greeks in their wars^ 
and other public transactions, may be easily converted by a little 
heightening of eloquence, into emulation, patriotism, and courage. 
On such partial grounds have authors, equally distinguished by 
genius and learning, described with admiration, the manners and 
institutions of the Greeks. In reading their performances, we 
seem transported into a new and unknown country, where the 
wonders of art, and the virtues of men, vie with the beauties of 
nature. Impressed with these charming, but fanciful descrip- 
tions, we recal, at the name of Greece, the ideas of taste, elo- 
quence, liberty, and virtue, and imagine that we can never ex- 
haust the praises of a people, among whom those inventions and 
discoveries, which form the chief ornament of human nature, 
were originally produced, and attained full vigour and matu- 
rity. 
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But when we examine the effect or the Greciao institutions 
on the happiness of the nation at large, our admiration is con- 
verted into pity. No people seem to have paid less attention to 
those common but important maxims, which have been introduced 
for the general benefit of society; and it may be affirmed, that 
their condition, even during the most brilliant period of their poli" 
tical existence, was more calamitous and afflicted than that of any 
other polished nation, which history describes. 

In extensive and well regulated governments, men are deterred 
from injustice by the certainty of punishment. Their pretensions 
and private competitions, are seldom allowed to disturb the public 
tranquility. But in the tumultuary governments of ancient 
Greece, the causes of dissention were innumerable; while the 
feeble restraint of laws ill administered, was unable to counteract 
tbeir force. 

Amidst the opposition of contending factions in the smaller 
states, nearly one half of the community was frequently put to 
death, or banished by the other; and, on many occasions, the 
vanquished party, reinforced by foreign assistance, returned to 
their country, and inflicted similar injuries on their opponents. 
During these furious agitations, no more respect was paid to what 
was sacred, than to what was profane. Secret treachery cen- 
sored with open violence. Even the principles of assassination 
were puUicly avowed; and wretches boasted before numerous 
assemblies of having insidiously murdered their fellow citizens. 

In t^e intervals of these violent paroxysms of party rage, private 
quarrels kept the state in perpetual fermentation. The competi- 
tions for civil offices, for military command, for public honours, 
opened an ever flowing source of bitter animosity. Neighbours 
were commonly at variance. Every one was regarded as an 
i enemy, who had not proved himself a friend. 

From a superficial view, it will appear in general, that Greece 
I was not the happy country often so eloquently described, nor in- 
ihabited by a generous race of men, who rose superior to the little 
[passions of ordinary mortals. Their amor patriae was more 
frequently pretended than real, their public spirit hypocrisy; and 
.while in order to deceive one another, they continually talked of 
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virtue and liberty, they bad no other objects in view, in all tbeir 
civil contests, than private interest and ambition. 

In a republic where hereditary honours were unknown, and 
where the magistrates returned at the year's end to a private sta- 
tion, distinction of ranks could only be founded either on the per- 
sonal merit, or private fortunes of individuals. Ancient wrilecs 
continually speak of the rich and poor, as the two principaLdivi- 
sions in the states. They formed, indeed, two distinct parties, 
each of which had its particular views, and separate interests. 
T^e rich as weH as the poorer sort, till the age of forty, were 
bound to the duty of personal service in defence of the republic. 
When relieved from this oppressive task, they were loaded with 
the still severer burden of public contributions. On all extraor- 
dinary occasions they were obliged to supply the deficiencies of 
the exchequer; it was their province to exercise every public 
ofBce attended with expense, and niany private acts of apparent 
generosity were rather extorted from them than solicited, by those 
who stood in need of their assistance. When called a second 
lime to the performance of the same duties, which had already 
half ruined their fortunes, nothing excused them. They were 
compelled either to submit to the task which their countrymen 
had imposed, or to exchange their estates with such as offered to 
undertake it. 

But with regard to the money which a citizen had been ordered 
to contribute for the defence of the state, he hdd no security that 
it should ever be applied for its benefit. The rapacity of the 
treasurers was as unbounded, as the injustice of the public was 
intolerable. The latter was open and avowed, and the citizens 
were so well accustomed to it, that they began to consider it in 
the same light with sickness, old age, or any other unavoidable 
natural calamity. The embezzlement of their magistrates, they, 
did not bear with equal patience. This is always spoken of with 
great warmth and indignation. But reiterated complaints could 
not correct the disorder. The only consolation left was, that these 
rapacious demagogues, after they had sufficiently enriched them- 
selves by the plunder of their country, would in all probability 
be plundered in their turn, and perhaps, banished or put to 
deatiK 
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By the irregular administration of justice between man and^ 
man, property was rendered so precarious, that the possession of* 
it could not afford any considerable enjoyment. But it was 
always attended with extreme inconvenience. The wealthy man 
lay at the mercy of every invidious accuser, who might traduce 
bis character^ and arraign his conduct. Before he entered on the 
different offices which he was obliged to undertake, the whole 
tenor of his behaviour, public and private, was carefully examined 
by his country. After he had executed them, he was called to a 
strict account of liis administration. It was matter of dispute at 
Athens, not without reason, whether the condition of the rich or 
poor was the most disagreeable; and general opinion decided the 
question against the rich. 

Although landed property was divided among more proprietors 
in Greece than in any modern country, yet five thousand citizens 
of Athens are said to have enjoyed no immoveable possessions. 
Destitute of patrimony or income, sufficient to procure the means 
of a decent subsistence, they were too lazy to acquire them by 
their own industry. Many led a listless, insignificant life; saun- 
tering about the public places inquiring after news; satisfied with 
the gleanings of profit to be picked up in the courts of justice, 
or with the wretched subsistence allowed them by the treasury. 

The lowest class of Athenian citizens endeavoured to alleviate 
the misery of their condition, by a very criminal consolation. 
They persecuted their superiors; banished them the country; 
confiscated their estates; and behaved with unexampled licen- 
tiousness in the public assemblies. The most turbulent, disso- 
lute, and licentious, commonly prevailed in the assembly; and 
specious qualities carried off the rewards due to real merit. From 
the manners of those elected into the first offices, we may discover 
the general character of the electors. It was a compound of 
cruelty ,'fraud, drunkenness, debauchery, and every vice degrading 
ta human nature. 

The most miserable and numerous class of inhabitants in 
Athens, were the slaves. These were treated wilh great severity 
in all the Grecian republics. Deprived of every privilege be- 
longing to them as men, they were punished, insulted, and tor- 
mented, at the will of a capricious master. 
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Such was their general treatment over all Grreece; but, at 
Sparta, it was still more intolerable. As the citizens of that re- 
public, when unemployed in war, or political affairs, wholly ad- 
dicted themselves to hunting, and other amusements, the ground 
was cultivated and all mechanical professions exercised exclu- 
sively by slaves. They were watched with uncommon attention, 
and sometimes murdered by way of sport, or to inure the young 
Spartans to blood; and when any danger seemed to arise from 
them, butchered by thousands, in a manner too shocking to be' 
described. The slaves, exposed as they were to^continual indig- 
nities, and degraded below the condition of human nature, be- 
came insensible to every manly feeling; and governed by haired, 
resentment, malice, and all the worst passions incident to the 
human frame, were always more desirous of obtaining liberty by 
the destruction of their masters, than by the merit of their own 
services. Hence the manners of the whole nation were tainted 
with a savage ferocity. And even the best Greek writers, in- 
fected by the general contagion, describe with a calm, unfeeling 
indifference, such astrocious calamities, as ought naturally to ex- 
cite horror. 

We may remark in the description of ancien writers, an ex- 
treme simplicity of manners, in every thing relating to private 
life. The Grecian houses, furniture, table, dress, were all mean. 
Their houses commonly consisted of two floors, the lower of which 
was often employed as a magazihe for holding .the provisions ne- 
cessary for the family. The furniture of the houses, excepting 
pictures, and statues, appears to have been of the plainest kind. 
The Lacedaemonians made use of no other instruments than the 
saw and the hatchet, in preparing their household accommoda- 
tions. Their more improved neighbours seem to have been so 
little acquainted with what the rudest nations in modern Europe 
regard as the conveniences of life, that even in the latter times, 
they were ignorant of the use of beds, and were satisfied with re« 
posing on the ground. Their dress was entirely of woollen, which 
originally cost them very little. Even the better sort of people 
at Athens, submitted to the meanest domestic offices. 

The most polished people of Greece affected a country life. 
The Athenians of the first rank, seldom lived in the city. Hence 
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agriculture was reckoned an honourable employment; but the 
rules of it were little attended to, and less understood. Com- 
merce was still more neglected. That of the Athenians, though 
comparatively great, must have been in itself extremely incon- 
siderable. 

The political situation of the Greeks required uncommon atten- 
tion, vigilance, and activity. Surrounded with perpetual dangers, 
every citizen was obliged to be in readiness to defend himself 
against private violence, or to avenge the wrongs of his country. 
The views of the public concurred with those of individuals in 
promoting the active virtues, and in endeavouring to render them 
habitual. Nothing was neglected, that might counteract the ef- 
fect of too luxurious a climate. Private families bad their baths, 
their gymnasia, or places for exercises. Larger ones were com- 
mon to whole districts or communities. The youth in each state, 
were trained with great care to all military accomplishments. 
Public games were instituted, which exhibited a constant image 
of war, during the short intervals of tranquillity; and citizens from 
ail the different republics, being invited to contend at them, per- 
sonal rivalry was heightened into national emulation. 

No pains were taken to render the Athenian women, at any one 
period of their lives, agreeable members of society, and their edu- 
cation was either entirely neglected, or confined, at least, to such 
objects as, instead of elevating and enlarging, tended only to 
humble and to debase the mind. The uncommon rigour with 
which they were confined was not, therefore, with a view to pro- 
mote their own advantage, but only to render them better quali- 
fied for those services, which they were required to perform. 

Though neither fitted for appearing with honour in society, nor for 
keeping company with their husbands, they were thought capable 
of superintending their domestic economy, of acting as stewards 
in their families, and relieving the men from a multiplicity of little 
cares, which they considered as unworthy of their attention, and 
ttusuitable to their dignity. The whole burden of such necessary, 
but humble concerns, being imposed on the women, their early 
treatment, and first instructions, were adapted to that lowly rank, 
beyond which they could never afterwards aspire. Nothing was 
allowed to divert their minds from those servile occupations. • No 
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liberal i<1ea tending to raise them above the mechanical and vul- 
gar arts in which they were destined to labour, was ever presented 
to their minds, and no liberty of thought, or fancy, was permitted 
them. The smallest familiarity with strangers was deemed a 
dangerous offence, and any attachment, beyond their own family, 
a heinous crime. When they were fit for the state of wedlock, 
which in the climate of Greece, happened long before their rea- 
son and understanding had arrived at maturity, they were given 
in marriage by their relations, without being consulted on the sub- 
ject; and, by entering into this new situation, they only exchanged 
the severe guardianship of a father, for the absolute government 
of a husband. 

It is the peculiar glory of all Greece, that amidst the turbulence 
of democratical faction, the general corruption and ferocious bar- 
barity of the times, many characters were formed, which do 
honour to human nature. 

From the whole it seems reasonable to conclude, that if they 
surpassed all mankind in ardour, eloquence, and the talents, which 
are required on extraordinary occasions, they were little ac- 
quainted with the pleasures of ordinary intercourse and conversa- 
tion; and if they attained unrivalled perfection in the re6ned arts,, 
they were destitute of the comforts of life. Their best qualifica- 
tions were all of the splendid kind. Their behaviour on the great 
theatre of war, and politics, excites admiration. Their history 
exhibits a pompous spectacle to posterity. But it appears more 
fortunate to have beea a spectator of, than an actor in such agi- 
tated, and perplexing scenes. 

The unnatural rights of primogeniture, which, in order to en- 
rich the eldest, reduces the rest of the family to want and misery, 
was altogether unknown to the equal spirit of the Grecian insti- 
tutions. 

The prosecution of murderers belonged to the relations of the 
deceased, who might accept a compensation in money, for the 
Ibss which the family had sustained; but in the absence of this 
composition, all the members of the tribe concurred with the party 
aggrieved, in either punishing the murderer with death, or com- 
pelling him to leave the society. 

Watr being the principal employment of the Greeks in the 
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heroic ages, they supplied by courage, what they wanted in skill. 
They inarched to the field in a deep phalanx; moved impetuously 
to the attack, and bravely closed with their enemies. Their prin" 
cipal weapon was the spear, and when the use of this failed, they 
drew their swords, and rushed on the foe. The Greeks had also 
bows, slings, and darts, which were chiefly used in their military 
pastimes. Their defensive armour was complete; a light helmet 
adorned with plumes covered the head and face; a fine corslet de- 
fended the breast; greaves of brass descended to the feet; and an 
ample shield, loosely attached to the shoulders, turned in all di- 
rections, and opposed its firm resistance to every hostile assault. 
Their close combats served to excite the most furious passions, 
and to embitter national animosity, by personal hatred and re- 
venge. Before any war could be undertaken, it was necessary 
to dispatch ambassadors, who stated the injury which had been 
done; demanded satisfaction, and if this was refused, denounced 
the resolution of their community to prosecute its claims by force 
of arms. After the commencement of war, heralds were equally 
respected by friends and foes; and they travelled in safety 
through the midst of embattled hosts. The use of poisoned 
weapons was forbidden, under pain of divine displeasure. The 
will of the gods required that life should be spared, when a suf- 
ficient ransom was promised. When a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, without any ratification, but the honour of the contract- 
ing parties, the perfidious wretches who betrayed the sanctity of 
their engagements, were devoted to the fury of the terrible 
goddesses. 

Pasturage and agriculture supplied the Greeks with food and 
clothing; but their implements for preparing these articles were 
very imperfect. The principal produce of their fields was barley, 
which supplied the ordinary food of men, as well as horses. Mills 
were unknown, and the grain was bruised between two large 
stones by hand. They cultivated the olive; but knew not how to 
extract the oil; and, though their soil was favourable to the grape, 
the juice was obtained by a tedious and laborious process, which 
Tendered wine scarce and dear. Of the mechanical arts, weaving 
was best understood. The houses consisted of two floors; they 
were surrounded by a wall, and the roofs were flat. The sciences 
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were in a low and imperfect state. For arithmetic, they had 
little occasion; by means of their astronomy, they were enabled lo 
observe the constellations, which directed the adventurous course 
of the mariner; but their navigation was so imperfect, that they 
seldom lost sight of the coasts. 

The Greeks had advanced beyond that uniform insipidity of 
deportment, that sullen ferocity of manners, and that hardened 
insensibility of heart, which universally characterizes the savage, 
but at the same time they possessed that patient intrepidity that 
noble spirit of independence, that ardent attachment ta their 
friends, and that generous contempt of pain, danger, and death, 
which render the description of the wild tribes of America so 
interesting to a philosophic mind. The social affections of the 
Greeks were less comprehensive in their objects, but more power- 
ful in their effects than those of polished nations. The imaginary 
wants, and artificial passions, which are so necessary to iirge the 
band of industry, and to vary the pursuits of men in improved, 
commercial societies, were supplied to the Greeks, by that ex- 
cessive sensibility which interested them deeply in the affairs of 
their community, their tribe, their family, and their friends; and 
which connected them even with the inanimate objects of nature. 
As they were not acquainted with the same diversity of employ- 
ments, so neither were they fatigued with the same giddy round 
of dissipated pleasures, which augment the splendid misery of mo- 
dern times. Though ignorant of numerous arts, which adorn the 
present.age, they had. discovered one of inestimable value, to ren- 
der the great duties of life its most entertaining amusement. It will 
not perhaps be easy to point out a nation, who united a more com- 
plete subordination to established authority, with so high a sense of 
personal independence; and a more respectful regard to the dic- 
tates of religion, with as ardent a spirit of martial enterprise. 
The generous quality of their political establishments, and their 
fancied intercourse with the gods, conspired to raise them to a 
certain elevation of character, which will be forever remembered, 
and admired. 

The first period of the general history of Greece, extends to 
the seige of Troy, in the year 1184, B. C. This was properly 
the infancy of Greece, and comprehends the establishment of the 
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kingdoms of Sicyon, of Argos, 1856, B. C. of Athens, of Troy, 
of Thebes, of Mycenae, between 1844, and 1493, B. C. 

Of most of these little is known; Cecrops led a colony from 
Egypt to Attica, and there founded a city, called, at first, Secropia, 
but afterwards Athens. 

Before the time of Cecrops, the people of Attica were, in know- 
ledge and civilization, inferior to the wildest savages discovered in 
America. The most necessary arts, and the most indispensable 
regulations of society were unknown. The colonies from Egypt, 
Phenicia, and Thrace, quickly rendered the people of Attica a 
new nation. In effecting this change for the better, Theseus had a 
principal hand. In his early youth, Greece/ abounded with free- 
booters, who were not obscure vagabonds and thieves; but pow- 
erful chieftains, who openly defied law and government; the dan- 
gers to be expected from whom were great. Theseus, however, 
persevered in his resolution to free the country from them; alledg- 
ing, that it would be shameful, if, while Hercules was traversing 
the earth to repress the common disturbers of mankind, he should 
avoid those at his door. 

In a short time he had occasion to exercise his valour. Peri- 
phates was a chief of the Epidaurian mountains, famous for his 
robberies. Attacking Theseus, he fell by his hand. The Corin- 
thian isthmus was a spot, particularly favourable to the purposes 
of freebooters. Scinnis, who had his station there, also attacked 
Theseus, and was slain. The neighbourhood of Crommyon, on 
the isthmus, was infested by a wild sow of enormous size, and 
uncommon fierceness, or, as some have reported, by a female 
leader of robbers, whose gross manners procurred her the appella- 
tion of sow. Whatever the pest was, Theseus has the credit of 
having delivered the country. Proceeding in his journey along 
the mountainous coast of the Saronic gulf, he still found every 
fastness occupied by men, who, like many of the old barons of the 
western European kingdoms, gave protection to their dependants, 
and disturbance to all others within their reach. His valour, 
however, and good fortune, procured him the advantage in every 
contest, and carried him safe through all dangers; though he found 
nobody friendly till he arrived on the bank of the river Cephisus, 
in the middle of Attica. There he met some people of the 
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country, who saluted him in the usual terms of friendship to 
strangers, and entertained him at their houses. 

Theseus sought every opportunity to increase the popularity he 
had acquired. Military fame was the object to which his active 
spirit chiefly inclined, but as the state had now no enemies, he 
exercised his valour in the destruction of wild beasts; and added 
not a little to his reputation, by delivering the country from a 
savage bull, which had done great mischief in the neighbourhood 
of Marathon. Report, according to the superstition of the age, 
stated that this furious animal was a minister of vengeance, em- 
ployed by the god Neptune against the people of Attica. Theseus 
took him alive, and aAer leading him in procession through the 
city, sacrificed him to Minerva. These anecdotes tend at least, 
to characterise the times, and to mark the circumstances wliich 
gave that great estimation to bodily ability, and personal courage. 
But there seems another point of view, in which they are not 
wholly undeserving attention. In this age, and particularly io 
cultivated countries, where happily, wild beasts are strangers, we 
are apt to look upon stories of destructive bulls and boars, as ridi- 
culous fables. Yet Herodotus, in the first book of his history, 
tells us, that not long before the age in which he lived, the My- 
sians, then subjects of Croesus, kingof Lydia, sent a formal depu- 
tation to their monarch to request his assistance against a 
monstrous boar, which made great ravages in their fields, and in 
their several attempts to destroy him, had done them much mis- 
cbief, and escaped unhurt. Fire arms give us a superiority over 
the brute cfeation, which men in the early ages, were far from 
possessing. To this day, when a tiger shows himself about the 
villages of the unwarlike inhabitantsof India, they apply to Euro- 
peans, if any are near, for assistance, as against an enemy with 
whom they themselves are unable to cope. 

An opportunity, however, soon offered for Theseus to do his 
country more essential service ; and to acquire more illus- 
trious fame. The Athenians, in a war with Minos, king of 
Crete, had been compelled to purchase peace by that powerful 
monarch, and to pay a yearly tribute of seven youths, and as many 
virgins. Coined money was not then in use; slaves and cattle 
were the principal riches and the most commodious and usual 
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stamlards, by which the value of other things was determined. A 
tribute of slaves therefore, was perhaps, the most convenient that 
Minos could impose. The burden was borne with much uneasi- 
ness by the Athenians; and the return of the Cretan ship at the 
usual time, to demand the tribute, excited fresh and loud murmurs 
against the government of iBgeus. Theseus took an extraordinary 
step, but perfectly suited to the heroic character which he affected 
in order to appease the popular discontent. The youths and 
virgins composing the tribute, had been hitherto drawn by lot, 
from the body of the people. He voluntarily offered himself as 
one of them. It was reported that the unfortunate victims were 
thrown into the famous labyrinth built by Daedalus, and there 
devoured by the Minotaur, a monster, half man and half bull. The 
offer of Theseus therefore, appeared an unparalled effort of patrt- 
otic heroism. Ancient writers, who have endeavoured to investi- 
gate truth, among the intricacies of fabulous tradition, tell us, that 
the labyrinth was a fortress where prisoners were usually kept, 
and that a Cretan general, its governor, named Taurus, which in 
Greek and Latin signifies a bull, gave rise to the fiction of the 
Minotaur. Theseus was received by Minos in a manner more 
consonant to the character of a great and generous prince, than 
of a tyrant, who gave his captives to be devoured by a monster. 
On the arrival of the Athenian prince among the tributary slaves, 
Minos received him honourably; became partial to his merit; and 
after some experience of it, gave him his daughter Ariadne in 
marriage. The result is said to be, that Theseus freed his 
country from farther payment of the ignominious and cruel tribute. 
This achievement, by wlmtsoever means effected, was so bold 
in the undertaking, so complete in the success, so important, and 
so interesting in the consequences, that it deservedly procured 
Theseus the greatest popularity among the Athenians. The vessel 
in which he made his voyage, was sent yearly in solemn pomp 
to the sacred island of Delos, where rites of thanksgiving were 
performed to Apollo. Through the extreme veneration in which 
it was held, it was so anxiously preserved, that, in Plato's time, 
it was said to be still the same vessel; though at length, its fre- 
quent repairs gave occasion to the dispute which became famous 
among the sophists, " whether it was or was not still the same. 
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The twelve districts, into which Cecrops had divided Attica, 
were become so many independent commonwealths, with scarcely 
any bond of union but their acknowledgement of one chief, whose 
authority was not always sufficient to keep them from mutual 
hostilities. The inconveniences of such a constitution were great 
and obvious; but the remedy was full of difficulty. Theseus, how- 
ever, undertook it; and effected that change, which laid the foun- 
dation of the future glory of Athens, while' it ranked him among 
the most illustrious patriots, who adorn the annals of mankind. 
Groing through every district with judicial authority, which, in the 
early state of all monarchical governments, has been attached to 
the kingly office, and with those powers of persuasion which he 
is said largely to have possessed, he put an end to civil contest. 
He then proposed the abolition of all the independent magistracies, 
councils, and courts of justice; and the substitution of one common 
council of legislation, and one common judicature. The common 
people, readily came into his measures. The rich and powerful, 
who shared among them the independent magistracies, were more 
inclined to opposition. To satisfy them, therefore, he offered to 
give up much of his own power, and to share with his people 
authority, honour, wealth, and all that is commonly most valued 
in royalty. Few were inclined to resist so equitable, and gene- 
rous a proposal: Theseus therefore proceeded quietly to new model 
the commonwealth. 

He began with the dissolution of all the independent councils 
and jurisdictions in the several towns and districts, and the remo- 
val of all the more important civil business to Athens. This 
was an improvement of most obvious<id vantage; his next measure 
has, at least, the appearance of deeper policy. Having observed 
that sense of weakness, natural to all mankind, which induces 
them to look up to some superior being, known, or unknown, for 
protection; having remarked that his country had a superstitious 
attachment to the imaginary deities, esteemed peculiarly tutelar 
of the respective towns, he wisely judged, that the civil union so 
happily effected, unstable if he did not cement it, by an equal 
union in religious concerns. He wisely avoided, however, shock- 
ing rooted prejudices by any abolition of established religious 
ceremonies. Leaving those peculiar to each district as they stood, 
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be instituted, or improved, one feast and sacrifice, in honour of the 
godde»8 Athena or Minerva, for all the inhabitants of Attica. This 
feast he called Panathenasa, the feast of all the Athenians, or 
people of Minerva; and thenceforward, apparently all the inha- 
bitants of Attica, esteeming themselves under the particular pro- 
tection of that goddess, uniformly distinguished themselves by a 
name formed from hers; for they were before variously called from 
their race, lonians; from their country, Atticans; or from their 
princes, Cranabns, Cecropians, or Erecthides. To this scheme 
of union, the Athenians may well be said to owe all their subse- 
quent greatness. Without it, Attica would probably have continued 
to form several little republics, united only in name, each too weak 
to preserve dignity, or even to secure independency to its separate 
government, and possessing nothing so much in common, as occa- 
sions for perpetual disagreement 

Theseus is said to have been the first prince ever known to 
have resigned absolute power, for the noble purpose of establish- 
ing a free government. He is also said to be the first Grecian 
lawgiver, who established a distinction of ranks; for he divided 
the whole community into three classes, nobility, husbandmen, 
and artificers. The executive and judicial powers, with the su- 
perintendence of religion, were appropriated to the former. A 
share in the legislature, extending to all, insured civil freedom 
and no distinction prevailed, as in every other Grecian province, 
between the people of the capital, and those of the inferior towns; 
but all were united under the Athenian name in the enjoyment of 
every privilege of Athenian citizens. When his improvements 
.were completed, Theseus, according to the usual policy for giving 
authority to great innovations, and uncommon undertakings, is 
said to have procured a declaration of divine approbation, from 
the prophetical shrine of Delphi. 

Thus the province of Attica, consisting of a triangular tract of 
land, two sides of which were about fifty, and the third, forty 
miles long, was moulded into a well united and well regulated 
commonwealth; whose chief magistrate, was hereditary, and re- 
tained the title of king. In consequence of such an improved 
state of things, the Athenians began to acquire more civilized 
manners. They were the first who dropped the practice, former- 
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ly genera) among the Greeks, of going constantly armed, and who 
introduced a civil in contradistinction to the military dress. 



OF ASIA MINOR, THE TROJAN STATE, AND TROJAN WAR. 

Asia Minor is defended on three sides by the sea, and on the 
fourth, cpnimunicates by land, with those countries, whence all 
civilization came; and in some pa^t of which was located the 
cetttre of all postdiluvian population. The western coast of Asia 
Minor, is universally described as one of the most delicious coun^- 
tries in the world, remarkable for fertility of soil, and softness of 
climate. The governments formed there in the earliest times, 
enerally commanded a greater extent of territory than those of 
Greece, A country so happy by nature, could not, without a 
polity very superior to what was then common, escape those 
miseries which the passions, or the necessities of mankind, were 
continually occasioning. The coast was nearly deserfed^eople, 
civilized enough to cultivate the arts of peace, withdrew from 
the ravages of piracy to inland tracts, less fertile, and less favour- 
ed by climate, but where, through the security enjoyed, some con- 
siderable states appear to have arisen at a very early period of 
the world. 

The first pofverful settlement upon the cdast, was that of Troy; 
and the sketch, which Homer has left us of the rise of that state, 
is a clear and genuine picture of th^ progress of population, and 
political society, in their approach to Europe, from the Asiatic 
origin of the human race. Dardanus, the founder of the Trojan 
state, was ancestor, in the sixth degree, to Hector; and may thus 
have lived, about 1 95 years before that hero. On one of the many 
ridges projecting from the foot of mount Ida, in the north western 
part of Asia Minor, he founded a town, or rather a castle, which, 
from his own name, was called Dardania. His son, Erichthonius, 
who succeeded him in the sovereignty of this territory, had the 
reputation of being the richest man of his age. Much of his 
wealth seems to have been derived from a large stock of brood 
mares, to the number, according to the poet, of three thousand, 
which the fertility of his soil enabled him to maintain. Iros, son 
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of Erichthonius, probably extended, or in some other way, im- 
proved the territory of Dardania, since the appellation^ by which 
It was known to posterity, was derived from his name. With the 
riches, the population of the state increased. Ilus, son of Iros, 
therefore, ventured to move his residence from the mountain; and 
founded, in its vicinity, that celebrated city which was called 
from his name, Ilion, but which is more familiarly known, in 
modern languages, by the name of Troy, derived from his father. 
Thrice before that war, which Homer has made so famous, Troy 
is said to have been taken and plundered. Its second capture 
was In the reign of Laomedon, son of Ilus. The government, 
however, revived, and still advanced in power and splendour. 
Laomedon, after his misfortune, fortified his city in a manner so 
superior to what was common in his age, that the walls of Troy 
were said to be a work of the gods. Under his son Priam, in 
whose reign the catastrophe of Troy took place, the Trojan state 
was very flourishing, and of considerable extent. 

A frequent communication, sometimes friendly, but oflener 
hostile, was maintained between the eastern and western coasts of 
the iBgean sea; each was an object of piracy, rather than com- 
merce, to the inhabitants of the opposite country. Cattle and 
slaves, constituting the principal riches of the times, men, women, 
and children, together with swine, sheep, goats, oxen, and horses, 
were principal objects of plunder. But scarcely was any crime 
more common than rapes. These outrages were usual, not dnly 
among the Greeks, but all other people, equally unaccustomed to 
constant, vigorous, and well regulated exertions of law and go- 
vernment. Equal licentiousness, but a few centuries since, pre- 
vailed throughout western Europe. 

The expedition of Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, into 
Greece, appears to have been a marauding adventure, such as 
was then usual. He was received very hospitably, and entertain- 
ed very kindly by Menelatis, king of Sparta. Bui this also was 
consonant to the spirit of the times, for hospitality has always 
been the virtue of barbarous ages;.it is, at this day, no less charac- 
teristical of the wild Arabs, than their spirit of robbery. Hospita- 
lity, indeed, will be generally found to have flourished in difierent 
ages and countries; very nearly in proportion to the necessity for 
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it Pari& concluded his visit at Sparta, i^vith carrying off Helen, 
wife of Menelaiis, together with considerable treasure* 

An outrage, so grossly injurious to one oMk ^^reatest princes of 
Greece, might reasonably be urged as a cause, rj^quinngthe united 
revenge of all the Grecian chieftains. But there were other mo- 
tives to engage them in the quarrel. The hope of returning ladea 
with the spoil of the richer provinces of Airia; was a strong incen- 
tive to leaders, poor at home, and used to rapine. The authority 
and influence* of Agamemnon, king of Argos, brother of Mene- 
lalis, were also weighiy. , Under this leader, all the Grecian 
chieftains assembled at Aulis, a sea port of Bceotia. 

The fleet had a prosperous voyage. It consisted of about 
twelve hundred open vessels, each carrying from fifty, to a hun- 
dred and twenty men. The number of men in the whole arma- 
ment, computed from the mean of those two numbers, mentioned 
by Homer as the complement of different ships, would be some- 
thmg more than an hundred thousand. The army having made 
good their landing on the Trojan coast, were so superior to the 
enemy, as to oblige them, immediately, to seek shelter within the 
city walls; but here the operations were at a stand. The Trojan 
walls were so strong, that Agamemnon's army could make no im- 
pi^ession on them. He viras therefore reduced to the method, most 
common for ages after, of turning the siege into a blockade; and 
patiently waiting, till want of necessaries should force the enemy 
to quit their shelter. But the art of subsisting so numerous an 
army, for any length of time, was unknown, nor would the reve- 
nues of Greece have been equal to, or the state of things have ad- 
mitted of such a measure. For in countries, without commerce, 
supplies can never be found, equal to the maintainance of a nu- 
merous superadded army. No sooner, therefore, did the Trojans 
shut themselves within their walls, than the Greeks were obliged 
to give their principal attention, to the means of subsisting their 
numerous forces. The common method of the times was to 
ravage the adjacent countries, and this they immediately put in 
practice. But such a resource soon destroys itself. To have 
therefore a more permanent and certain supply, they sent a part 
of their army to cultivate the vales of the Thracian ChersQnese. 

Large bodies being thus detached from the army, the n^mainder 
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scarcely sufficed to prevent succour and supplies from entering the 
town. Thus the f^iesre was protracted to the unusual length often 
years. It was pre ably their success in piratical voyages, that 
induced tbein-ree* s to continue it so long. But these circum- 
stances, by alarming all the neighbouring nations, contributed to 
procure numerous and powerful Allies to the Trojans. At lengthy 
in the tenth year of the war, after great exertions of valour, and 
the slaughter of numbers on both sides, Troy yielded to its fate« 
It was taken and plundered. Priam, its venerable monarch, was 
slain; the queen and her daughters, together with one only son, 
remaining of a very numerous male progeny, were led into cap- 
tivity. According to some, not only the city was totally destroyed, 
but the very name of the people from that time lost. 

To the Greeks it was a dear bought victory. Few of the 
princes who survived to partake of it, could have any enjoyment 
of their hard earned glory in their native country. None expect- 
ing that the war would detain them so long from home, none had 
made due provision for the regular administration of their affairs, 
during such an absence. It was indeed probable, that the utmost 
wisdom and forethought, would have been unequal to the purpose. 
For, in the half formed government of those day9, the constant 
presence of the prince, as supreme regulator, was necessary to keep 
the whole from running into utter confusion. Seditions therefore, 
and revolutions, were almost as numerous bs the cities of Greece. 
Many of the princes were compelled to embark again, with their 
adherents, to seek settlements in distant countries, without a hope 
of revisiting their native soil. A more tragical fate 9warted Aga* 
memnon. His queen Clytemnestra, having bestowed her.affec* 
tions on his kinsman ^gyslhus, concurred in a plot against her 
husband; and the unfortunate monarch, on his return to Argos, 
was assasinated; those of his friends, who escaped death, were 
compelled to fly with his son Orestes; and so strong was the party, 
which their long possession of the government had enabled the 
conspirators to form, that the usurper obtained complete possession 
of the throne. Orestes found refuge at Athens, where alone, 
among fte Grecian states, these seems to have been a constitution 
capable of bearing both the absence, and the return of the army 
and hs commander^ without any essential derangement. 
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The very fame of the principal persons, and events celebrated 
by Homer, seems to have led some to question their reality. Per- 
haps it may not be an improper digression here, to bring to the 
reader's recollection a passage in the history of the British islands, 
bearing so close an analogy to some of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances related by Homer, that it affords no inconsiderable 
collateral support to that poet's authority, as a faithful relater of 
facts, and painter of manners. Exploits like those of Paris, were 
in the twelfth century, not uncommon in Ireland.- In that age, 
popular opinion was so favourable to them, that even princes, 
like Jason and Paris, gloried in such proofs of their gallantry and 
spirit. Dermot, king of Leinster, accordingly formed a design 
on Dervorghal, a celebrated beauty, wife of O'Ruark, king of 
Leitrim, and by force and fraud, he succeeded in carrying her 
off. O'Ruark resented the affront, and procured ^ confederacy 
of neighbouring chieftains, headed by the king of Connaught, the 
most powerful prince in Ireland. Leinster was invaded; the 
princess was recovered; and after hostilities had continued, with 
various success, during many years, Dermot was expelled from 
his kingdom. Thus far the resemblance holds with much ex- 
' actness. The sequel differs; for the rape of Dervorghal, beyond 
comparison inferior in celebrity, had yet consequences far more 
important than the rape of Helen. The fugitive Dermot^ de- 
prived of all other hope, applied to the powerful monarch of the 
neighbouring island, Henry the second, and in return for assist- 
ance to restore him to his dominions, offered to hold them as a 
vassal of the «rown of England. The English conquest of Ireland 
followed. 
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Conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians^ the auxiliaries of the 
H&raclid(Z, The dissentions of the victors. Unsettled state of 
Peloponnesus. Chigin of the Grecian Games. Institution of the 
Olympian festival by Iphitus. 

About eighty years after the destruction of Troy, a great revo- 
lution happened, which changed the population of a large portion 
of Greece, and by its consequences, that of a great extent of the 
western coast of Asia Minor. The children and partizans of 
Hercules had' been invited from Athens to settle in Doris. Mpdi- 
liu«, chief of that province, grateful for favours received from 
Hercules, is said to have adopted Hyllus eldest son of that hero 
and to have bequeathed him his principality. Thus, fortunately 
raised from the condition of exiles to that of princes, the posterity 
of Hercules were not satisfied. Esteeming themselves the heirs 
of the family of Perseus, they never ceased to claim the dominions 
of Peloponnesus, and particularly Argos, of which the family of 
Pelops bad deprived them. After twice penetrating the isthmus 
they were compelled to retreat with loss. But at length Teme- 
nus,||Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, said to be great-grandsons of 
Hyllus, crossed the Corinthian gulph with an army, and overran 
the peninsula. Tisamenus, son of Orestes, made however a stand 
in JGgialeia, and maintaining himself there, it acquired from his 
followers the name of Achaia. Of the rest of the country the 
Heracleidas became complete masters. Temenus took possession 
of Argos, Cresphontes of Messenia, and Aristodemus dying, his 
twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, were made joint kings of 
Lacedaemon: Corinth was given to Alcthes, a descendant of Her- 
cules, and Eleia was allotted to Oxylus. Sicyon and Phlius were 
afterwards added to the Argian dominion. 

Of the particulars of this important revolution, or the causes 
of which occasioned little or no resistance to be offered, scarcely 
any information has reached us. It appears that the Heraclidse 
at their outset, judiciously disclaimed all hostile intention against 
the people of Peloponnesus, professing, that their aim was merely 
to recover their rights from princes who had usurped them. We 
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are D6t informed of the time employed in the conquest; that it was 
in the end complete, and that an entire revolution took place, are 
facts amply authenticated. As soon as the division of the con- 
quered country was agreed upon, the Heraclidas bound them- 
selves by solemn oaths, mutually to support one another in their 
respective allotments, and exacted similar engagements from all 
their subjects. But their Dorian and ^tolian followers had not 
cinquered rich and extensive provinces for others, that they 
might return themselves to the poverty of their native mountains. 
It was, perhaps, necessary policy to reward them with establish- 
ments in the newly acquired territories. A general oppression of 
the old inhabitants followed: great numbers emigr^ed: the rest 
were mostly reduced to slavery, and in the end, the Heraciidas, 
and their immediate partizans, remained sole lords of the soil 
throughout Peloponnesus, with the exception of Arcadia and 
Achaia. 

This great change in the population of Greece, occasioned a 
new distinction of the Grecian people, and brought forward to 
public attention some of the old inhabitants. It is difficult to de- 
cide whether the hords, who in the earliest times, occupied Greece 
under various names, such as Dryopes, Caucones, Aones, Seleges, 
Pelasgians and others, were different people. They seem i||l to 
have spoken one language, and also to have been very much inter- 
mixed. 

But whatever may have been originally the distinctions of the 
Grecian hordes, they became in the course of time, more than 
nominal. Although their settlements were intermixed, and their 
language originally the same, each clan preserved its peculiar 
dialect. When the Heraclidse became masters of Peloponnesus, 
the ancient inhabitants were mostly either expelled, or reduced to 
slavery. The exiles passed to Asia Minor, and overpowering the 
Asiatics, as they had been themselves overpowered by the Do- 
rians, they established colonies all along the western coast of 
that country. Four distinct appellations of the Grecian people 
now arose. These were the Ionic, MoVic^ Attic, and Doric. 

The Dorian conquest reduced the Peloponnesus to that rude 
state, in which the new lords of the country had lived among 
their native mountains: arts and civility fled with the old inha^ 
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bitantsto flourish in another soil. The first care of the invaders 
was to secure their acquisition against any attempts of the former 
possessors: their next, seems to have been to prevent any one 
among themselves, from acquiring a superiority over the rest. In 
the very partition of the country a cause of future discord arose. 
Aristodemus died: his followers to whom Laconia was allotted, 
thought they had an equal claim to the fairer portion of Messenia. 
The boundaries of the several allotments, were not every where 
accurately ascertained; and early disputes. about them led to hos- 
tilities. For many years after so violent a revolution, the un- 
settled state of things often called for the strong arm of power, to 
repress outrage, and enforce order. Internal dissentions were 
seldom interrupted, except by external war, and the situation of 
Arcadia prevented the long continuance of peace. Their moun- 
tains protected their property and freedom; and the Arcadians bor- 
dering upon all, were the natural enemies of all. Peloponnesus 
was thus relapsing into a state of anarchy and barbarism, similar 
to which existed before the age of Pelops and Hercules. 

From very early times it had been customary among the 
Greeks, to hold meetings for purposes of festivity, and social 
amusement. A foot race, a wrestling match, or some other rude 
trial of bodily strength and activity, formed originally the princi- 
pal entertainmenjt. It appears from Homer, that games in which 
athletic exercises, and music, and dancing, alternately introduced, 
were a common amusement at the courts of princes. Before his 
time, the manner of conducting them, was so far reduced to a 
system, that public judges of the games are mentioned as a kind 
of established magistrate. Men of high rank only, presumed to 
engage in them, while a large concourse of all orders, attended 
as spectators. But the most solemn meetings, and which drew 
together people of distinguished rank and character, often from 
distant parts, were the funerals of eminent men. These were 
celebrated with every circumstance of magnificence and splendour 
the age could afibrd. The funeral of Patroclus, described in the 
Iliiad, may be considered as an example in its kind most com- 
plete. 

During this period of turbulence, and returning barbarism, Iphi- 
tus succeeded to the throne of Elis. Active and interprising, but 
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not from inclination a warrior, he was anxious to find a remedy 
for the disordered state of his country. Amid the violence of 
domestic feuds and foreign wars, superstition still retained undi- 
minished power over the minds of the Peloponnesian Dorians. 
They held the oracle of Delphi in great reverence. To that 
Delphi, therefore, Iphitus looked for support in the project which 
he meditated. He sent a solemn embassy to supplicate informa- 
tion from the deity of the place, " How the anger of the gods, 
which threatened total destruction to Peloponnesus, through end- 
less hostilities among its people, might be averted!^'' He received 
for answer, what he himself had probably suggested. '^ That the 
Olympic festival must be restored: for that neglect of that solem- 
nity, had brought upon the Greeks the indignation of the god 
Jupiter, to whom it was deditated, and of the hero Hercules, by 
whom it had been instituted: and that a cessation of arms must, 
therefore, immediately be proclaimed, for all cities desirous of 
partaking in it." This reply of the god was promulgated through- 
out Greece; and Iphitus, in obedience to it, caused the armistice 
to be proclaimed. 

Supported by the oracle, Iphitus proceeded to model his insti- 
tution. It was ordained that a festival should be held at the 
temple of Jupiter, at Olympia, for the whole Greek nation; and, 
that it should be repeated at the termination of every fourth year; 
that this festival should consist in solemn sacrifices to Jupiter and 
Hercules, and in games to be celebrated to their honour. As 
wars might often prevent not only individuals, but whole states, 
from partaking of the benefits, with which the gods would reward 
those who properly shared in the solemnity, it was ordained by 
the same authority, that an armistice should take place through- 
out Greece, for sometime before the commencement of the festival, 
and continue for sometime after its conclusion. 

At the Olympian festival, as established by Iphitus, the foot 
Face was the only game exhibited. Afterwards new games were 
multiplied. Wrestling, boxing, the chariot race, and horse race, 
were added at succeeding olympiads. A mart, or fair, was the 
natural consequence of a periodical assembly of multitudes in one 
place; and whatever required extensive publicity, whatever it was 
important for all the scattered members of the Greek natioa to 
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know, would be most readily communicated by proclamation, at 
the Olympian festival. Hence treaties were often, by mutual 
agreement, proclaimed at Oiympia; and sometimes columns were 
erected there, at the joint expense of the contracting parties, with 
the treaties engraved. Thus the Olympian meeting in some degree 
supplied the want of a common capital for the Greek nation; and 
contributed to the advancements of arts, of commerce, of science, 
of civilized manners, of liberal sentiments, and of friendly com- 
munication among the Grecian people. 

The advantages and gratifications in which the whole nation 
thus became interested, and the particular benefits accruing to the 
Eleians, excited attempts to establish other similar meetings in 
different parts of Greece. Three of these, the Delphian, Isthmian, 
and Nemean, though they never equalled the celebrity and splen- 
dour of the Olympian, acquired considerable fame and importance. 
Each was consecrated to a different deity. Tbese meetings were 
all open, like the Olympian, in war as in peace, to all Grecian 
people. They were also all held at intervals of four years each, 
taking their years between the Olympian meetings; so that every 
summer there was a festival common to the Greek nation, and an 
armistice, enabling all who desired, to attend. 

The history of a people divided like the Greeks into many 
states, each exercising complete sovereignty within its own terri- 
tory, cannot be traced in so connected a manner, as that of nations 
whose different parts were united under one system of government. 
Historians have therefore found it convenient, after giving a sum- 
mary account of the remote ages, to select two commonwealths, 
Athens and Lacedaemon, as the main objects, to which attention 
should be directed, and occasionally relating the more important 
transactions of the rest of Greece. To this method we mean to 
conform. 
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HISTORY OF LACED^MON: LYCURGUS, THE SPARTAN LEGISLATOR. 

The conquering Heraclidse had scarcely decide dupon the di- 
vision of Peloponnesus, when Aristodemus, to whose share Laconia 
fell, died, leaving new-born twin sons, Eurysthenes, and Procles. It 
was determined that both these princes should succeed to the 
throne of their father, with equal authority, and that the posterity 
of each should inherit the rights of their respective ancestors. 
This divided royalty w^as a form of government little calculated 
to be lasting in itself, or to give power, or happiness, to the people 
who lived under it. Jealousy arose between the kings; and hence 
it became necessary for each to court the favour of the people: 
and while, in other Grecian states, the tyranny of one king drove 
the multitude to assume, by violent means, the supreme power to 
themselves, in Lacedaemon, the concessions of the two gave, by 
degrees, such importance to the people, that the royal authority 
scarcely remained an object of terror or respect. The powers of 
government were at length so weakened, that anarchy, the worst of 
all tyrannies, prevailed in Sparta. Little, however, of importance 
occurs among the traditions concerning the Lacedaemonian state, 
till Lycurgus, of the race of Procles, succeeded his brother Poly- 
dectes in the throne. We have no certain information in what 
age, or even with what cotemporaries, this extraordinary man lived. 
But the full assurance we have of the subsistence, through many 
centuries, of that wonderful phenomenon in politics, the Spartan 
system, induces us not to refuse our belief to a relation of facts, 
merely because they are strange. 

According to that account which Plutarch seems to have pre- 
ferred, Lycurgus was the fifth in decent from Procles, and the 
tenth from Hercules. When the sceptre devolved to him by the 
death of his brother, the widow of that prince was pregnant. He 
was no sooner assured of that fact, than he publicly declared, that 
he held the throne thenceforward upon trust, and would resign it 
to his brother's child, if it should prove a son; and dropping the 
title of king, he retained the royal power as protector only. The 
princess, we are told, more solicitious to remain a queen, than to 
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become a mother, caused private intimation to be given to Ly- 
curgus, that if he would marry her, no child of his late brother's 
should ever interfere with his possession of the throne. The pro- 
tector thought it prudent to dissemble his abhorrence of so atror 
cious a proposal. He only insisted that the queen should i?Dt 
endanger her own life and health, by any attempts to procure 
abortion, and be would provide and take care, that the child when 
born should be no hindrance to their mutual wishes. When her 
labor di:ew near, he placed trusty persons in waiting about her, 
whom he directed, if she produced a girl, to leave it to the women, 
but if a boy to bring it to him, wheresoever he might be. It hap- 
pened that he was supping in public with the principal magistrates, 
when the queen was delivered of a son, who was instantly car- 
ried to him. He received the child in his arms, and address- 
ing himself to those present, said, ^' Spartans, a king is born to 
you," and immediately placed the infant in the royal seat. Ob- 
serving the joy which prevailed through the company, he named 
the boy Charilaiis, which signifies " the people's joy." 

Notwithstanding the esteem in which Lycurgus was held, it was 
not difficult, amid the general lawlessness prevalent in Sparta, for 
the brother of the queeo-mother to raise a strong faction against 
bim. Finding it, therefore, no time to attempt that reformation in 
the state, \vhich he wished, he determined to visit such foreign 
countries as were most celebrated for the arts and sciences. Vo- 
luntarily, or otherwise, he left the administration of Sparta to his 
opponents, and passed into Crete, induced to visit that country 
by its singular laws and institutions, hitherto the most renowned of 
Greece. There he formed an intimacy with Thales, a poet of 
great abilities, whom he engaged so far in his designs, as to per- 
suade him to return with him to Sparta, and by his popular poems, 
to prepare the minds of the people for those alterations of govern- 
ment and manners, which he already meditated. It is said that 
he also visited Asia Minor, where Homer's poems were then po- 
pular, and that he first made them known in Greece. 

The disorders of Sparta had now arisen to a height no longer 
supportable. The kings were without authority, the laws with- 
out efficacy, the anarchy was extreme, and all ranks suffered. It 
appears that those disorders arose, principally, from the ordinary 
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source of seditioD in all antient republics; a tyrannical disposition 
in the rich, and a spirit of opposition, with a disinclination to in- 
dustry, in the poor. At the same time, the laws, being unwritten, 
were uncertain, and regal power, through weakness, leaned some- 
times to one faction, and sometimes to the other. While things 
were in this situation, the name of Lycurgus was frequently men- 
^tioned: his unshaken courage, his powerful genius, his popular 
manners, and that power, which above all others he possessed, of 
commanding the minds of men, were recalled to public attention. 
At length, both kings and the people agreed to invite him to re- 
turn to his country, and, as legislator, to reform the state. He 
joyfully received the summons; but in undertaking so arduous an 
office, he proceeded with the utmost circumspection to avail him- 
self of every thing, in the temper and prejudices of the tinies, 
which might contribute to his success. He had already imper- 
ceptibly made a beginning, and used with effect the poems of 
Thales, poetry being, in those days when letters were little 
known, the general mean of popular instruction, and often suc- 
cessfully used to excite popular passion. But before he would ex- 
ercise his new authority, he went to Delphi to procure the autho- 
rity of a divine sanction to his institutions. The directors of the 
oracles were in the highest degree favorable to his wishes; and he 
carried back that celebrated response, as Plutarch tails it, in 
which the Pythoness declared, " that he was singularly favoured 
by the gods, himself more god than man, and that it should be 
given him to establish the most excellent of all systems of go- 
vernments." 

Armed with this high authority, in addition to that before de- 
rived from the voice of his country, he returned to Sparta, hav- 
ing already formed his plan, not properly speaking, for giving 
laws to a state, but for totally new modelling a people, and ren- 
dering them beings different from the rest of the human race. 
He began by assembling the principal citizens, to consult con- 
cerning a plan of reformation. When be had formed a party 
strong enough to support his measures, he summoned an assembly 
of the people, and, in their presence, committed the executive 
power of the state to a senate composed of thirty persons, twenty- 
^ight selected from among those leading men in whom he could 
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most confide, with the two kings as presidents. To this body he 
gave the most important post of legislative authority — laws were 
to originate there only. To the assembly of the people, he en- 
trusted merely the power of confirming, or annulling, what the 
senate proposed, forbidding them all debate: the members only 
gave a simple affirmative, or negative, without being allowed to 
speak, or even to declare why they gave either. To the people, 
however, he committed the future election of senators, confining 
their choice to such.persons only as had passed their sixtieth year. 
The prerogatives of the kings consisted in being hereditary sena- 
tors, commanders in chief of the armies, and the high priests of 
the nation. 

All the evils that can arise in an unsettled, ill constituted 
government, from the accumulation of wealth into a few hands, 
were daily experienced in Sparta: the poor suffered from the 
oppression of the rich; and the rich were in perpetual danger, 
from the despair of the popr: where laws afforded neither 
restraint, nor protection; dark fraud, or open and atrocious vio- 
lence, were the results of avarice, suspicion, and misery. To 
combat such mischiefs by the ordinary methods of criminal courts, 
and penal laws, in the opinion of Lycurgus, would have been un- 
certain, dangerous, and cruel; and instead of arming the handoj* 
the executioner against the criminal, it would be much better at 
once to remove the cause of crime. He did not mean to produce 
any .partial benefit; but he wished to extend the advantages of 
his laws equally to all, and to suffer no distinctions but those of 
age and merit. In his present purposes he was sure of the most 
numerous party; the poor, and those headed by himself, would 
immediately become the most powerful. We have no tradition 
that this measure produced any commotion. The principal land 
holders were persuaded to part peaceably with their possessions 
that they might preserve their authority : foreseeing, that 
resistance would probably occasion the loss of both. Thus 
was effected in Lacedaemon that extraordinary division of lands, 
which allotted to every family an equal share, and banished, to 
use Plutarch^s expression, all distinctions between man and man, 
other than those arising from the praise of virtuous, and the re- 
proach of unworthy deeds. The whole territory of Laconia was 
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divided into thirty-nine thousand shares, nine thousand of which 
were assigned to the city of Sparta, the rest to other townships. 

This regulation, however, would have been vain, but for another 
]itt which it was accompanied. Lycurgus forbade absolutely the 
use of gold and silver. Coin he allowed, but made of iron only, 
which was too weighty and cumbersome in proportion to its 
value, to be easily either accumulated or used. Among other 
objects which the legislator thus attained, was the check given 
to foreign commerce, and intercourse with strangers. The Spar- 
tan money was divided throughout Greece: foreign ships thence- 
forward were little seen in the ports of Laconia. The exchange 
only of the superfluous produce of the earth for useful foreign 
commodities was permitted. 

Lycurgus absolutely forbade any man to live at home, strictly 
ordaining that all, even the kings, should eat at public tables, 
where the strictest moderation and frugality were to be observed. 
The first law struck at the root of luxury: the latter aimed at the 
destruction of even the remotest desire to possess more than others. 
None of his innovations gave so much offence. The more com- 
pletely to ensure equality, and to repress every desire of super- 
fluities, he directed that no one should refuse to lend whatsoever he 
was not immediately using; and, that any might take, even with- 
out asking, whatsoever he wanted of his neighbour's, being only 
bound to replace it undamaged. Thus private property was 
nearly annihilated. 

We are told that Lycurgus would not permit his laws to be 
reduced to writing: he wished them to be considered as oracles; 
as emanations from that divine response which, sanctified by the 
voice of his country, had appointed him to the office of legislator; 
he would have them engraved in the hearts of the people. To 
effect this, he endeavoured so to direct the education of the rising 
generation, that his institutions might be. to them as a law of na- 
ture. In abolishing distinction of ranks, it was his intention not 
to depress, but to elevate his countrymen; to give every Lacedae- 
monian those advantages which in other states a few only can 
enjoy; to make the whole people one family, every brother of 
which should receive the best education, and live in the most 
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liberal manner. The exercise of mechanical arts, and even of 
agriculture was totally forbidden to the free Lacedaemonians. It 
was therefore necessary that slavery should exist, and slaves be 
numerous. The law required that every Lacedaemonian should be 
in the strictest sense of the modern term, a gentleman, without 
any business but that of the state; for the service of which in 
peace and in war, it was the purpose of education equally to fit 
every one who bore the Lacedaemonian name. 

In this, as in every thing else, Lycurgus carried his views far 
beyond those of ordinary legislators. Having directed the insti- 
tutions already mentioned, against internal evils, of which wealth 
is elsewhere so plentiful a source, it next became necessary to 
provide against external violence; and while, for the first purpose, 
he rendered his countrymen a nation of philosophers, he would for 
the lattter, make them a nation of soldiers, superior to the rest of 
mankind. Indeed, the large proportion of slaves in every Grecian 
state, not less than the small extent of territory, made this pecu- 
liarly necessary throughout Greece. Lycurgus began his care of 
children before their birth: fee would have none born but strong 
and able bodied men. In other countries great pains are taken to 
have the more useful brutes perfect of their kind. In some coun- 
tries the science of breeding horses and dogs, of the most generous 
temper, and highest bodily ability, has been carried to great per- 
fection. Lacedaemon is the only country known in history, where 
attention was ever paid to the breed of men. Lycurgus con- 
sidering those from whom the future race of Spartans were to 
spring, as of high consequence to the state, gave very particular 
directions for the management of young women. Instead of that 
confinement, and the sedentary employment of the distaff and the 
needle, to which the other Grecian ladies were in a manner con- 
dea\ned, he orflered that they should be exercised in running, 
wrestling, and throwing the quoit, and the javelin; that they should 
live little within doors, and avoid those indulgences, which else- 
where make those who are above the lowest rank of women, 
so tender and helpless. Thus he thought that they would better 
support the pains of childbearing, and the children born of them 
be more vigorous. It was customary among all the Greeks, for the 
men to appear in public, quite naked, at their Athletic exercises. 
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Lycurgus directed . that all the young women should, at certain 
festivals, appear in public without any covering, dance in presence 
of the young men, and sing, addressing themselves particularly to 
them. That opinion of the sanctity of wedlock, and that respect 
for the purity of the marriage bed, which was common through 
Greece, he thought, in many instances, inconvenient, and morality 
was always made subservient to his political purposes. To be 
unmarried, and without children for the commonwealth, he caused 
to be accounted shameful: but it was indifferent who was the 
father, provided the child was a fine one. For he reckoned all 
children to belong, not so much to their parents, as to the state, 
the common parent of all. Considering jealousy as a passion 
often mischievous, and always useless, he contrived to banish it 
from Sparta by making it ridiculous. Nevertheless, with a mo- 
rality so loose, be insisted upon the strictest modesty of general 
behaviour both in women and in men. Virgins went with un- 
covered faces, but matrons were veiled; their proper duty being 
to please their husbands only, and it was forbidden to praise ano- 
ther man^s wife. He made it disgraceful and criminal, in young 
men, to be seen in company with young women, even with their 
wives. The married youth was to continue his exercises with 
the young men by day; he was to sleep in the common dormitory 
at night; and it was only by stealth, and with the utmost caution, 
that he could visit his bride. Though it was held in itself right 
that he should visit her, yet shame^ public rebuke, perhaps stripes, 
were the consequence of his being seen coming or going: insomuch 
that it was held creditable for a man that his wife should become 
a mother, without having ever been seen in company with her 
husband. 

In all the Grecian republics of which we have any knowledge^ 
we find the lives of new-born children very little regarded by the 
law: it was generally left to the parents to decide, whether to rear 
or abandon them. But the Spartan legislator considering the state 
as the common mother, and individuals as comparatively without 
rights, would not leave the decision to the parents. All children, 
presently after birth, were examined by public officers appointed 
for the purpose: the well formed and vigorous only were pre- 
served: those in whom any defect, either of shape, or constitution; 
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appeared, were exposed, without mercy, to perish in the wilds of 
Mount Tajgetus. And that ignorance and prejudice might not, in 
Lacedsemon, as elsewhere, corrupt what nature had produced ex- 
cellent, those who were judged worth preserving to the common- 
wealth, were delivered to the care of nurses publicly provided, 
and properly instructed to co-operate judiciously with nature in the 
rearing of infants. At the age of seven years the boys were re- 
moved to the public schools; no Lacedaemonian being permitted to 
educate his children otherwise than according to the mode pre- 
scribed by law. The masters were always chosen from among 
{Persons of the first consideration, and the schools were common 
places of resort for those of more advanced age. 

The business of education was not so much to give knowledge 
as to form the passions, sentiments, and ideas to that tone which 
might best assimilate with the constitution of the state, and so to 
exercise the abilities of both body and mind, as to lead them to 
the highest possible perfection. The performance of every thing 
particularly useful to the commonwealth, for the love of their 
country, was ever held out to the young Lacedaemonians as the 
object of all their exertions, affections, and thoughts. Letters 
were taught for use only, not for ornament. The Spartans, though 
always famed for wisdom, never became eminent for learning. In 
Spartan education, however, great attention was paid to conver- 
sation: loquacity was reprobated, but the boys were exercised at 
quickness in reply, and a concise, sententious style, with repartees 
and satirical jokes, was much encouraged. But to be daring and 
patient, and highly sensible to applause and shame were the qualities 
most valued, and accomplishments most earnestly desired. It was 
with a view to these, that Lycurgus established the encouragement 
to theft among the Lacedaemonian boys, which has by some been 
looked upon as a disgrace to his institutions. His fundamental prin- 
ciple was, that the commonwealth was all in all: that individuals 
were comparatively nothing: that they had no right of property, nor 
even of life, but in subordination to the wants of their common pa- 
rent. He had in consequence abolished private property: he had in a 
manner annihilated both honesty and dishonesty, by removing from 
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his fellow countrymen the temptations of want and riches. The 
object of education was to make the Spartan boys in the highest 
possible degree bold, vigilant, skilful, and obedient soldiers, whose 
point of honour, resting immediately on the desire of applause and 
fear of shame to themselves, was ultimately directed to the advan- 
tage of their country, to the exclusion, if necessary, of every human 
feeling. With the same views, the legislator ordered that they 
should wear but one garment, which should serve equally for 
winter and summer: that they should sleep on no other bed than 
rushes, which they should gather theinselves. The same plain food 
he allowed to them as to the men; but in very scanty proportion 
unless they could contrive to steal it. If they could rob a garden^ 
or the mess rooms, kitchens, or larders of the men, undiscovered, 
they were allowed to enjoy the fruit of their boldness and skill: 
but if detected in the attempt they were punished severely, not 
for theft, but for want of dexterity. The commonwealth, said 
the legislator, allows sustenance to you as well to the men, but 
it requires many duties of you. Food shall be given you suffi- 
cient for your support; but if you would indulge the cravings of 
appetite you must earn the means. Whatever you can acquire by 
improving^ through exercise in peace, the boldness, dexterity, and 
vigilance, which hereafter may be useful to the commonwealth 
in war, is your own. The commonwealth gives it you. This 
certainly was clearly understood, and it seems unquestionably to 
follow, that such acquisition of property among the Spartan bop^ 
had nothing of the immoral and disgraceful nature of theft in 
other countries. 

Education among the Spartans could scarcely ever be said t» 
end. As boys approached manhood the strictness of their dis- 
cipline increased. To check the growing passions of that critical 
period of life, the legislator augmented their stated labours, and 
abridged their leisure. Nor was there any remission except dur- 
ing the time of military service: then many indulgences were 
allowed, insomuch, that the camp was to the Lacedabmonians, a 
scene of ease and luxury; the city, of labour, study; spare diet, 
and severity of discipline. To engage in, earnest conflict with 
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one another; to stand while stripes were rigorously inflicted; and 
to bear them without any external sign of a sense of pain; to sup- 
port heat almost to suffocation, and to endure extreme cold, and 
travel oyer the country in midwiut^r barefoot, and sleep in the 
open air, were among the regular exercises from which none were 
excused. Even cleanliness of person, or at least any particular 
attention to it, was discouraged in the city, but in the camp, not 
only neatness was required^ but even ornament in dress was ap- 
proved. 

Before the age of thirty, none were allowed to meddle with pub- 
lic affairs of any kind. Attendance upon the schools was the 
business of every man. Every individual also gave a portion of 
his time to military and athletic exercises; and, as an amusement, 
hunting was greatly encouraged. Of private business a Spartan 
eould have but little. It was highly disreputable for his family 
to engross bis attention, and private study was scarcely less re- 
probated. For Lycurges desired his countrymen neither to live, 
nor know how to live by themselves, or for themselves. 

Is is an observation of Polybius, that for the purposes of pre- 
serving civil freedom, and political concord, within the state; and 
for securing it against all violence from without, the institutions of 
Lycurgus seemed to have been conceived with more than human 
wisdom. Yet, what in modern opinion, most strikingly places 
that extraordinary man above all other legislators is, that in many 
circumstances, apparently out of the reach of law, he con- 
trolled and formed at pleasure, the wills and habits of his people. 
Thus he prescribed sobriety, and the Lacedaemonians were sober; 
he prescribed mirth, and they were merry: nay, he prescribed a 
particular kind of mirth: the common proverb, ^^Be merry and 
wise," was his rule, and the Spartans were ever famous for mirth, 
tempered and restrained by wisdom. He indicated a peculiar 
style of conversation, and while Sparta existed, his people were 
remarkable for that, which even now is distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of l{|conic style. He required respect to be paid to age. 
This is a law of nature, but no legislator ever succeeded like Ly* 
curgus, in making a whole people, through many generations, uni^ 
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formly obedient to it. In other governments, valuable institutions 
often have resulted from fortuitous concurrences, or a combina- 
tion of circumstances, but in Lacedasmon, all was directed by the 
comprehensive mind of the legislator; and, in many instances, we 
may clearly discover the process, by which he produced the most 
singular effects. With regard to mirth, and the style of conversa- 
tion, he ordered, that during meals, questions should be put to the 
boys, to which ready, but short answers were required. Hence, 
quickness and propriety in reply, together with a manner of 
speaking at once graceful, respectful, and determined, became 
habitual among the Lacedaemonians. 

Other states have flourished by the wisdom of their laws, and 
the goodness of their constitutions, and risen by slow degrees to 
that excellence, which has led to power and celebrity. Fortu- 
nate circumstances have often done more for them than their 
wisest legislators. But for Lycurgus nothing was too difficult, 
nothing too dangerous: he changed every thing at once, and new 
modelled the government, manners, and morals of his people. 
The military spirit which Lycurgus encouraged, and the perfec- ; 
tion of discipline which he established, naturally tended to excite 
a thirst for conquest, and an ambition to command. Two cir- < 
cumstances appear to have been intended indirectly to obviate 
the mischiefs to be apprehended from these passions. — He for- 
bade the Lacedasmonians to engage in frequent wars with the 
same people; and he forbade them, them the moment victory was 
decisively theirs, to pursue a flying enemy. Each of these prohi- 
bitions tended strongly to prevent the complete conquest of any 
foreign territory. The more obvious purpose of the first was to 
prevent foreigners from acquiring the Spartan discipline; and the 
other, as it lessened to opposing armies, the danger of flight, was 
likely to make victory often cheaper to the Lacedaemonians than 
it would be under similar circumstances to any other people. 

Lycurgus having, with invincible courage, and unwearied per- 
severance, executed the most extraordinary plan ever devised by 
man, waited to see its operation, and having had the satisfaction 
fo find every part well adapted, and the whole effect such as he 
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wished, his next, and last concern, was to secure its duration. 
Summoning an assembly of the people, he observed upon what 
had been done, ^^ That it proved upon experience good, and would, 
he hoped, go far toward assuring virtue, and of course happiness 
to his countrymen. He had yet one thing to propose, which, 
however, he would not venture upon till he had consulted the 
gods; for which purpose he would go himself to Delphi: but, he 
must have assurance, that nothing should be altered before his 
return.^' Immediately kings, senate, and people unanimously 
desired him to go, and readily engaged by a solemn oath, that till 
he returned, nothing should be altered. His reception at Delphi 
was as favorable as before. The oracle declared *^That the 
constitution of Sparta, as it now stood, was excellent; and, as long 
as it remained entire, would ensure happiness and glory to the 
state." Lycurgus sent this response ,to Sparta, and at the same 
time determined never to return. He had now. completed what 
he esteemed sufficient for his life: his death was wanting to bind 
his countrymen indissolubly to the observance of his institutions, 
and a statesman ought, if possible, to make even his death bene- 
ficial to his country. Conformably to this doctrine, he is said to 
have died by voluntary abstinence from nourishment. Different 
accounts are however given, both of the place, and manner of his 
dediih. One tradition says, that he lived to a good old age in 
Crete, and dying a natural death, his body was burnt according 
to the practice of the age, and the ashes, pursuant to his own re- 
quest, scattered in the sea — lest his bones or ashes being carried 
to Sparta, the Lacedaemonians might think themselves freed from 
the obligation of their oath to observe his laws. 
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History of Messema^ from the return of the Heradida; cAid of 
Lacedomion^from the kgislation of Lycurgus to the completion qf 
the conquest ofMessenia by the Laced(Bmonians» 

Soon after the full establishment of Lycurgus's institutions, the 
increase of capacity in the Lacedaemonian state for external ex- 
exertion, became as apparent as the internal change from disor- 
der to regularity. The Spartans exulted in their new felt strength: 
the desire to exercise it grew irresistible; and they were soon re- 
garded by their neighbours as a formidable people. Wars arose 
with all the bordering states; but those with Messenia for the 
importance of their consequences will principally demand atten- 
tion. 

Messenia was the most fruitful province of Peloponnesus; but it 
seems never to have been blest with a government capable of se- 
curing to its inhabitants the advantages which the soil and cli- 
mate offered. The Messenian history affords little interesting, 
before the wars with Lacedaemon, which, with their resulting 
events, form indeed almost the whole of it. 

The assigned causes of the fatal quarrel, are objects of notice, 
as they tend to mark the manners of the age. However the 
Greeks might be politically divided, they always maintained a 
community in the concerns of religion. Some religious rites in- 
deed, were held peculiar to particular cities, and some even to 
particular families; but others were common to all of the same 
hord, and to the whole nation. There was, on the frontier of 
Messenia over against Laconia, a temple dedicated to Diana; 
where Messenians and Lacedaemonians, both being of Dorian 
origin, equally resorted to perform sacrifice, and to partake of 
those periodical festivities, which were usual at the more cele- 
brated Grecian temples. In a tumult at one of those festivals, 
Teleclus king of Sparta, son of Archelaus the contemporary of 
Lycurgus, was killed. Each party charged the other with being 
the cause of the fatal tumult. 
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Whatever may have been the truth, the Lacedsemonians check- 
ed their resentment till other causes of quarrel arose. Poly- 
chares, a Messenian of rank, put out by agreement, some cattle^ 
in which consisted the principal riches of the times, under the 
^are of herdmen, who were his own slaves, to pasture on the 
lands of Euaephnus, a Lacedaemonian, who sold both cattle and 
herdmen, and pretended to Polychares that they had been carried 
oflFby pirates. The fraud was however discovered by one of thfc 
slaves, who, escaping from his purchaser, returned to bis former 
master. Euasphnus thus detected, promised an equivalent; but 
the son of Polychares being sent to receive it was assassinated. 
The father, full of grief and indignation, went himself to Sparta, 
and laid his complaint before kings and people. Finding, how-< 
ever, no disposition to grant redress; he returned to his own coun- 
try, and retaliated by frequent assassination of the Lacedaemo- 
nian borderers. These outrages brought a deputation from Sparta 
to the Messenian state, to demand reparation. Two kings then 
reigned in Mefisenia. Of these, Androcles was inclined to give 
up Polychares, rather than risk a war with Lacedaemon — but 
Antiochus opposed a measure, which he affirmed to be equally 
mean and unjust. Such was the imperfect and unsettled state of 
the Messenian government, that recourse was had to arms, in or- 
der to decide the dispute. Androcles and his principal partisans 
were killed, and Antiochus thus became sole king of Messenia. 
. The Lacedaemonians highly exasperated, and now without any 
▼iew of peaceful redrc^ss, are said to have taken a measure not 
incredible in their age and circumstances. Without any of those 
formal declarations by heralds, which the law of nations, even 
then, among the Greeks required, as the forerunners of honoura- 
ble war, they prepared secretly for hostilities; and so eirtreme was 
the animosity against the Messenians which then pervaded their 
little state that an oath was universally taken, ^' that no length of 
time should weary them; no magnitude of misfortune should deter 
them; but they would prosecute the war, till they had subdued 
Messenia." This violent resolution thus solemnly taken. Am- 
pheia, a small town advantageously situated for covering the 
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frontier, became their first object. A body of troops, led by their 
king Alcaraenes, entered it by night: the gates being open, and 
no guard kept, as no hostilities were apprehended. The place 
was taken after a slight resistance, and all the inhabitants, except 
a few who escaped by flight, were put to the sword. 

Antiochus dying after having enjoyed but for a few months the 
monarchy of Messenia, was succeeded by his son Euphais. This 
prince wisely prepared to resist the storm, which was about to 
burst on his country; but his exertions were unavailing, and the 
affairs of the Messenians rapidly declined. The means of sup- 
porting themselves within their garrisons, began to fail; their 
slaves deserted, and disease, the common consequence in hot cli- 
mates of crowding together in towns, persons accustomed to 
breathe the free air of the fields, and live on fresh provision^ 
made great havoc among them. New measures became neces- 
sary. They drew their people from all their inland ports, to 
Ithome, a strong situation near the coast. They added, at the 
same time, to its extraordinary natural strength, %very thing of 
which their skill in fortification was capable. While these works 
were going forward, their doubts and fears led them to ask ad- 
vice of the Delphian oracle, how the blessing of the gods might be 
obtained to their endeavours. The answer justifies a suspicion 
that the Delphian priests were corrupted by the Lacedaemonians; 
for it was adapted to produce discord, and confusion in Messenia. 
The Pythoness declared, that a virgin, of the blood of Mpjtas^ 
must be sacrificed to the infernal deities. The consequences were 
such as might be expected from an absurd and cruel superstition. 
The lot fell upon the daughter of Lyciscus. But a priest, gained 
by the father, declared that the daughter was suppositious and 
therefore not known to be of the blood required by the gods. Lj- 
ciscus, however, still fearing for his child, took the opportunity 
afforded by the doubts and confusion which the priest's declaration 
had occasioned, to carry her off; and he deserted with ber to 
Sparta. Double confusion, doubt, and despondency, now took 
possession of the Messenian council: when Aristodemus, a man in 
whom superstition, or ambition, or perhaps both together, had 
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' stifled paternal tenderness, offered his own daughter as the victim. 
But here obstacles occurred. The virgin was betrothed to a young 
Messenian of high rank and estimation, who shocked with the sud- 
denness of the father's dreadful purpose, insisted vehemently that 
bis daughter was not at his disposal, but belonged to him to whom 
she was betrothed. This however not availing, the young man, 
agonized with the thought of losing his bride, averred, that the 
daughter of Aristodemus could not satisfy the requisition of the 
gods, for she was not a virgin, being already with child by him. 
Insult thus added to opposition enraged Aristodemus to madness: 
. the savage slew his daughter with his own hand; and to vindicate 
the honour of his family, by demonstration of the falsehood of the 
. lover's assertion, caused the body to be dissected. The priests 
uow demanded another virgin, the deceased not having been re- 
gularly sacrificed. But the wiser Euphaes, finding himself strongly 
supported by the iBpytidian families, who were numerous and 
powerful, persuaded the people that the command of the oracle 
was sufficiently performed, and no more blood required by the 
gods. 

The horrid deed of Aristodemus is said so far to have served 
bis country, that the fame of the oracle, and of the obedience paid 
to it, caused some difiidence in the minds of the Lacedaemonians; 
insomuch, that for five years the war was almost intermitted. But, 
in the sixth year, another great effort was made. Theopompus 
led an army forward against Ithome, and Euphaes, now trusting 
in the practiced valor of his people, or perhaps still more dreading 
the consequences of confining them in garrison, marched to meet 
him. A battle was fought, in which, as in the former, great 
slaughter took place, without any decisive advantage to either. 
The brave and worthy Euphaes, however, anxious, by his ex- 
ample, to animate his people and to secure victory, received a 
mortal wound. The ambition of Aristodemus was now gratified: 
Euphaes leaving no issue, he was raised to the throne, by the voice 
of the people, in preference to all others of ^pytidian race. 

The known bravery and activity of this prince were such, that 
the Lacedaemonians derived little epcouragenient from the death 
Vol. III. 17 
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of Euphaes; and their loss in the late battle was so great, that for 
four succeeding years, the operations of the war were confined to 
mere predatory incursions. At the end of that period a pitched 
battle was fought. Great numbers fell in the field, and perished 
in the retreat. But though victory was fairly on the side of the 
Messentans, the excellence of the Spartan discipline prevented a 
total I'out. 

The Lacedaemonians in their turn also sent to Delphi to ask 
advice of the god. The Messenians, still more interested in the 
event, again did the same. Unintelligible responses were ab- 
surdly and childishly interpreted; and for some time, there was 
an emulation between the two nations in superstition, rather than 
in arms. Remorse for his daughter's death in the meantime took 
possession of Aristodcmus; and he is said to have killed himself 
on her tomb. The accounts indeed of the conclusion of this war, 
are extremely defective, but the result is well known. Spartan 
discipline and perseverance finally prevailed. Ithomc was be- 
sieged and taken. The inhabitants and garrisons pressed with 
extremity of famine, found opportunity to pass the Lacedaemonian 
lines, and fled to where they hoped to find safety and subsistence. 
The Lacedaemonians having destroyed Ithome, proceeded to take 
possession of the other towns without opposition. The gave to 
the AsinasBs, who had lately been expelled from their towns and 
lands by the Argians, a tract on the Messenian coast. The other 
lands they left to the remaining Messenians, exacting from them, 
together with an oath of allegiance, half the produce, as tribute. 
Thus was this important territory added to the dominion of 



The absence of the Lacedaemonians from their homes, in con- 
sequence of the rash oath taken at the beginning of the war, was 
long supported by their wives with Spartan fortitude. But year 
elapsing after year, and Messenia still unsubdued, the matrons at 
length sent to the army, representing the unequal terms upon 
which the war was waged. The enemy, they observed, livii^ 
with their families, new citizens were constantly produced to 
supply the decay of nature and the ravage of war; but the 
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Spartan women had passed years of widowhood; and should the 
war continue, however victorious their arms, the state would be 
as effectually annihilated as by a conquering enemy, for there 
would be no rising generation. The complaint was acknowledged 
to require serious consideration;— but a remedy appeared difficult, 
without incurring the guilt of perjury, and thus drawing down the 
vengeance of the gods for that crime, supposed to be to them of 
all crimes the most offensive. The difficulty was, however, not 
to Lacedaemonians, what it would have been to any other people. 
It was determined that those who had arrived at the age for bearing 
arms, since the commencement of the war, none of whom had 
taken the oath, should be sent to cohabit promiscuously with the 
marriageable virgins; or according to some authors, with all the 
women. When the war at length was happily terminated, and 
things at Laced^mon resumed their wonted course, the innocent 
offspring of these irregular embraces, were slighted by the other 
citizens. Being, however, not the less high spirited for being less 
regularly born, some disturbance was apprehended from their 
useasiness at the comparisons, made to their disadvantage. It 
was, therefore, thought prudent to offer them means of establishing 
themselves without the bounds of Peloponnesus. They readily 
consented to emigrate, and under the conduct of Phalanthus, one 
of their own body, they founded the city of Tarentum in Italy. 

During almost forty years Messenia remained in quiet sub- 
jection. Those of its unfortunate people who submitted to the 
Lacedaemonian terms, quietly resigned themselves to their hard 
lot But the succeeding generation, instigated by a share of that 
irresistible spirit of independency^ which, at this time, so re- 
markably pervaded Greece, could not brook the comparison of 
their own circumstances with those of the other Greeks. A leader 
only, was wanting to attract, and concentrate the materials of 
the rising storm, and to enable it to burst with fury. Such a leader 
appeared in Aristomenes. Persons were sent privately to the 
former allies of the state, the Argians and Arcadians, to solicit as- 
sistance. Very favourable promises being received, Aristomenes 
and bis party immediately attacked a body of Lacedaemonians at 
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Derse. A very obstinate action ensued, which terminated without 
without victory to either party: yet the Messenians were so well 
satisfied with the behaviour of Aristonienes, that they would have 
raised him to the throne. He prudently refused that invidious 
honor, but accepted the office of commander in chief of the forces. 
The first adventure related of this hero, after his elevatton, 
would seem romantic; but his situation required no common 
conduct. His principal friend, and constant companion, veas 
Eeocles, aman of birth among the Messenians, and esteemed the 
ablest prophet of his time. Such men could not be ignoran^of the 
advantages to be derived from the prevailing popular superstitions. 
There was at Lacedaemon, a temple called the brazen house, de- 
dicated to Minerva, and held in singular veneration. Aristomenes 
entered that city, alone, by night, which was not difficult, as there 
were neither walls nor watch, and the less dangerous as no GSrecian 
towns were lighted, and the Lacedaemonians forbidden to carry 
lights. Secure therefore in obscurity, he suspended against the 
brazen house a shield with an inscription declaring, that Aris- 
tomenes, from the spoils of Sparta, dedicated that shield to the 
goddess. The early Greeks dreaded nothing more than that their 
enemies should win from them the favor of a deity, under whose 
peculiar protection they imagined their state to have been placed 
by the piety of their forefathers. The Lacedaemonians were so 
alarmed, that they sent to enquire of the Delphian oracle, what 
was to be done. The answer of the Pythoness was well cal- 
culated to preserve the reputation of the oracle, but embarrassing 
to the Lacedaemonians: it directed them to take an Athenian for 
their counsellor. An embassy was accordingly sent to Athens. 
But here too, some embarrassment arose: for the Athenians, far 
from desirous that the finest province of Peloponnesus, should 
become for ever annexed to the dominion of Sparta, were never- 
theless fearful of oficnding the god, who delivered the oracle. 
They took, therefore a middle way; and^ in complying, hoped 
to make their compliance useless. They sent a man, named 
Tyrtaeus, who, among the lowest of the people, had exercised the 
profession of a schoolmaster, and who was supposed to possess no 
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abilities for any purpose of the Lacedaemonians. There is some- 
thing in these circumstances so little consonant to the events pour- 
trayed by modern history, that they are apt, at first view, to 
exhibit an appearance both of fable and of insignificancy. But 
they come so well authenticated, that it is impossible not to give 
them some credit. 

The Messenian army was now reinforced by Argian, Arcadiai^, 
Sicyonian, and Eleian auxiliaries. Messenian refugees, from va- 
rious foreign parts, came in with eager zeal to attach themselves 
once more to the fortune of their country. These combined forces 
met the Lacedaemonian army, which bad received succour only 
from Corinth. A complete victory was gained by the Messenians, 
with so terrible a slaughter of the Lacedaemonians, that it was in 
consequence debated at Sparta, whether a negotiation for peaces 
should not immediately be opened. On this occasion great 
effects are attributed to the poetry of Tyrtseus, and, probably not 
without some foundation. We know that even in these culti- 
vated times, and in the extensive states of modern Europe, a po- 
pular song will sometimes produce considerable consequences. 
Then it was a species of oratory, suited beyond all, admirably to 
the genius of the age. Tyrtseus reanimated the drooping minds 
of the Spartan people. It was thought expedient to recruit the 
number of citizens, by enfranchising, and associating some Helots. 
The measure was far from popular, but the poetry of Tyrtseus 
persuaded the people to acquiesce, and it was determined to pro- 
secute the war with all possible vigour. 

Aristomenes, meanwhile, was endeavouring to push the ad- 
vbantage he had gained. He surprised the town of Pharae, bore 
away considerable booty, and routed Anaxander, king of Sparta, 
who had planted an ambuscade to intercept his return. In 
another irruption he took the town of Caryae, and, among the 
plunder, led off a number of Spartan virgins assembled to cele- 
brate, according to custom, the festival of Diana. On this occa- 
sion, a strong instance of the strictness, both of his discipline, and 
of his morality, occurred. On his appointment to the chief com- 
mand, he had selected a band of young Messenians, mostly of 
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rank, who attented him and fought by his side, in all his enter- 
prises. The Spartan virgins taken at Caryse being entrusted to 
a guard from this body, the young men, heated with wine, at- 
tempted to force their chastity. Aristomenes immediately inter- 
fered, and represented to them, how much they dishonoured the 
name of Grecians, by attempts which the laws and customs of 
t|)eir country so highly disapproved. These remonstrances being 
disregarded, he laid the most refractory, with his own hand, dead 
upon the spot, and then restored the girls to their parents. We 
have remarked on a fbrmer occasion, how common rapes were in 
Greece. Law and order, we may suppose, had made some pro- 
gress since that period, yet scarcely such as generally to ensure the 
chastity of women made captives in war. The virtue, which, id 
those times, prompted to such dangerous exertion as that of Aris- 
tomenes was, thereibre, the more meritorious. 

Among the extraordinary adventures of that hero, we find it 
related, that in an attempt upon the town of JBgila, he was made 
prisoner by some Spartan matrons, assembled for the celebration 
of a festival, who, trained as they were under the institutions of 
Lycurgus, repelled the attack with a vigour which the men of 
other states could scarcely have exceeded. Here the softer pas- 
sions, it is said, befriended hip. Archedameia, priestess of Ceres, 
becoming enamoured of him, procured his escape. 

It was now the third year of the war, when the Lacedaemonian 
and Messenian army met at Megaletaphrus; the latter were for 
the most part surrounded and cut to pieces. 

The Messenians bad not the resources of an established govern- 
ment. A single defeat produced instant necessity for resorting to 
the measure practised by Euphaes in the former war. Abandon- 
ing all their inland posts they collected their force at Eira, a 
strong situation near the sea, and prepared by all means in their 
power for vigorous defence. The Lacedaemonians, as ^was fore- 
seen, presently sat down before the place, but the Messenians 
were still strong enough to keep a communication open with their 
ports of Pylos and Methone. 

The enterprising spirit of Aristomenes was not to be broken by 
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misfortune. Even in the present calamitous situation of his 
country's affairs, he would not confine himself to defensive war. 
With his chosen band he sallied from Eira; pillaged all the neigh- 
bouring country on the side occupied by the Lacedaemonians; 
and even ventured into Laconia, where he plundered the town 
of Amycloe. His expeditions were so well concerted, his 
band so small, and his celerity so great, that he was generally 
within the walls of Eira again, before it was known in the Spar- 
tan camp that any place was attacked* The business of a siege 
in those times proceeded very slow. The usual hope of the be- 
siegers was to reduce the place by famine. But this was a vain 
hope to the Lacedaemonians, while Aristomenes could thus supply 
the garrison. The government of Sparta, therefore, finding their 
army ineffectual to prevent this relief, proceeded to the extremity 
of forbidding, by a public edict, all culture of the conquered part 
of Messenia. Great discontents, we are told, broke out at Sparta, 
and the government was again beholden to the lame Athenian 
poet, for composing the minds of the people. 

The temper of Aristomenes was too daring, and his enterprises 
too hazardous, for him to be long exempt from misfortune. His 
scene of action was not extensive. He fell in unexpe($tedly 
with a large body of Lacedaemonian troops, headed by both the 
kings. His retreat was intercepted, and making an obstinate de- 
fence, he was taken prisoner with about fifty of his band. The 
Lacedaemonians considering all as rebels, condemned them with- 
out distinction, to be precipitated into a cavern called Ceada; the 
common capital punishment in Sparta, for the worst malefactors. 
All are said to have been killed by the fall, except Aristomenes. 
He at first thought it no advantage to find himself alive in that 
horrid cfaarnel, surrounded by his companions, dead, and dying; 
among the skeletons, and putrid carcases, of former criminals. 
He retreated to the farthest corner he could find, and, covering 
his head with his cloak, lay down to wait for a death which 
seemed unavoidable. It was the third day of this dreadful im- 
prisonment, when he was startled by a slight rustling noise. 
Rising, and uncovering his eyes, he saw by the glimmering of 
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light, which assisted him the more from his having been so long 
in darkness, a fox gnawing the dead bodies. It presently struck 
him, that this animal must have found some other way into the 
cavern, than that by which himself had descended, and would 
readily find the same way out again. Watching, therefore, his 
opportunity, he was fortunate enough to seize the fox with one 
hand, while with his cloak in the other, he prevented the animal 
from biting him; and he managed to let it, withotit escaping from 
his grasp, conduct him to a narrow outlet. Through this he fol- 
lowed till it became too small for his body to pass, and here, for- 
tunately, a glimpse of day-light caught his eye. Setting, thete- 
fore, his conductor at liberty, he worked with his hands till he 
made a passage wide enough to escape. He speedily found his 
way to Eira. The first rumour of the re-appearance of Aristo- 
menes found no credit at Sparta. Preparations were making for 
pushing the siege of Eira with vigour; and a body of Corinthian 
auxiliaries were marching to share in the honour of completing 
the conquest of Messenia. Aristomenes receiving the intelligence 
that the Corinthians marched and encamped negligently, as if they 
had no enemy to fear, issued with a chosen body from Eira; at- 
tacked them by surprize in the night, routed them with great 
slaughter, and carried oflf the plunder of their camp. Then the 
Lacedaemonians readily believed that Aristomenes was living. 

Tlirough unskilfulness in the attack of places, and the varied 
efibrts of Aristomenes's genius to bafile the besiegers, the siege, or 
rather blockade, of Eira, was protracted to the eleventh year. A 
concurrence of circumstances seemingly trifling, but which form 
an important lesson for military men, at length decided its fate. 
During a violently tempestuous night, intelligence was brought to 
the Lacedaemonian commander, by a private soldier, that the 
Messenian guard at one of the posts, yielding to the weather, and 
trusting that the storm itself would prevent their enemies from 
acting, had dispersed to seek shelter. Immediately the troops 
were silently called to arms; ladders were carried to the spot, and 
the Lacedaemonians mounted unresisted. The unusually earnest^ 
and incessant, barking of dogs, first alarmed the garrison. Aristo- 
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menes managed his defence so judiciously, as well as vigorously, 
that the Lacedaemonians, ignorant of the town, could not during 
the night attempt any farther progress. But neither could Aristo- 
menes attempt any thing more than to keep the enemy at bay. 
At day-light having disposed his whole force, and directed even 
the women to assist, by throwing stones and tiles from the house 
tops, he made a furious charge upon the Lacedaemonians, whose 
superiority in number availed little, as they had not room to extend 
their front. But the violence of the storm, which continued una- 
batedy was such, as to prevent the women from acting on the 
roofs; many of them were, however, animated with such manly 
resolution in the defence of their country, that they took arms, 
and joined in the fight below. There the battle continued all 
d^, with scarcely any other effect than mutual slaughter. At 
night there was again a pause, but it was such as allowed little 
rest or refreshment to the Messenians. The Lacedaemonian gene- 
ral, however, profited by his numbers. He sent half his forces to 
their camp, while the other half kept the Messenians in constant 
alarm, and with the return of day, he brought back his refreshed 
troops to renew the attack. The Messenian chiefs became soon 
convinced that all attempts to expel the enemy must be vain. 
After a short consultation, therefore, they formed their people in 
the most convenient order for defending their wives and children, 
\ and most portable effects, while they should force their way out 
of the place. The Lacedaemonians, whose political institutions, 
in some degree, commanded the permission of escape for a flying 
enemy, gave them free passage. The Messenians directed their 
melancholy march to Arcadia. There they were most hospitably 
received by their faithful allies of that country. 

The Pyleans, Methonaeans, and other Messenians of the coast, 
deeming it now vain to attempt the defence of their towns, embark- 
ed with their effects in such vessels as they could collect, and sailed 
to Cyllenc a port of Eleia. Hence they sent a proposal to their 
countrymen in Arcadia, to go all together and settle a colony 
wherever they could find an advantageous establishment; and they 
desired Aristomenes for their leader. The proposal was readily 
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accepted by the people, and approved by the general; but, excuse 
ing himself, he sent his son Gorgus, with Manticius, son of his 
friend the prophet Theocles, to conduct the enterprise. Still it 
remained to be decided, to what uninhabited, or thinly inhabited 
coast,. they should direct their course. Some were for Zacyothus, 
some for Sardinia; but winter being already set in, it was soon 
agreed to put off the determination till spring. In the interval 
a fortunate occurrence took place. After the abandoning of 
Ithome, which concluded th6 former war, some Messenians, join- 
ing, with some adventurers from Chalcis in Eubaca, had wander- 
ed to Italy, and there founded the town of Rhegium. These 
colonists had perpetual variance with the Zancleans on the oppo- 
site coast of Sicily, a people also of Grecian origin^ and who were 
descended from pirates. Anaxilas, then prince of Rhegium, was 
of Messenian race. Hearing of this second catastrophe of his 
mother country, he sent to inform the Messenians at Cyllene, 
that there was in his neighbourhood a valuable territory, and a 
town most commodiously situated, which should be theirs, if they 
would assist him in dispossessing the present proprietors, his in- 
veterate enemies. The offer was accepted: the confederates vic- 
torious by sea and land, besieged Zancle, and reducing the inha- 
bitants to extremity, an accommodation was agreed upon, by 
which it was settled, that the Messenians and Zancla^ans should 
hold the city and country in common, as one people; but that the 
name should be changed to Messen«. 

Aristomenes for some time still indulged the hope, through some 
favouring contingency, of avenging his country on the Lacedemo- 
nians. But, going to Delphi, he found the Pythoness too wise to 
prophesy him any encouragement. But though he was no longer 
to shine in a public situation, fortune was favourable to his private 
happiness. Domagetus prince of Jalysus, in the island of Rhodes, 
happened to be at Delphi, enquiring of the oracle whom he should 
marry. To a question in its nature rather puzzling, the Pytho- 
ness gave a very prudent answer, and, at the same time, one of 
uncommonly obvious interpretation. He directed Domagetus to 
take the daughter of the man of highest character among the 
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Greeks. Arittomenes, then on the spot, was tinquestionablj in 
reputation tbe first of the Greeks; and he had a daughter unmar- 
ried. Domagetus therefore made his proposals; they were ac* 
cepted; and Aristomenes passed with him to Rhodes, where he 
Is said to have passed the rest of his life in honorable ease. 

The Lacedssmonians found themselves masters of a country 
Wome almost a desert. Such of the miserable inhabitants as 
bad been either unable, or unwilling, to seek their folrtune out of 
their native country, were reduced to the condition of Helots. 

Many years after 'the time of Aristomenes the;f rose again in 
arms, and maintained a war which put Lacedaemon a third time 
to difiSiculty. Overcome at length by superior force, a great num- 
ber were again reduced to the condition and name of Helots. 
Then it was that a considerable body found means to escape from 
tbe country, and under the patronage of Anaxilas, prince of Rhe- 
nium, established themselves in Zancle, which had received from 
their countrymen the name of Messene. This new settlement of the 
Peloponnesian Messenians has become a great city. An interesting 
memorial of a brave and unfortunate people, is preserved in its 
name to this day. How far the dreadful convulsion of the elements, 
which a few years ago (1783) involved in common desolation 
Messenia, with its ancient rival Reggio, may occasion its final 
downfal, will be for the historian of future years to tell. 

Here we might naturally suppose the history of Messenia ended. 
But we shall in the sequel find its unfortunate people still taking 
part occasionally in Grecian affairs; and at length, after more 
than a century and a half, by a very extraordinary revolution, be- 
coming again free, and masters of their ancient country. 

During the long course of years, from the first hostilities with 
Messenia, to the completion of the conquest, Lacedaemon was not 
without war with other neighbouring states; nor without political 
convulsions at home. Very early, we are told, a dispute arose 
: concerning the limits of Argolis and Laconia. The Lacedaemo- 
nians expelled the Argians from Cynuria. Then they asserted, 
with similar violence, a claim to the territory of Thyrea. In the 
old age of king Theopompus, the armies of the two states meeting, 
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it was determined in a conference of the leaders, that the right 
to the lands in dispute, should be decided by a combat betweeo 
three hundred men from each army. The rest of the troops on 
both sides retired. The six hundred fought with such determined 
valour, and such equal strength and skill, that two Argians only, 
Chromius, and Alcenor, remained alive, with not a single Lace- 
daemonian surviving to oppose them, as far as in the dusk of ad- 
vanced evening, they could perceive. Eager therefore to relate 
their victory, they hastened to the Argian camp. But during the 
night, Othryaies, a Lacedaemonian, recovering from the loss of 
blood under which he had fainted, found himself, weak as he was, 
undisputed master of the field. On the morrow the Argians learn- 
ed with astonishment, that the Lacedaemonians claimed the vic- 
tory. Another conference was held, in which neither side would 
yield its pretensions. The armies again met, and after a most ob- 
stinate conflict, the Argians were defeated. The measure which 
followed strongly characterizes both the spirit of war, and the 
spirit of the times. The whole Argian people cut off their hair; 
and it was decreed, with solemn curses against trangressors, that 
^^ no man should suffer his hair to grow, and no women wear or- 
naments of gold, till Thyrea was recovered.'' 

The Lacedaemonians had also early and long contentions with 
the Arcadians. None of the neighbouring people, in the earlier 
times, opposed Spartan encroachments with more valour, or more 
success, than the Tegeans. After suffering considerable losses 
the Lacedaemonians, however, at length gained some advantages; 
and the circumstances of the times induced that politic people to 
use the opportunity for forming a close alliance with the brave 
mountaineers; who, in the sequel, proved highly serviceable to 
them, in th^ir more extensive views of ambition. 

The nice balance established by the Spartan lawgiver between 
the several powers of the government, naturally produced a con- 
stant, and often violent struggle of factions. But as the Lacedae- 
monian institutions were unfavourable to literature; as they strong- 
ly enforced secrecy in politics; and as foreigners had little access 
to Sparta; we are very defectively informed of the internal trans- 
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actions of that state. Authors of the greatest credit are not to be 
reconciled concerning the first establishment of those magistrates 

I called Ephori, who, in course of time, acquired almost a despotic 
authority. 

They were five in number, and were elected from the people^ 
and by the people. The purpose of their office was, at first, mere- 
ly to preserve to the people their constitutional rights against any 
attempts of the king or senate. The Tribunes of Rome, in the 
source of their appointment; in the objects of their office; in their 
original powers and privileges; and in these they by degrees as- 
sumed; very remarkably resembled the Spartan ephori; and the 
history of both tend strongly to prove the inherent impotence of 
the ancient democracy; which, in two of the best constituted 

9 commonwealths of antiquity, unable to maintain its own rights, 
was reduced to the absurd necessity of creating and supporting a 
tyrannical magistracy to defend them. 
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View of the state of the northern provinces of Greece after the 
Trojan war. History of Athens from the Trojan war to the ajh 
pointment of hereditary Archons. Grecian islands. m^oUc and 
Ionic mirations: and Grecian colonies. 

For some time after the Trojan war, we have no account of 
the northern provinces other than confused accounts of migrations, 
expulsions, and predatory wars. The principal revolution of 
which we are informed was effected by the Boeotians, a Thessa- 
lian people, who, about sixty years after the Trojan war, migrat- 
ing southward, joined some of their own tribe before settled in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, and, overpowering the Cadmeians^^ 
conquered the whole province, which from thence was called 
Boeotia. Thebes, which had been much reduced by the wars 
preceding that of Troy, becanie the principal seat of the BcBOtians, 
and again rose to importance. 

The Boeotians could conquer, but they knew not how to legis-> 
late: they could spurn the tyranny of one; but they knew not 
bow to establish the equal liberty of all. In the country which 
they had subdued, Thebes, by its central situation and natural 
advantages, invited the residence of the chief, who proposed from 
thence to rule the other towns in which they settled their fol- 
lowers. But the rich acquisition which had been made by arms, 
was not to be preserved without exertion: the whole people were 
therefore to be military. With the necessary military force, 
some civil power was to be established for the internal govern- 
ment of each municipality. The difficulty of Grecian legislation 
was to connect the people by such ties as should unite all, so that 
each might be protected by the strength of the whole, yet ail be 
free. 

We are very imperfectly informed as to the Boeotian constitu- 
tion; but we learn with certainty' that it was unequal to its pur- 
poses. Eleven magistrates, with the title of Boeotarchae presided 
over the a^airs of the whole people. Afterwards they were re- 
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duced to seven. The election of these great officers was annual; 
their authority like that of the kings of old, principally military; 
they commanded in chief the Boeotian armies. The political ad- 
ministration was also in their hands, but under the control of four 
councils, how constituted we are not informed; nor whether they 
possessed legislative, as well as controling power. Deputies 
from all the Boeotian towns sometimes met in one assembly, 
where the Bosotarehae presided; but this seems to have been ra- 
ther convened on extraordinary occasions, than a permanent or 
periodical council. In general, every town legislated for itself. 
All were thus in fact separate republics. Thd towns of Boeotia, 
not less than those of the rest of Greece, were divided between 
an oligarchal and a democratical party; but, in these early times, 
the oligarchal mostly prevailing in Thebes, the influence of that 
leading city sufficed long to give oligarchy a general preponder- 
ancy in Boeotian politics. 

Such is the picture which remaining memorials give of the 
state of Boeotia; and it may serve to convey a general idea of the 
state of the other provinces north of the Isthmus: each divided 
into little self governed districts; and each distracted between an 
oligarchal and a democrs^tical party. Thessaly, by the extent and 
richness of its territory, was calculated to have enjoyed the greatest 
political importance in Greece. The rest of the provinces united 
could not raise such a force of cavalry; and no other province by 
the superiority of its produce to its consumption, could equally 
well support expensive establishments, and maintain distant war- 
fare. But Thessaly was divided and subdivided into little govern- 
ments. Thus the history of its people is reduced to confused 
accounts of conquests over the northern inhabitants of their own 
country, the Perrhaelians, and the Magnetes; and of eternal pre- 
datory war with the Phocians, their southern neighbours. 

From the time of the Trojan war till after the Dorian conquests 
in Peloponnesus, Athens affords nothing important for history. But 
such a revolution as that effected by the Heraclidae could not be ' 
without material consequences to a neighbouring state. 

A conquering people is commonly an overbearing people. The 
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Dorians soon after their establishment in the Peninsula made en- 
croachments on the Athenian frontier and founded the town of 
Megara on the northern coast of the Saronic gulph. When Co- 
drus succeeded his father Melanthus in the kingdom of Attica, 
Megara seems to have been already iSrmly settled. Hostilities, 
however, continued or were recommenced; and so large assis* 
tance came to the Megarians from Peloponnesus, that Athens 
itself was threatened with subversion. While the hostile armies 
were encamped so near together, that a battle appeared unavoida- 
ble, the Delphian oracle was consulted about the event. The 
answer of the Pythoness was understood to import that the Pelo* 
ponnesians would be victorious, provided they did not kill the 
Athenian king. This response being promulgated, Codrus, in the 
heroic spirit of the age, determined to devote his life for the good 
of his country. Disguising himself in the habit of a peasant, 
with a faggot on his shoulder, and a hook in bis hand, he entered 
the enemy's camp. Observing in one part a croud of soldiers, 
he pushed in among them; words arose; he struck a soldier with 
his hook; the soldier retorted with his sword, and Codrus was 
killed. Enquiry being presently made about the tumult, the 
body was found to be that of the king of Athens; upon which the 
Peloponnesian chiefs dreading the accomplishment of the oracle 
to their overthrow, hastily withdrew their forces into Peloponne- 
sus. A peace with Megara seems to have followed. 

The death of Codrus while it thus fortunately delivered Athens 
from the dangers of foreign war, was the immediate cause of in- 
ternal sedition, threatening nearly equal evils. Medon, eldest 
son of Codrus was lame; and bodily ability still held that high 
rank in popular estimation, that his younger brother made advan- 
tage of this defect to dispute the succession with him. Each 
found strong support. A declaration of the Delphian oracle was 
procured in favour of Medon, and the business was amicably ac- 
commodated. It was determined that after Codrus, who had 
merited so singularly of his country, none ought to be honoured 
with a title of which it was impossible for any living man to be 
comparatively worthy: that, however, Medon should be first ma- 
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gistrate of the commonwealth, with the title ofArchon; and that 
this honour should remain hereditary in his family; but that the 
Archon should be accountable to the assembly of the people for 
due administration of his high office. And as Attica then through 
the multitude of refugees abounded with inhabitants, it was 
agreed that a colony should be sent to Asia Minor, of which An- 
drochus and Neleus, younger sons of Codrus, should be leaders. 
Thus was internal quiet restored to Athens as happily as external 
peace. The restless spirits chiefly joined in the migration: the 
storm of contending factions dispersed, and the afikirs of the com- 
monwealth flowed so smoothly for some generations after, that his- 
tory has nothing to record. 

While Athens was thus enjoying repose, Greece was expanding 
it3elf through those numerous colonies which were poured forth in 
erery direction. While the Ionic Pelasgians of Attica spread 
southward into Peloponnesus, they had also extended their settle- 
ments northward into the island of Euboea, where Chalcis and 
Eretria, are said to have been Athenian colonies before the Tro- 
jan war. Those two cities, though distinct governments, yet 
maintained such close alliance as to form almost one state. They 
held the neighbouring islands of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos, in sub- 
jection: they extended the Grecian name northward by planting 
the Peninsulas of Pallene and Athos, together with the territory 
around Olynthus on the confines off Thrace and Macedonia: and 
they established colonies in Italy and Sicily. 

But the troubles and misfortunes of the country, gave origin to 
the principal colonies from Greece. The ^olic migration was 
an immediate consequence of the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Heraclidaa. Penthilus, one of the sons of Orestes, took refuge 
upon that occasion in Eubcea, whither multitudes of Peloponne- 
jians followed. Many found settlements there; but the larger 
number, joined by a powerful body of Boeotians, passed with 
their prince into .Thrace. He dying, his son Echelatus led thei 
colony across the Hellespont, and made himself master of Troy; 
putting then, it is supposed, a final period to that unfortunate city, 
and to the name of its people. In the mean time Cleus and 
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Malus, also of the race of Agamemnon, had assembled a number 
of Peloponnesian fugitives on mount Phocius, in Locris, near 
Thermopylae; and passing thence to Asia Minor founded the town 
of Guma. Thus the whole coast, from Cyzicus on the Propontis^ 
to the river Hermus, together with the island of Lesbos, conquer- 
ed by Grais, son of Echelatus, became settled by Peloponnesians 
and Boeotians, and received the name of iBolis or JEolia. How 
long the monarchy was maintained we find no information. Very 
early, however, the iBoIian towns appear to have become, like 
those of the mother country, separate republics. An assembly 
at Cuma for a common sacrifice, assisted to support some little 
connection between the JQolian cities. 

The great Ionic migration took place somewhat later, but prp- 
' duced colonies yet more flourishing. It was led from Athens by 
Androclus and Neleus, younger sons of Codrus, upon the occa- 
sion, already mentioned, of the determination of the succession 
to the archonship in favour of Medon. A great multitude follow- 
ed; many Athenians, and almost all the Ionian and Messenian 
families which the Dorian conquest had driven for refuge to 
Athens. They seized the finest part of the coast of Asia Minor, 
from the river Hermus southward to the headland of Posideotti 
together with the islands of Chios and Samos. The Carian in- 
habitants were expelled^ the Grecian were associated; and twelve 
cities were founded, which become all very considerable: Ephesas 
Miletus, Myus, Lebedos, Colophon, Priene, Teos, Erythrae, Pho- 
oaea, Clazomenae, Chios, and Samos; to which was afterwards 
added, Smyrna, acquired from the JEolians. Androclus fixed his 
residence at Ephesus, Neleus at Miletus. The authority of the 
former is said to have extended over all the settlements. But 
monarchical wad early superseded by republican government, with 
the claim of separate sovereignty for every municipal administra- 
tion. A confederacy connected the Ionian cities, and a general 
council called Panionion, or the Panionian Synod, was held occa- 
sionally. The territory thus acquired on the continent of Asia 
Minor, scarcely any where perhaps extending forty miles from the 
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coast up the country, was however in length, from the north of 
jSolis to the south of Ionia, near four hundred. 

The Greeks also acquired settlements southward of this tract, 
within the bounds of that corner of Asia, which retained the 
name «f Caria. Here the Troezenians founded Halicaruassus, 
which became much more considerable than the parent city. The 
adjacent island of Rhodes had been very early occupied by people 
of the Grecian race. Homer celebrates the power and wealth of 
Rhodes. In his time it was divided between three independent 
states which were not united till some centuries afterwards, when 
tbe city of Rhodes was built in a very advantageous situation for 
a common capital of the island. A happy system of government 
prevailed: people of higher rank alone directed public affairs, but 
provision was made for the welfare and security of all. Hence 
Ithodes long flourished in commerce, arts, and arms; and extend* 
ed its dominions ov^er a considerable territory upon the neighbour^ 
iDg continent. The Halicarnassians, on the contrary, held Cos, 
with some smaller islands, in subjection. Other towns on the 
continent and in the island were founded by colonies from Megara. 
The Carian colonies in general boasted the Dorian name. Their 
people, like the JEolians and lonians, held meetings for common 
sacrifice; but their political connection* like that of the ^olians^ 
was very imperfect. 

The northern coast of the ^gean sea was not successfully and 
permanently settled by people from Greece, so early as the eastern. 
It was, however, an early period, when albthe best situations on 
(he Thracian coast of the ^gean, and on both shores of the Pro- 
pontis, were possessed by Greeks, and some establishments were 
made far in the Euxine sea. Macedonia, occupied by a colony 
from Argos, under a leader of the family of Temenus the Hera- 
cleid, will require a particular notice. 

But these were not the most distant, or the most extraordinary, 
of the Grecian acquisitions in those remote ages. Poetical tradi«- 
tion says, and the most judicious Grecian writers adopted tbe 
report, that, shortly after the Trojan war, Teucer son of Telamon, 
and brother of tbe celebrated Ajax, leading a colony from the 
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little island of Salamis, ou the coast of Attica, founded the city of 
Salamis in Cyprus. At the early period of Grecian settlements 
in Cyprus, it was wooded like the uncleared parts of America. 
The superabundance of wood, and the consequent scarcity of pec* 
pie, were esteemed such inconveniencies, and the valueirof toil 
covered with wood was so trifling, that it was long customary to 
give lands to any who would clear them. Colony therefore fol- 
lowed colony from Laconia, from Argos, from Athens, and some 
other parts. Thus in time Cyprus became completely a Grecian 
island, and from being an object for nothing but its ship timber, 
and its copper mines, was made a rich and populous country, fruit- 
ful in corn, and famous for the excellence and abundance of its 
wines and oils. It was, however, in early times divided into too 
many little states for any one to become considerable. 

Among the most southern of that cluster of little islands in the 
iSgean sea called the Cyclades, is Thera, planted at an early 
period by a colony from Lacedsmon. This little island also sent 
but its colony: the city of Cyrene in Africa originated thence; and 
through the excellence of its soil, the opportunity of extending its 
territory, the convenience of its situation for commerce, and the 
advantage of its climate for productions valuable in exchange, 
Cyrene rose to an importance impossible for the mother country 
ever to attain. Its horses of Arabian breed, by their victories, on 
the course of Olympia, procured celebrity to their owners, and 
their country, from the pen of Pindar. Barca, afterwards called 
Ptolemais, become early a considerable independent common- 
wealth. 

Thus the early Grrecian colonies were widely spread east- 
ward, northward, and southward; and yet they were exceeded in 
historical importance by those planted toward the west. Italy 
and Sicily were, in Homer^s time, scarcely known but by name. 
They were regions of imaginary monsters, and real savages; and 
the great poet has thus described the inhabitants. ^^NeiAer 
plowing noV sowing, they feed on the spontaneous produetions of 
the soil. They have no assemblies for public debate; no magis* 
tratesto enforce laws; no common concerns of any kind: buttiiey 
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dwell Id caverns, on mountain tops; and every one is magistrate 
and lawgiver to his own family." The calamities and various 
confttsion ensuing from the Trojan war, are said to have occa* 
stoned the first Grecian emigrations to those countries. We are 
certain, that Grecian colonies were settled in various parts of 
Italy, at a period so early, that their origin lies beyond all inves- 
tigation. 

One flourishing settlement in that inviting country would en^ 
courage farther adventures. The Chalcidian^ of Euboea, we 
are told, finding, at a following period, their population too great 
for their territory, consulted the Delphian oracle. The Pytho- 
ness directed them to decimate their whole people, and send a 
tenth to found a colony. It happened that some of the principal 
Messenians, who had escaped from their conquered country, were 
at the same time at Delphi, to ask advice of the god. The ma- 
nagers of the oracle commanded them to join in the adventure 
with the decimated Chalcidians. Both parties were pleased with 
the order; and they founded Rhegium on the southern point of 
Italy, which became a flourishing and powerful state. Not long 
after Tarentum was founded by Lacedaemonians; Medama by 
Locrians from Crissa; Scyileticum by Athenians; Crotona and 
Sybaris by Achaians; Salentum and Brundusium by Cretans. 
Some of these had many inferior towns within their territory; 
and in the end full half the coast of Italy came into the possession 
of the Greeks.' 

While the coasts of Italy thus became Grecian grounds, settle- 
ments were made with equal or superior success in Sicily. The 
name by which that island first became known to the Greeks was 
Trinacria; and its first inhabitants were the Cyclopes and Laestri- 
gons. From the Sicans it acquired the name of Sicania; they 
were driven from their settlements there by the Siculi, a people of 
Italy. . Afterwardis the Sicels, forced by similar violence from 
their Native Italy, wrested from the Sicans the greatest and best 
part of the island, and fixed upon it that name which it still re* 
tains. At a very early period the Pho^icians had established in 
some of the most secure situations around the coast, not colonies, 
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but factories for the mere purposes of trade; aod probably Pboeni* 
cian policy promoted the circulation of the poetical reports of 
giants and monsters, peculiar to Sicily. No Grecian trader 
dared venture thither: but some Phocian soldiers, in returning 
from the siege of Troy, being driven by stress of weather to the 
coast of Africa, crossed to the Sicilian coast. It happened that 
there they fell in with some Trojans, who, after the overthrow of 
their city, had -wandered thus far in quest of a settlement. Bro- 
therhood in distress united them. They found means to make 
alliance with the Sicans in the western part of the island; and esta- 
blishing themselves there, Trojans, Greeks, and Sicans, formed to* 
gether a new people; who acquired the new name of Eiymians. 
Eryx and Egesta, called by the Romans Segesta, became their 
principal towns. 

In the next age or generation after this event, Tbeocles, an 
Athenian, being xiriven also by stress of weather on the eastern 
coast of the island, observed how little formidable the barbarous 
inhabitants in that part really were; as well as how inviting was 
its soil and climate. On his return he endeavoured to procure 
the authority of the Athenian government for establishing a colony 
there; but not succeeding, he went to Chalcis, in Eubcea, where 
his proposal was favourably received. Many Cbalcidians en- 
gaged in the adventure. Thus encouraged, many from other parts 
of Greece joined them; and, under the conduct of Tbeocles, they 
founded Naxos, the first Grecian town of Sicily. 

A prosperous beginning here, as in Italy, invited more at- 
tempts. In the very next year after the founding of Naxos, Ar- 
chias, a Corinthian, of Heracleid race, led a colony to Sicily* 
Naxos so increased and flourished that in the sixth year only from 
its foundation, its people, driving the Sicels before them, founded 
first Leontini, and soon after Catana. About the same time a 
new colony from Megara, under Lamis, founded the Hyblean 
Megara. About forty years after a united colony of Rhodiana 
and Cretans founded Gela. But the superiority of the Greek na- 
tion in Sicily was already decided; and Tauromenium, Selinos, 
Himera, Acrse, Casmense, Camarina, Acragas, and Zancle, af*> 
terwards named Messene, became considerable cities, coloniea 
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from those before founded in that island or in Italy. The inte- 
rior of both countries remained to the former race of inhabitants. 

It is remarkable, that the Greeks seem never to have coveted 
inland territories: their active temper led them always to maritime 
situations. If driven from these, they still sought others of the 
same kind, however remote from their native country, rather than 
be excluded from the means which the sea affords for communi- 
cation with all the world. Accordingly the African, Italian, and 
Sicilian Greeks, maintained constant intercourse with the coun- 
try of their forefathers: particularly they frequented the Olym- 
pian games, the great meeting for all people of Grecian race. Still 
greater advantages, perhaps, were derived from the more intimate 
communication maintained by some of them with the Asiatic co- 
lonies: for there Grecian art and science first rose to splendour: 
there Grecian philosophy had its birth; and from the island of 
Samos, on the Asiatic coast, the great Pythagoras came and set- 
tled at Crotona in Italy. Thus the colonies in general advanced 
nearly equally in improvements of arts, science, and civilization, 
and sometimes went even before the mother country. 

Few of the Grecian colonies were founded with any view to ex- 
tend the dominion of the mother country. Often the leaders were 
no more than pirates, not unlike the buccaneers x)f modem times. 
On a savage coast they seized a convenient post, set slaves to cul- 
tivate the adjoining lands, and themselves continued their cruises. 
When a state by a public act sent out a colony, the purpose was 
generally no more than to deliver itself from numbers too great for 
its territory, or from factious men, whose means of power at home 
were unequal to their ambition. Corinth and Athens had some- 
times farther views. Possessing naval force, they could give 
pi^tection and exact obedience: the Grecian commonwealth in 
general could do neither. For the most part therefore in the 
colonies, as in Greece itself, every considerable town claimed to 
be an independent state; and, unless oppressed by a powerful 
neighbour, maintained itself by its own strength and its alliances. 

It is observable, that the Greeks, whensoever they established 
themselves in Asia and Africa^ eontinually maintained and ex- 
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tended iheir possessions in those quarters of the world. Where- 
jevev the spirit of enterprise diffused their settlements, the dignity 
of their character and sentiments, distinguished them from the 
general mass of nations whose territories they invaded. Yet these 
advantages, instead of conciliating good will, tended only to exas- 
perate hostility. The northern Greeks were perpetuJilly harassed 
by the fierce inroads of the Thracians: the southern were en- 
dangered by the united strength of Egypt and Lybia. The colo- 
nies in Magna Graecia, having easily resisted the warlike natives 
of that country, were called to contend with the more formidable 
power of Carthage. But, the consequences of all these wars ex- 
tended not beyond the countries in which they first arose. The 
memorable conflict, between the Greek colonies in the east, and 
the great nations of Asia, forms a subject more interesting. Its 
duration comprehends the most illustrious period in the history of 
both countries. 

Above seven hundred years before the Christian sera, the 
Greeks of Asia, and particularly the lonians, far surpassed their 
European ancestors in splendour and prosperity. While ancient 
Greece was harassed by intestine dissentions, and its northern 
frontier exposed to the hostility of neighbouring barbarians, the 
eastern colonies enjoyed profound peace, and flourished in the 
vicinity of Phrygia and Lydia, the best cultivated, and most 
wealthy provinces of Lower Asia. History and poetry alike 
extol the golden treasures of the Phrygian and Lydian kings. 
Their subjects wrought mines of gold; melted the ore; moulded 
figures in bronze; dyed wool; cultivated music; and indulged the 
den^ands of luxury, when the neighbouring countries pf Cappadocia 
and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws and arts; and 
when the Medes and Persians lived in scattered villages; sub- 
sisted by hunting, pasturage, or robbery; and were clothed with 
the skins of wild beasts. 

Yet the Phrygians and Lydians seem never to have directed 
their attention towards foreign commerce. When they coveted 
the conveniencies and luxuries of distant countries, they were 
contented* to owe these new gratifications first to the Phoenician 
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merchants, and afterwards to the Greek settlements established 
on their coasts. Through the supine neglect of their neighbors 
respecting maritime affairs, the Asiatic Greeks acquired, without 
contest, and enjoyed without molestation, the whole western coast 
of the continent extending above six hundred miles in length; 
beautifully diversified by hill and dale; intersected by views; 
broken by bays and promontories; and adorned by the noblest 
prospects and finest climate in the world. Its Ionian inhabitants, 
possessing the mouths of great rivers, having convenient and 
capacious harbors before them, and behind, the wealthy and 
populous nations of Asia, attained such easy and rapid proficiency 
in the arts of navigation and traffic, as raised the cities of Mi- 
letus, Colophon, and Phocea, to an extraordinary pitch of opu- 
lence and grandeur. Their population increasing with their 
prosperity, they diffused new colonies every where around them. 
Having obtained footing in Egypt, in the eighth century before 
Christ, they acquired, and thenceforth preserved, the exclusive 
commerce of that ancient and powerful kingdom. Their ter- 
ritories, though in their greatest breadth compressed between 
the sea, and the dominions of Lydia, to the extent of scarce 
forty miles, became not only flourishing in peace, but formidable 
in war. 
Such multiplied advantages could not languish in the hands of 
men, who had genius to conceive, and courage to execute, the 
most arduous designs. They improved and ennobled the useful 
or elegant arts, which they found already practiced among the 
Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the music of those 
nations with their own. They rivalled the skill of their neighbors 
in moulding clay and casting brass. They appear to have been 
the first people who made statues of marble. The Doric and 
Ionic orders of architecture perpetuate, in their names, the 
honor of their inventors. During the seventh century Ij'.i- r% 
Christ, the lonians surpassed all their neighbors, and even the 
Phcenicians, in the arts of design. The magnificent o; •nts, 
which the far famed oracle of Delphi received from the l.y'' i 
kings, were chiefly the productions of Ionian artists. In ' . .- 
Vol. III. 20 
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lowing century Ionia gave birth to philosophy; and both science 
and taste were diffused from that country over Greece, Italy and 
Sicily. 

Th^ first formidable enemies with whom the Asiatic Greeks 
had*to contend, were the barbarous Cimmerians, who being driven 
from the banks of the Euxine, by a Scythian horde, still fiercer 
than themselves, overflowed, with irresistible violence the finest 
provinces of Asia Minor. But the invasion of the Cimmerians, is 
described as a predatory incursion, not directed to the purposes of 
conquest and settlement. The hurricane soon spent its force: 
the Greeks recovered from the terror inspired by these desultory 
ravages; and within a few years after their departure, the Ionian 
and Eolian colonies totally forgot their recent and common danger, 
and engaged in cruel domestic wars. 

These unnatural dlssentions were quieted by the growing pow- 
er of the Lydians, which, extending itself on all sides, finally re- 
duced the greatest part of Lesser Asia: a country once affording 
the materials of many rich and flourishing kingdoms, but now re- 
duced to beggary and barbarism under the oppressive yoke of 
Tuiisish tyranny. The reduction of these Asiatic Greeks was ac- 
complished, 560 B. C, by Croesus king of Lydia. Under va- 
rious unjust pretences he attacked the Grecian cities of Asia 
Minor, which, being undisturbed by foreign war, had unfortu- 
nately engaged in domestic dissentions. While jealousy hinder- 
ed the Greeks, ignorance prevented the barbarians, from forming 
a confederacy sufficient to resist the Lydian power. The Carians, 
Mysians, and Phrygians fighting singly, were successively sub- 
dued; and the whole Peninsula of Lesser Asia (excepting only 
the little territory of the Lycians and Cilicians) extending east- 
ward as far as the river Halys, and inhabited by three nations of 
Grecians, and eleven of barbarian extraction, finally acknow- 
pledged the power of Croesus, and tamety received his commands. 
' His court was the gayest and most splendid of any in that age; 
.and the Asiatic Greeks, whatever dishonour they incurred, sus- 
tained not, perhaps any real loss, by their easy submission to a 
-vain and weak man, but a magnificent and liberal prince, who 
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Was extremely partial to their country. They acknowledged the 
conqueror, indeed, by a moderate tribute; but they enjoyed their 
ancient laws, and administered, without control, their domestic 
concerns and government. Croesus spoke their language; — en- 
couraged their arts; and admired their poets and sophists. Ionia, 
perhaps, was never more happy than under the eye of this indul- 
gent master, whose protection nourished the tender shoot of phi* 
losophy, which had begun to spring up shortly before his reign. 
Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Cleobu- 
lus of Lindus, and the other wise men, as they are emphatically 
styred, who lived in that age, not only gave advice and assistance 
to their countrymen in particular emergencies, but restrained 
their vices by wholesome laws; improved their manners by use- 
ful lessons of morality; and extended their knowledge by impor- 
tant and difficult discoveries. Most of these, as well as iGsop th« 
fabulist, and the elegant Greek poets of the times, were bountifully 
received at the court of Croesus. 

During the reign of Croesus and his four warlike predecessors, 
the Asiatic Greeks sometimes enjoyed their favourite form ol re- 
publican government; sometimes submitted to domestic tyrants; 
and alternately recovered and lost their national independence. 
The success of Cyrus was not likely to improve the condition of 
the lonians, who had, repeatedly neglected opportunities to de- 
serve his gratitude. Before invading Lower Asia, he earnestly 
entreated them to share the glory of his arms; but t|iey preferred 
their allegiance to Croesus. When the fortune of war had given 
Cyrus possession of all the neighbouring provinces, the lonians 
were forward to declare their acceptance of his proffered alliance; 
or to request bis protection. This submissive proposal only in- 
flamed the ambition of the Persian: his answer clearly announc- 
ed to the Greeks, that, if they would escape the rigour of servitude, 
they must owe their safety to the strenuous exertions of a brave 
defence, not to the clemency of Cyrus. 

When his hostile intentions were made known in Ionia, the 
inhabitants of that delightful country assembled in the Panionian 
grove^ their ordinary rendezvous in general and important delibe- 
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rations. But the Milesians sent not their deputies to the present 
convention; for, having been the confederates not the subjects of 
Croesus, they were admitted into the Persian alliance on terms of 
equality and independence. The Grecian interest in Asia, thus 
ungenerously abandoned by the principal member of the confede- 
racy, was supported, with unusual spirit and unanimity, by all the 
inferior communities. 

Meanwhile the Eolians, alarmed by the same danger, conven- 
ed in their ancient capital of Cyme. But the Dorians did not 
join in measures necessary for the common defence. 

To obtain a satisfactory geographical knowledge of the site of 
those Grecian colonies, we in vain turn our thoughts to the actual 
condition of the Asiatic shore. Few vestiges remain of the Doric 
and Eolic cities, and even the Ionic, which far surpassed them 
in magnificence and splendour, can scarcely be recognised by the 
learned and curious traveller. Nothing now remains but the 
indelible impressions of nature. The works of men have perish- 
ed with themselves. The physical advantages of Lower Asia 
continue nearly the same now as two thousand years ago; but the 
moral condition of that country, compared to what it once was, 
is the silent obscurity of the grave contrasted with the vivid lustre 
of active life. 

The Asiatic Greeks, in forming their establishments in Asia, 
had confined themselves to a long and narrow line on the caast, 
looking towards the mother country, from which, in every calami- 
ty, they expected assistance and protection. The result, therefore, 
of deliberation in the present crisis, was to send an embassy into 
Greece, to show the necessity of powerful and timely aid. Their 
urgent supplications were unsuccessful. The Laceda^moniaDS, 
though they furnished no public assistance, privately dispatched 
several Spartan citizens to observe the operations of the ifar. 
When these men arrived in Ionia, they appointed Lacrines^ tbe 
most considerable of their number, to travel to the Lydian capi- 
tal, in order to acquaint Cyrus, that if he committed hostilUies 
against any of the Grecian cities, the Lacedaemonian repiblic 
would know how to punish his injustice. Cyrus astonishn^d at 
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sacb an insolent message from a people altogether unknown to 
him, asked the Greeks present who (he Lacedaemonians were, and 
what number of men they could bring into the field. 

Cyrus speedily conquered Lydia, and reduced Croesus to cap- 
tivity, the only enemy in those parts, who seemed worthy of his 
arms. The Grecians he knew to be a warlike people, but as 
their numbers were inconsiderable, their cities small and ill for- 
tified, he thought proper to attempt, in person, objects of greater 
moment, and to commit the Grecian war to the skill of his lieu- 
tenant Harpagus. 

In the course of a few months, this general became master of 
all the countries of Lower Asia, possessed by either Greeks or 
barbarians. Having the command of men, and labour, he caused 
mounds of earth to be thrown up adjacent to the Grecian walls. 
The work was no sooner completed than the Persians, running up 
the mounds, got possession of the walls; — drove the Greeks from 
their battlements; — overpowered them from their own fortifica- 
tions; — and entered and sacked the towns. 

The first place which Harpagus attacked, was the celebrated 
capital of the Phocaeans, the most northern city of Ionia. The 
inhabitants were famous for their long and successful navigations, 
in the course of which they had often visited (he coasts of Spain. 
The money derived from that country had enabled them to build 
the best fortification that was to be seen in all those parts; yet 
they entertained not any hopes of resisting the Persian invaders. 
Such, however, was their love of liberty, that they resolved on a 
measure which has been often proposed, but seldom executed. 
When Harpagus sent them his commands, they begged the favour 
of a day^s pause for deliberation. During that short interval their 
ships were prepared; their money and goods put on board; their 
wives and families embarked; and the whole community was 
floating on the waves, when the Persians arrived to take possession 
of desolated dwellings and empty walls. That a whole nation 
should unanimously abandon their temples, their altars, and the 
\^ tombs of their ancestors; should totally divest themselves of every 
right to a country which they were accustomed to call their own; 
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and set sail with their wives and children, ignorant whither to 
direct their course, or in what friendly port they might expect 
protection or repose, is truly wonderful. 

The Phocsan fleet, consisting of more than two hundred sail, 
made for the isle of Chios, which, of all the Ionic settlements, 
seemed most secure against the Persian arms. Having arrived 
there, they endeavoured to purchase from the Chians the small 
(Enussian islands: but the Chians, jealous of their commerce, 
and knowing the adventurous spirit of the fugitives, denied their 
request. The Phocaeans, thus cruelly rejected by men of the 
same race and language with themselves, set sail on a much 
longer voyage for the isle of Cynus, or Corsica, where, about 
twenty years before, they had formed a small establishment. As 
they coasted in the night along the solitary shore of their ancient 
city, a few ships, manned with enterprising crews, landed some 
forces in the harbour, surprised the Persian garrison, and put 
every man to the sword. After applauding this memorable act 
of revenge, the whole fleet transported with fury against the Per- 
sians, bound themselves by mutual oaths never to return to Pho- 
casa until a burning ball of iron, which they threw into the sea, 
should again emerge unextinguished. Yet such is the powerful 
attachment of men to their ancient habitations, that, in a few 
hours, more than one half the fleet disregarded their oaths, and 
sailed for the well known harbour. Meanwhile the best and 
bravest portion of the Phocaean republic arrived with safety at the 
island of Corsica. 

The Phocaeans were not the only people of Asiatic Greece, who 
deserted their country rather than abandon their liberty. The 
' Teians, who inhabited the southern shore of the Ionic Peninsula, 
followed the example which the inhabitants of Phocaea had set; 
forsook a city in which they could no longer remain free; and 
sought refuge in Abdera. Not long after, all the cities on the 
Asiatic coast, Miletus alone excepted, were reduced to uncondi- 
tional submission under the Persian yoke. 

In a little more than two centuries, they were all subjected to 
Alexander, and^ after his death, to the Seleucidae in Syria, for 
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about two hundred and five years. Shortly before the Christian 
era they were subjected to the Romans. Under them they re-^ 
tained their Greek language, and, to portions of them, were ad- 
dressed several of the epistles which constitute a part of the New 
Testament. On the termination of the eastern or Greek empire, 
they fell under the dominion of the Saracens and Turks, and con- 
tinue under the latter at present, but in this long period of more 
than two thousand years, there is nothing in their history worthy 
of particular notice. 
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History of Athens from the ahoUHon of royalty to the kgisktiion of 
/Solon* His reformation of the •Athenian government. 

Twelve archoos are named, who followed Medon by hereditary 
succession; and the vanity of after times has not ascribed to anj 
one of them, or to any other man under their government a me- 
morable action. A barren list of their names would therefore be 
useless. 

During the reigns of the hereditary archons, we do not learn, 
thai the Athenians had any transactions with other people. The 
next important occurrence in their history, is a farther change in 
the constitution. On the death of Alcmseon, Charops was raised 
to the archonship, upon condition of holding it for ten years only. 
Six archons are said to have followed Charops by appointment for 
ten years. But, on the expiration of the archonship of Eryxias, 
a farther and greater change was made, the duration of the office 
was reduced to a single year, and its duties were divided among 
nine persons. These were appointed by lot, but out of the first 
order of the state, the eupatrids, or nobles only. The nine toge- 
ther formed the council of state. Legislation remained with the 
assembly of the people; but almost the whole administration, 
political, military, judiciary, and religious, was with the archons. 

Farther than this we hardly know what was the constitution of 
Athens; for writing was hitherto so little practised in Greece, that 
there were no written laws. It was therefore impossible for im- 
provements in legislation, or in the forms of government, to ad- 
vance with any steady pace, or, except with such extraordinary 
institutions as those of Crete and Lacedsmon, to rest on any firm 
basis. The Athenian history, for more than a century which 
passed between the appointment of annual archons, and the Per- 
sian invasion, furnishes scarcely any thing but intestine troubles. 
Sovereign power being open to all the principal families, some, 
who could not obtain it by legal, would seek it by illegal means. 
Political power remained with the archon and his party; but 
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popular favour did not lean towards them. We are not informed 
what, beyond a general sense of the intolerable evils of an un- 
settled government, and an uncertain jurisprudence, led to the 
legislation of Draco, which soon followed. Draco was a man, 
whose severe morals and inflexible uprightness, justly recom- 
mended him; but who was, unfortunately, of genius very inferior 
to the undertaking. The political constitution he left nearly as 
he found it; but he established a new system of penal law. All 
crimes equally, from the most enormous to the most trifling, that 
became objects of his statutes, he made capital; urging that a 
breach of any positive law, being treason to the jurisprudence of 
the state, deserved death; and he could go no farther for greater 
crimes. The severity of such a system defeated its own purpose. 
Few would be accusers against inferior criminals, when the con- 
sequence was to be fatal to the accused; and the humanity of the 
judges interfering, where that of prosecutors was deficient, it 
followed, that all crimes, except those highly atrocious, went 
wholly unpunished. 

Meanwhile, the people of Salamis revolted, and strengthened 
themselves by alliances with Megara. Many attempts were made 
to recover the island by force of arms, but always with loss. The 
people had submitted hitherto to be instruments of the great, in 
their quarreb with one another; but now they refused any more 
to follow leaders against revolted subjects. Assembling by them- 
selves, they decreed capita] punishment against any private, or 
magistrate, who should ever propose to lead them again in arms 
against Salamis. The leading men were appalled. The lower 
orders then, having once felt their united strength with armsr in 
their hands, would hold it. But, masters as they were of the 
state, they knew not how to use their new power. United, they 
could prevent others from directing administration; but none were 
eminent enough to take the business upon themselves. A general 
dissatisfaction with their own act, soon became evident among the 
people; but none dared propose a reversal of it. In these circum- 
stances came forward one of the greatest characters that Greece 
has ever produced. Solon, a young man of an old and honour- 
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able family of Attica, had been hitherto distinguished only by his 
love of learning, and his genius for poetry. He for some time 
kept his house. In this retirement he composed a poem that 
might excite the multitude to his purpose. Watching opportunity 
then, during an assembly of the people, he ran into the agora, like 
one frantic, and recited his poem to the crowd. Some of his 
friends were at hand prepared to wonder, admire, and applaud. 
The people caught the frenzy; the law concerning Salamis was 
abrogated; and it was decreed immediately to send a fresh expe- 
dition against that island. The business came into the hands of 
the party to which Solon attached himself: it was conducted with 
prudence, and the success was answerable: the Athenians reco- 
vered the island with little loss. The government, at the same 
time, resumed in a great degree its former consistency. 

Among all the ancient commonwealths, we find violent agita- 
tions resulting from inequality of property. The principal divi- 
sion of the people, was into the faction of the rich, and the faction 
of the poor; and the animosities between these were vehement, 
and the contests marked with acrimony. This evil appears to 
have had its root in the institution of slavery. The poor had no 
where any means of getting a livelihood by creditable industry. The 
rich, to acquire, at the same time, revenue and influence, lent 
money. The poor, averse to employments which put them^ 
in appearance, upon a footing with slaves, and often unable to ob- 
tain hire even for such employment, borrowed at exorbtiant in- 
terest, with their persons only to offer for security. The laws 
gave the lender certain rights over the person of the borrower. 
The indiscretion of the needy co-operated at first, with the ambi- 
tion of the rich, to increase their power. The indiscretion of the 
rich, indulging a disposition to avarice and tyranny, at length 
urged the poor to resist an authority, to which themselves had 
contributed to give the sanction of law. At Athens, an insolvent 
debtor became slave to his creditor, and not himself only, but his 
wife and children also, if less would not answer the debt. Some- 
times a debtor would sell his children to save himself. Power 
on one side, and resources on the other, both so abhorrent to hu- 
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manity, necessarily produced a violent irritation in the minds of 
the poor against the rich. The claims of birth were high: civil 
magistracy; religious office; military command; all remained, as 
they had been appointed by the laws of Theseus, the exclusive 
privilege of the eupatrids: almost the whole property of Attica 
was theirs; and, it appears, that the consequent oppression of the 
lower people was often severe. At the same time, the constitu- 
tional power of the people was great, weighty, and even overbear- 
ing, when they could be brought to any thing approaching to 
unanimity in the exercise of it. In the contest of the parties, 
therefore, it was the object of all to cultivate popularity. 

In this state of things, Solon conceived, that superstition would 
be a powerful and advantageous engine, by which a better order 
of things might be produced. For his kindness to the lower people 
he was extremely popular. Nevertheless, the eupatrids, fearful of 
utter overthrow, seem to have been willing to commit their in- 
terest to his direction. With their co-operation, reports were cir- 
culated of phantoms seen, and various ominous circumstances ob- 
served, which portended the anger of the gods. The people 
were alarmed: the priests declared that expiations and puriiica- 
tioBs were necessary; but they knew not how the divine wrath 
might, with certainty, be averted. 

After various consultations, a deputation was sent tp Crete, in- 
viting Epimenides, a philosopher of thai island, of high reputa- 
tion for skill in the divinity of the age, to take upon him, in this 
season of anxiety and terror, the superintendance of the religion 
of Athens. To this supposed favourite of the gods, the people 
looked with awful suspense, while he directed the performance of 
sacrifices, and processioiits, with increased pomp, and new cere- 
monies. The dazzling splendour and alluring festivity which 
accompanied every act of devotion, engaged the public mind, 
checked the pursuits of faction, and led to the establishment of 
good order, and sober conduct. That scheme of improvement 
in the government, and jurisprudence of the commonwealth, after- 
wards executed by Solon was*, at this time, concerted with the 
Cretan philosopher. Epimenides was ostensible director of 
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every thing. Internal quiet being restored to Athens, he took his 
leave. High honoura^and valuable presents were decreed to him 
by the state, for his services. He refused all, and requested only 
a branch of the sacred olivi^, which was said to have sprung from 
the ground, at the commancil of the goddess Minerva. This being 
granted, he returned to Crete. 

The disorders of Athens, having their foundation in a defec- 
tive constitution, were but in small degree removed, and, for the 
rest, merely lulled by the measures of Epimenides. Each order 
of the state by itself had too much power; the authority of the 
two was not duly connected and blended; and a moderator was 
wanting to hold the balance between them. The whole* authority 
of the country was not yet concentrated in the city: the landed 
interest had considerable weight. Among the proprietors of the 
mountainous tracts the democratical interest prevailed; the plain 
country was mostly the possession of the eupatrids, whose gene- 
ral aim was to establish an exclusive oligarchy; but the mercantile 
men, and many land owners of the coast, averse to either extreme, 
were anxious for a mixed government. Hence Highlanders,' 
Lowlanders, and Coastmen, became the distinguishing names of 
three factions, which long divided the Attic people. The con- 
tentions of these grew so threatening, that many sober men began 
think, that nothing less than the establishment of regal power, or, 
as it was then called tyranny, could prevent greater evils. Then 
the superior character of Solon drew the attention of all parties. 
rie was obnoxious to none: not to the lower people, because rich, 
he never oppressed any: not to the higher, because, though ad- 
verse to their private tyranny, he favoured their political power. 
His superior wisdom had been approved; his integrity was be- 
lieved above all influence; and he was respected universally. He 
was accordingly with general, or, it is said, unanimous consent, 
appointed archon, with peculiar powers for reforming the laws 
and constitution. 

The friends of Solon, aware of the great difficulty of political 
reformation, and doubting the sufficiency of the authority given 
him to repress the effects of party, offered to assist him in assum* 
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ing royalty, and with a high hand, moulding all things to his own 
pleasure. Solon was wise enougn, for his own sake, to refuse 
that dangerous pre-eminence. 

His first object was, to remedy the evils produced by inequality 
of possessions; to reconcile the rich., with the poor; to relieve 
these, without violently offending those. But Solon would ob- 
viate the abuse, not abolish the use of riches. Accounts differ 
concerning the manner in which this arduous business was effect- 
ed, but the legislator at length, brought the two parties to join in 
a connmon sacrifice, wnich was called the Seisachtheia, or feast 
of delivery from burdens, and all was settled: probably, as some 
authors have related, not by annulling the debts, but by lowering 
the interest; by giving means of advantage to the debtor, through 
some alterations in the value of money; and especially by taking 
from the creditor all power over the persons of the debtor and his 
family. 

This most delicate and dangerous business being accommodat- 
ed, Solon proceeded to regulate the constitution of the common- 
wealth. We are told that Lycurgus being asked, why he, who 
in other respects, appeared so zealous for the equal rights of 
men, did not make his government democratical, rather than oli- 
garchal. " Go you," the legislator answered, " and try a de- 
mocracy in /our own house." Solon was not unaware of the 
evils inherent in that turbulent form of rule, and he proposed to 
obviate its inconveniences, by the establishment of balancing 
powers. But the great resource of representation, and delegated 
authority not unkijpwn among the Greeks, was, however, no 
where so arranged, as to afford any very promising example. 
Solon, therefore, gave supreme power to the people in assembly, 
where every free Athenian had his equal right to vote and speak: 
a foundation of evil so broad, that all the wisdom of his other 
regulations was weak against it. 

It is to be regretted, that we have not the means of always de- 
termining what was, and was not, of the institution of Solon. If 
it were only on account of the esteem in which they were held 
by the Romans, his peculiar institutions would be among thq 
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greatest objects of curiosity in all antiquity. They may be con- 
sidered, in some degree, as the* fountain of all the legislation and 
jurisprudence of Europe, being the acknowledged model of the 
Roman law, which has formed that of many of the European 
nations, and, particularly, of many of thos'e which were the birth 
places of the progenitors of the present citizens of the United 
States of America. ^ * 

In the enquiry, then, what the Athenian constitution was, it 
will be first necessary to take'a view of the component members 
of the Athenian common wea(! A. ^ 

Democracy was a mode "of government, not so absurd and 
impracticable among the Greeks, as it would be, where there is 
no slavery. For though, ib democracies, the supreme power was 
nominally vested in all the people, yet those called the people, 
who exclusively shared that power, were scarcely a tenth part of 
the men of the state. The people, moreover, v/ere almost all id 
circumstances to have received some education, and to subsist by 
easier means then the constant labour of the body. 

Sovereign power being vested in the General Assembly of the 
people, it was of great consequence to ascertain, who were the 
Athenian people, legally entitled to that high privilege; and, to 
provide, effectually, for the seclusion of those who were not so. 
Every child, born to the privileges of an Athenian, T^as carefully 
registered soon afterbirth. Youths, at eighteen, were inscribed in 
a second register, where they were reckoned among the Ephebi, 
and were liable to military duties within Attica. At twenty, 
being esteemed men, they were introduced at » j)ublic meeting of 
their demos and were registered a third time. 

Solon, more yielding to the temper of the times, and the diiSi- 
culty of circumstances, than pursuing what himself thought best, 
having confirmed to the Assembly of the People an authority 
more absolute than any despot upon earth ever did, or ever can 
possess, his great concern was to establish some balancing power, 
capable, in some degree, of obviating the evils, which a sovereign 
multitude is ever ready to bring upon itself. To this end he made 
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a new division of the people into four ranks, determined merely 
by the value of every man's possessions. The first three of these 
contained the rich, graduated according to their incomes. To 
tliem were confined all offices and public employments. The 
fourth class, was incapable of holding any office, but bound tp 
military or naval service. To compensate for their exclusion 
from office, Solon gave to every private citizen, a right to vote in 
the general assembly of the whole body of the people, to which 
appeals from the decisions of magistrates were made. 

Pursuing his viewof forming a balance against the indiscretion of 
the multitude, Solon instituted a new council, or senate, con- 
sisting at first, of 400 persons, but afterwards of 600. Its common 
title was, the Council; but for distinction it was called, the 
Council of Five Hundred, or by some, irimply, the Five Hundred. 
The members were appointed annually, by lot, from among those 
of the Athenian people, legally qualified for the dignity, who were 
desirous of obtaining it. But, previously to their admission, they 
were to undergo, before the existing council, a short enquiry con- 
cerning their past life, which was termed Dokimasia; when, if any 
thing could be proved prejudicial to their character, they were to 
be rejected. The counsellors of each tribe, in turn, for the space 
of thirty-five days, had superior dignity and additional powers, 
with the title of Prytanes; and from them the council hall was 
called Prytaneium. The whole assembly formed the council of 
state of the commonwealth, having constant charge of its political 
concerns. It was moreover a particular, and very important, 
function of this council, to prepare business for the Assembly of 
the People; in which, according to Solon's constitution, nothing 
was to be proposed which had not first appeared there. 

Aware how much the business of all, is liable to be considered 
as the business of none, Solon, having given sovereign power to 
the people, would not leave it to their choice to neglect its duties. 
Upon this principle rests that singular ordinance, that those 
should be held criminal, who took no part in civil commotions. 
As the more honest men are generally most disposed to be quiet 
on such occasions, nothing seems more likely to secure the con- 
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stitution, than compelling all men to interfere. For the same reason^ 
the legislator provided means to enforce the attendance of the 
people at thte general assemblies. 

The members of the Grecian democracies, sensible, from fre- 
(juent experience, . of the uncertain power of reason over a 
multitude, and of the evils liable to arise from the fluctuating and 
inflammable nature of popular passion, devised or admitted va- 
rious precautions to prevent themselves from being led to acts to 
their own prejudice, it was ordained by the celebrated law- 
giver Charondas, that whosoever would propose to abrogate an 
old law, or exact a new one, should come into the assembly with 
a halter about his neck, and death was to follow if his proposal 
was rejected. Solon was not so rigid. Aware that regulations 
the best adapted to the circumstances of the commonwealth at 
one time, might not equally suit those of another, he enjoined 
an annual revision of the laws. If the assembly of the people de* ! 
dared alteration, in any point, necessary; a committee was to be 
appointed, in latteil' times, consisting of no less than a thousand 
persons, who with the title of Nomothetes, were directed to con- 
sider of the alteration proper to be made. The new law being 
prepared by this numerous committee, five officers, called Syndics, 
were appointed to defend the old before the assembly, which then 
decided between the two. In any other manner than this, it was 
hazardous to propose a new law at Athens. A law passed by the 
assembly without having been previously published as the con- 
stitution required; a law conceived in ambigious or fallacious 
terms; or a law contrary to any former law; subjected the pro- 
poser to penalties. 

The regular manner of enacting a law at Athens was thus: It 
was the office of the council to give legal form to the proposed 
matter: but any Athenian, having any thing to offer for public 
consideration, might address it to the Prytanes, whose duty it was 
to receive all petitions and information, and transmit them to the 
council. If approved there, it became a Probouleuma, analagous 
to a bill, prepared by a committee of a branch of a legislative 
body in the United States. This being then written on a tablet. 
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was exposed during several days, for public perusal and conside- 
ration. At the next assembly it was read to the people. Pro- 
clamation was then made by the public crier, in these terms: 
*' Who of those above fifty years old chooses to speak?" When 
these, if any were so disposed, had made their orations, the crier 
again proclaimed, ^' Any Athenian not disqualified by law may 
speak." The disqualifying circumstances were, having fled from 
their colours in battle; being deeply indebted to the commonwealth; 
or having been ever convicted of any flagitious crime. But the 
Prytanes had a general power to enjoin silence on any man, at dis- 
cretion. The debates being ended, the crier, at the command 
of the foremen, signified to the people, that the business waited 
their determination; when sufirages were given by holding up 
hands. This was the ordinary manner of voting: but in some ex- 
traordinary cases, particularly when the question related to the 
maladministration of magistrates, votes were given privately, by 
casting pebbles into vessels prepared by the Prytanes: a proceeding 
analogous to that of putting tickets into the ballotting boxes in 
the United States on days of election. The foremen examined 
the sufirages, and declared the majority: the Prytanes dismissed 
the assembly. 

Solon hoped to provide a farther and powerful weight in the 
balance, against the uncertainty and turbulence of democratical 
rule, by the restoration of the court of Areopagus. We have no 
account of the origin of this celebrated court. The institutions 
of Draco had nearly abolished its authority, and superseded its 
use. Solon restored its consequence; — ^improved its regulations; 
and augmented its powers. By his institutions it was composed 
of those who had executed the office of archon with credit; and 
all of those who had passed the Euthyne, or scrutiny concerning 
their conduct in that high office, were admitted members 6f the 
Areopagus. This seems to have been the only dignityjof the 
Athenian government conferred for a longer term than one year: 
the Areopagites were for life. / 

The power of the court .of Areopagus was very^ great. It is 

said to have been the first that ever decided upoi/life and death. 

Vol. III. 22 
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In early times in Greece, as throughout western Europe, public 
justice proceeded no farther against the most atrocious criminals 
than the exaction of a fine. Capital offences among the Athe- 
nians, were for the most part, cognizable by this court only. It 
was the only court from which there was, constitutionally, no appeal 
to the assembly of the people. It had authority to stop the eflfect 
of the judicial decrees of the assembly of the people itself; to an- 
nul an acquittal; or extend mercy to the condemned. It directed 
all issues from the public treasury. It had great power as a cen- 
sorial court; punishing impiety, immorality, and all disorderly con- 
duct, not merely when accusations were brought, but it was the 
duty of the Areopagus to watch the behaviour of the citizens. 
Idleness was a crime, of which they were to take cognizance; and 
it was required, that every citizen should annually account to 
them, for his means of livelihood. The superintendance of youth 
was also committed to them: and it was their duty to provide that 
all should be educated suitably to their rank and fortune. It was 
the custom of this court, to sit for judicial business only in the 
night, and without light. The purpose of this singularity is said 
to have been, that the members might be the less liable to preju- 
dice for or against accused persons. It was, for the same reason, 
a rule, that pleaders should confine themselves td simple narration 
of fact, and statement of the law, without any ornament of speech, 
or any attempt to warp the judgment, by appealing to the passions 
of the judges. The reputation of the court of Areopagus for wis- 
dom and strict justice, and for the respectable characters of its 
members, was long very high. 

The Athenian constitution, for so small a state, was very coai- 
plex. Besides the general assembly and the Areopagus, there 
were no less than ten courts of judicature in Athens; four foi 
criminal causes, and six for civil. In the establishment of these, 
Solon displayed his honest zeal for the great liberties of men; and 
his ability as a legislator to devise means for securing them: here 
we see principally exemplified, the idea expressed in his celebrated 
answer, reported among the sayings of the seven wise men : *' That" 
said Solon, ^^ is, in my opinion the most perfect government w^here 
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an injury to any one is the concern of all." Before that lawgiver, 
the archons were, in most causes, supreme and sole judges. Solon 
directed, that in the ten courts just mentioned, causes should be 
decided by a body of men, like our juries, taken for the purpose 
from among the people. 

To save the inhabitants of the country from the inconvenient 
necessity of going to Athens for justice, in cases of inferior con* 
sequence, itinerant judges, called the forty, were appointed to go 
through the boroughs, with power to determine actions of assault, 
and controversies of property under a certain value. 

In all the Grecian republics, every freemen was bound to mili- 
tary service. The abundance of slaves, in them all, made this 
both practicable and necessary, which in countries without slaves 
would be neither. The slaves, by their labour, supported the 
freemen in arms; and the practice of arms was indispensable for 
(every freeman, if it were only to preserve that ascendancy over 
the superior number of the slaves, without which property, free- 
dom, and life itself, would be utterly insecure. Every free 
> Athenian, at the age of eighteen, was enrolled among the mili- 
tary. His duty for the first two years was confined within the 
bounds of Attica. The city guard of Athens consisted chiefly of 
youths under twenty. After that age,, and till forty, he was le- 
gally compellable to any foreign service that the affairs of the 
l^ommonwealth required. Rank and property made no other dis- 
/tinction, than giving the privilege to serve on horseback, which 
;r was at the same time, a privilege and a burden; for, in the 
j Athenian, and some other of the more powerful commonwealths, 
j;every man of competent property, was bound to provide and main- 
tain a horse for public service. 
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History of Athens from the legislation of Solon to the expulsion of 
the Pisistratidoi^ and the first public transaction with Persia. 

Solon with all the wisdom of bis institutions, and all his popu- 
larity, could not prevent new ebullitions of faction in Athens. 
Each party objected to that portion of his institutions which ob- 
viated its purpose of acquiring superiority. The legislator him- 
self was free of access to all; and, confident in the goodness of his 
cause, he encouraged conversation upon the subject of his instita- 
tions, and discussion of their merit; always professing willingness 
to alter whatsoever could be clearly proved capable of amend- 
ment. 

But the power which Solon would not assume, others would' 
contend for. The parties of the Highlands, the Lowlands, and 
the Coast, were still maintained; and leading men were sedulous 
to Cultivate an interest severally in them. What one party then ' 
approved in Solon'*s laws, the other, of course, would desirel 
amended; and what these would be most satisfied with, the for- 
mer would be most eager to alter. Being thus involved in diffi- 
culties, and his great work of legislation in much danger, he 
assembled the sovereign people. " What he had done," he said, 
<^ he found generally approved; but, on particular parts, dilSerent 
opinions prevailed. For himself he could not immediately satisfy | 
his own mind; though, possibly, improvement might be made,! 
when it could be ascertained with certainty what the alteration 
should be* He would therefore travel into the countries most 
known for the excellence of their constitutions and laws; and 
after careful examination and inquiry among other states, he 
might be better able to satisfy both himself and them. One thing,^ 
however, he would request that till he returned they should alter 
nothing." Such, it is said, was the general estimation of him, and 
such the address with which he put this proposition, that the 
people bound themselves by solemn oath, to change nothing of his 
institutions for ten years. This done he left Athens. 
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The success of Solon's expedient seems to have been as great as 
he could probably expect. He could hardly hope, that when he 
was gone, the struggle of parties contending for the iSrst situations 
^under his constitution, would be remitted. The three parties of 
the Lowlands, the Highlands, and the Coast, each supported an 
en^inent leader. Lycurgus, son of Aristolaides, was at the head 
of the party of the Lowlands; Megacles, chief of the great family 
of the Alcmaeonids, took the lead of the Coast party. He had 
increased the ancient wealth and splendour of his house, by mar- 
rying Agariste, daughter and heiress of Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon; he had acquired fame by victories in the public games; 
and he was, through these circumstances, addeid to his former 
advantages, esteemed by much the most powerful individual in 
Athens. Meanwhile Pisistratus, a young man of a very ancient 
and honourable family, claiming descent from Codrus had begun 
to distinguish himself by his eloquence and bis military talents. 
Recommended besides by manners singularly engaging, he ex- 
celled all in popularity; whence he seems to have been induced 
to take the lead, readily given to him by the Highlanders, or high 
democratical party. Thus all the three parties, which divided 
the Athenian people, had, for their leaders, men of the highest 
rank among the eupatridae, or old nobility. 

Meanwhile Solon, is it said, remained ten years abroad. We 
have not any satisfactory information of his measures on his re- 
turn. It only appears, that the ferment of factions was become 
violent; the leaders intent each upon his own power; their fol- 
lowers so wedded to the interests of their several parties that he 
could no longer still the storm, and bring jarring minds to union. 
Matters were thus at a crisis; when Pisistratus came into the 
agora, in his chariot, himself and his mules wounded. The peo- 
ple assembling about him, he told them, ^^ that, as he was going 
into the country, he was waylaid by his political opponents, and 
with difficulty had escaped, wounded as might be seen. Hence 
they might judge, whether it could be safe for any man any lon- 
ger to be a friend to the poor It was obvious that he could no 
longer live in Attica, unless they would take him under that pro- 
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tection which he implored." Immediately Ariston, one of bis 
partizaiis, proposed to decree to the friend of the people, the 
martyr of their cause, a guard of fifty men for the security of his 
person. The popularity of Pisistratus, and the indignation excit- 
ed by the visible marks of ill treatment which he bore, procured 
assent to the motion of Ariston, and a decree passed accordingly. 
The enemies of bis family afterwards asserted, that the story 
was an imposture, and that the wounds were from biS own hands 
to support it. But it seems, at least, equally probable that the 
attempt upon his life was real. The belief of a real attempt to 
assassinate Pisistratus, prevailed at Athens for a considerable 
time: we are not informed how the fraud was detected; and had 
there ever been any detection of such gross knavery, it must have 
gone far to ruin his credit, which during his life certainly never 
was injured. On this point, however, we can only choose our 
belief in the dark. What stands ascertained is, that Pisistratus, 
with his guards seized the citadel; that his party supported bim; 
and that their opponents were forced into exile or submission. 
Pisistratus, as leader of the prevailing party, was, of course, the 
first man of the commonwealth; and henceforward he is called 
by historians, tyrant of Athens. 

The term tyrant, among the Greeks, bad a very different signi- 
fication from what it bears in modern languages: it meant a citi- 
zen of -a republic, who by any means acquired sovereignty over 
bis fellow citizens, or the sole direction of the executive govern- 
ment. Many of the Grecian tyrants were men of extraordinary 
virtue, who used their power in strict conformity to established 
law, and very advantageously for the people they governed. They 
differed widely from tyrants in the modern acceptation of the 
word. Some were raised to the dignity of tyrant,, by a voluntary 
decree of the people themselves. Usurper, therefore, is not a 
convertible term; though, in general, the Grecian tyrants were 
usurpers. Without a favouring party among the people, no man 
could rise to the tyranny: therefore a man of universal bad cha- 
racter, could not become a tyrant. But the violence of faction 
among the Greeks was extreme: enormous severities were fre- 
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quently practised against a defeated party: perhaps most enor- 
mous, when the party prevailing was not headed by a tyrant, 
whose influence might enable him, and whose very interest would 
generally induce him, to restrain private malice and c*heck popu- 
lar fury. A citizen however irregularly raised to sovereignty 
over his fellow citizens, would often find himself very insecure 
in bis exaltation. Popular and party favour are extremely liable 
to fluctuate. Firmness is necessary to command. Even great 
abilities united with fortunate circumstances, would, with diflScul- 
ty, in such a situation, avoid the necessity of occasional severity; 
weak minds and morose tempers would naturally fall into cruelty. 
The outcry against tyrants, then, has been first raised by the dis- 

[ appointment of faction; for, among the ancients, the appellation 
was arbitrarily applied to the person to whom it was giveq, being 

! often really no more than the leader of a paity, and sometimes a 
supreme magistrate by the best of all rights, Jie voice of the peo- 
ple. But most commonly tyrants were more or less usurpers of 
power which the laws of their country forbade; and too frequent- 
ly severities were used, and sometimes atrocious crimes perpetra- 
ted, to acquire that power, or to retain it. Hence alone the mo- 
dern acceptation of the term tyrant, from which it is necessary to 
distinguish the ancient. 

{ It is expressly said by Herodotus, and confirmed by all suc- 

[' ceeding writers, that Pisistratus changed nothing in the Athenian 
; constitution. All the laws continued in force; the assembly, 
council, and courts of justice; and all the magistracies remained 
with their constitutional powers: he himself obeyed a citation 
from the Areopagus on a charge of murder. We are not assured 
that he even retained bis guards; but it appears probable. It 
was usual for those called tyrants, among the Greeks, to have 
guards. But even this was not a necessary characteristic, for, 
iin the preceding age, Cypselus, who was, notwithstanding, always 

^ [ termed tyrant of Corinth, so entirely trusted in the affection of 
his fellow citizens, that he never would have guards. It appears 
not how such a tyrant differs, but in title, from those patriots of 
succeeding times, whose abilities and virtues placed them at the 
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head of a commonwealth, without any such in^vidious appellation. 
They seem, however, thus far, generally to have differed in for- 
tune, that the history of the latter has been transmitted to posteri- 
ty by those of the same faction; that of the former by those of the 
opposite party, 

Pisistratus was, by every account, a man singularly formed for 
empire. Solon himself is reported to have said of him: "Take 
away only his ambition; cure him of bis lust of reigning, and 
there is not a man more naturally disposed to every virtue, nor a 
better citizen." We have, however, no satisfactory account of 
the conduct of the great lawgiver, upon this important occasion. 
It became the temper of succeeding times to brand the memory 
of Pisistratus; but the character of Solon was not involved in the 
reproach. The Athenians were so satisfied with Pisistratus, that 
they utterly disregarded all their venerable legislator's remon- 
strances. His friends arguing with him upon his imprudent free- 
dom of speech, and asking, to what he trusted for security against 
the tyrant's vengeance: "To my old age," he replied. But it 
was by other arts than those of iniquitous revenge, and cruel pre- 
caution, that Pisistratus proposed to secure his pre-eminence. 
Far from resenting any freedom in Solon's conduct, Pisistratus 
treated him with the highest respect. Nor did the venerable 
sage, the unblemished patriot, refuse the tyrant's friendship; but, 
on the contrary, lived with him in familiarity. 

Plutarch reports that Solon died at the age of eighty; about two 
years after the elevation of Pisistratus. That usurper, if he was 
such, fell soon after from his high situation, expelled by the united 
strength of Megacles and Lycurgus. This affords fresh proof 
in favour of Pisistratus. He flourished, and enjoyed Solonis 
friendship while Solon lived: when he had lost that excellent 
man's support, his opponents acquired the superiority. No more 
seems ascertained upon sufficient historical evidence, than that 
Pisistratus retired to Eretria, in Euboea, leaving his political ad- 
versaries masters of Athens. 

But even in banishment, the consideration and influence of 
Pisistratus were great. He received presents and loans, to a 
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large amount, from the states with which he had formed an in- 
terest, during his administration of Athens. He continued to 
strengthen these connections, and at length assembled a military 
force, with which, in the eleventh year of this his second bauish- 
ment, he returned into Attica. Immediately he made himself 
master of Marathon. Hither his remaining partizans in Athens 
flocked to his standard. The Alcmaeonidas, after some impru* 
dent delay, led an army from the city. But it was ill disciplined 
and ill commanded. Pisistratus attacked them by surprize. 
The rout was immediate. Pisistratus immediately stopped the 
slaughter, and sending some horse after the fugitives, proclaimed, 
that '' none need fear who would go quietly to their homes: Pisis- 
tratus promised safety to their persons and property." The 
known clemency and honour of the chief, procured general atten- 
tion to the proclamation: the principal AlcmaBonidse fled, and 
Pisistratus entered Athens unopposed. 

It does not appear that any fundamental change was made in 
the Athenian constitution; or any unwarrantable step taken to 
^cure the leader's power. As head of the prevailing party, he 
bad, of course, the principal influence in the government. His 
abilities might have given him that pre-emiaence in any free 
^tate. A particular interest with the ruling parties in several 
baeiglibouring states, especially Thebes and Argos, and a wise 
land liberal use of a very great private property, were the re- 
sources in which he mostly confided. Some measures were ne- 
cessary to ensure peaceable demeanour from those partizans of, 
^e Alcmaeonidse who had not fled. None, however, were in- 
jured in their persons: their children oqly were kept as hostages, 
knd themselves sent to inhabit the island of Naxos. This may 
appear arbitrary; but, if compared with what we shall hereafter 
End in the revolutions of Grecian cities, it was singularly mild: it 
hras the resource of a party chief, liberal, humane and clear sight- 
p, to ensure political quiet with the least possible severity. 
[ After these first measures for ensuring public peace, the admi- 
iMStration of Pisistratus was uniformly mild and beneficial. 
I The domestic administration of Pisistratus is universally eulo- 
1 Vol. III. 23 
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gized. Many anecdotes are preserved very highly to the advan- 
tage of his character. His mildness, patience, and forbearance, 
were not less remarkable than his ability, activity, and intrepidity. 
His kindness to the poor and distressed, was not a dissembled 
virtue, assumed for the advancement of his ambitious views, but 
conspicuous throughout his life. Many of his laws and regulations, 
highly advantageous to his country, became a part of its constitu- 
tion. Finding an increasing disposition in the Athenians to neglect 
rural employments, and crowd into the city, he took every me- 
thod to discourage this, and promote agriculture, giving liberally 
from his private property; especially, it by the same act, he 
could reward merit, or relieve distress. He was eminent for love 
of learning and the fine arts. He is said to have founded the first 
public library known in the world; and the first complete collec- 
tion and digestion of Homer's poems, is, by Cicero, attributed to 
him. Cicero also speaks of his eloquence in the highest terms, 
as the first model of that sublime and polished rhetoric, in which, 
as in most other arts, Greece has been the mistress of the world. 
Though Pisistratus discouraged that increasing population of the 
capital, which was hurtful to the country, he improved the town, 
and adorned it with splendid public buildings. He continued to 
direct the administration of Athens, with great wisdom and with 
the esteem of all men, during life; and, at an advanced age, he 
died in peace. 

Whatsoever the authority of Pisistratus was in the Athenian 
state; by whatsoever means supported; and in whatsoever way 
exerted; it appears certain, that he never assumed the tqiie of 
royalty. On his death his influence descended to his sons, Hip- 
pias and Hipparchus, who had together the principal sway in the 
administration of Athens. Heads of the prevailing party, their 
friends, only, could obtain the principal magistracies. That 
power which the favour of their party gave them, they used Tery 
advantageously for the public, and without asperity towards their 
opponents. Hipparchus was a friend to learning and learned men. 
He invited the poets, Anacreon and Simonides, to Athens, and 
liberally maintained them there. Desirous of diflbsing instr^c- 
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tion as widely as possible among his fellow countrymen while 
books were few, he caused marble terms of Mercury, with short 
moral sentences engraved on the sides, to be erected in the streets, 
and principal highways, throughout Attica. Hippias was at the 
same time beneficially active in public business. He prosecuted 
the improvements of the city begun by his father. The adminis- 
tration of the commonwealth was at the same time conducted in 
peace, and in war, happily at home, and honourably abroad; and, 
according to the remarkable expression of Thucydides, " those 
tyrants singularly cultivated wisdom and virtue." 

Notwithstanding their general good behaviour, Hipparchus 
was killed, and his family expelled. These great events are wrapt 
in inexplicable mystery. But there is one circumstance of prin- 
cipal historical consequence, in which all agree: it was private 
revenge, and not any political motive, that induced Aristogiton 
and Harmodius, two Athenians of middle rank, to conspire the 
death of Hippias and Hipparchus. For the time of executing their 
intention, they chose the festival of Panathenaea, because part of 
the ceremony consisting in a procession of armed citizens, they 
could then go armed without exciting suspicion. They engaged 
very few in their plot. Their first attempt was intended against 
Hippias, but suspecting that they were betrayed, they so far suc- 
ceeded as to kill Hipparchus, but Harmodius was also killed on 
the spot. Aristogiton escaped the guards who attended Hip- 
parchus, but being taken by the people, was not mildly treated. 

Now it was that the tyranny properly began. Anger at so 
atrocious a deed, together with uncertainty from what quarter he 
might have next to fear, led Hippias immediately to severities. 
Many Athenians were put to death. And this change of conduct 
once made, to revert to the former course was not a matter of op- 
tion. Other support than the love of his countrymen became 
necessary, not merely to the power, but even to the personal safety 
of Hippias. Looking around, therefore, for means of improving 
his connections among foreign states, he married his only daughter 
to ^antides, son of Hippocles, tyrant of Lampsacus, who had 
intercourse with the Persian court, and considerable interest there. 
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The Alcmaeonidae ejected by Pisistratus were numerous and 
' wealthy. Under these generic names the Greek writers include, 
with the family, all the partizans of the family. They were un- 
ceasingly watchful for opportunities to recover Athens. With 
this object in view, they omitted no means of preserving and in- 
creasing their consideration, among the Grecian states. It hap- 
pened that the temple of Delphi was burnt. The Amphictyons, 
of course, were to provide for the rebuilding of it. The Alcmieo- 
nidss offered, for a certain sum, tQ undertake the work. A con- 
tract was in consequence made with them, by which they were 
bound to erect a temple, according to a plan agreed upon, of 
Porine stone. It ^as, undoubtedly, a very desirable circumstance, 
for an exiled family thus to become connected with so respectable 
a body as the Amphictyons. But they used the opportunity to make 
all Greece, in a manner their debtors; and even to involve the 
divinity of the place in obligation to them, by exceeding their 
contract in the sumptuousness of the execution; particularly by 
building the whole front of the temple of Parian marble. Ano- 
ther advantage, however, of still greater importance, they derived 
from engaging in this business. They found means to corrupt 
the managers of the oracle: in consequence of which, whenever 
application, public or private, was made from Lace(]aemon to 
the god of Delphi, the answer constantly concluded with an 
admonition to the Lacedaemonians to give liberty to Athens. 

This artifice at length had the desired effect. Though Lace- 
daemon was in particular alliance with the Pistratidae, it was 
determined to invade Attica. A small force only was first sent 
under Anchimolius, who was defeated and slain. But the party 
of the Alcmaeonidae was gaining strength. The severities of 
Hippias drove numbers to join them; and the Lacedaemonians, 
irritated by their loss and disgrace, prepared earnestly for revenge. 
They sent a larger army into Attica, under their king Cleomenes. 
It was joined by the Alcmaeonidae. A battle was fought at Pal- 
lenium where the tyrants were defeated; and siege was laid to 
Athens. Little hope, however, was entertained of taking the city 
by force; but some expectation was founded on intrigue. This 
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^Iso Hippias and his principal partizans dreaded; and, therefore^ 
sent their children out of the garrison, to be conveyed to a place 
of safety. They fell into the enemy's hands, and the fathers 
unable by any noeans to save them, consented to surrender 
Athens, and leave its territory in five days. Hippias retired to 
Sigeum, which was under the government of Hegesistratus, his 
natural brother, who had been established there by Pisistratus. 

The Lacedaemonians were, at this time, by far the greatest 
peopk of Greece. Bound by their singular laws to a kind of 
monkish poverty, their ambition was unbounded. Masters of 
Messenia by conquest; — allied from of old with Corinth; they in a 
great degree commanded Peloponnesus. Still they watched 
every opportunity to extend their power. Whenever the Gre- 
cian states had war with one another, or sedition within them- 
selves, the Lacedaemonians were ready to interfere as medi- 
ators. Grenerally they conducted the business wisely, and 
with great appearance of moderation; but always having in view 
to extend the authority, or at least, the influence of their stat^. 
One measure which they constantly practised for this purpose, was 
to favour aristocratical power, or rather to establish an oligarchy; 
for in almost every Grecian city, there was an aristocratical, or 
oligarchal, and a democratical faction. A few chiefs, indebted to 
Lacedaemon for their situation, and generally unable to retain it 
without her assistance, would be the readiest instruments for 
holding their state in what, under the name of alliance, was 
always a degree of subjection. 

This policy it was proposed to follow at Athens; and the strife 
of factions, which quickly arose there, gave great opportunity. 
By the late revolution, Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, head of the 
Alcmaeonidae, was of course the first person of the commonwealth. 
But he was a man of those superior abilities necessary to hold the 
sway in a turbulent democracy. A party was soon formed against 
him, under Isagoras, with whom most of the principal Athenians 
sided. The resource of Cleisthenes was^ therefore, among the 
lower classes of people. These being all powerful in the general 
assembly, by their means he made some alterations in the con- 
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stitution, favorable to his own views. Cleisthenes was, at this 
time, not less tyrant of Athens than Pisistratus had been. His 
power was equal; but, his moderation was not equal. In the con- 
tests of Grecian factions, the alternative was commonly victory, or 
exile, and sometimes death. Isagoras and his adherents applied 
to Lacedaemon. Cleomenes, violent in his temper, but of con- 
siderable abilities, had more influence in the administration of his 
country, than its kings always possessed. Immediately entering 
into the interest of Isagoras, he sent a herald to Athens, by whom 
he imperiously decreed banishment against Cleisthenes. Cle- 
isthenes obeyed the decree. Encouraged by such proof of the 
respect, or dread, in which the Spartan power was held, Cleo- 
menes thought the season favorable for making that change in the 
Athenian constitution, which would suit the views of Spartan am- 
bition. He was then proceeding to dissolve the council of five 
hundred, and to commit the whole power of the commonwealth to 
a new council, consisting of three hundred, all partizans of Isagoras. 
But Athens was not so far prepared for subjection. The five 
hundred refused to submit, and excited the people to opposition, 
t" he people ran to arms. Cleomenes and Isagoras, taking refuge 
in the citadel, were besieged there two days. On the third they 
surrendered, upon condition, that the Lacedaemonians might de- 
part in safety. Isagoras went with them; but many Athenians of 
his party were executed. Cleisthenes and the exiled families 
immediately returned. 

Those who now took the lead in the Athenian government, 
were in extreme apprehension of the consequences of such a 
breach with Lacedaemon. At a loss for allies within Greece, 
capable of giving them effectual support, they sent ambassadors 
to Sardis, to endeavour to form a connection with Atraphernes, 
the Persian Satrap. Hitherto there had been scarcely any com- 
munication, between any branch of the vast empire of Persia, and 
the European Greeks. The satrap received the deputies of a 
little unknow^n republic, with that haughtiness which might be ex- 
pected. Having admitted them to audience, he asked who they 
were, from what part of the world they came, that they desired 
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alliance with the Persians? Being informed, he answered them 
very shortly, " That if they would give earth and water to king 
Darius,^' the usual ceremony in acknowledging subjection, ^^ that 
they might be received into alliance; otherwise, they must de- 
part." The ambassadors, considering only the immediate danger 
of their country, consented to these humiliating terms. Such was 
the first political transaction between Greece and Persia. 
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View of the Eastmi; Nations polUkaUy connected toith Greece, 

As the affairs of Greece now became essentially connected with 
those of Persia, and other eastern nations, it will be necessary to 
take a short survey of the state of things in the surrounding na- 
tions; and, particularly, those of the vast continent of Asia, whose 
transactions with the little country ot Greece, furnish some of the 
most important events, in the political history of mankind. 

Riches and arts were earlier known in Asia Minor than in 
Greece. In Lydia, the mountain Imolus anciently abounded with 
gold, which the rapid river Pactolus brought down from the 
craggy summits; so that a rude people might easily collect it. 
Hence, at the foot of Imolus, on the banks of the Pactolus, the 
town of Sardis early rose to importance, and became the capital 
of Lydia. All nations of the old world, even in their rudest ages, 
attributed a mysterious value to gold; while the Aborigines of the 
new world, gave it no more estimation, than what was propor- 
tioned to its intrinsic worth* Gold was to the Lydians the spring 
of industry, of knowledge, and of virtue. 

While the people of Lydia, through industry, were growing 
rich, the monarchs extended their dominion eastward as far as 
the river Icalys. The small republic of the Grecian colonies, 
could not be safe in the neighbourhood of such a potentate. What 
accidental weakness of the Asiatic princes, had permitted those 
Grecian adventurers to appropriate a territory on the Asiatic 
shore, four hundred miles in length, eminent for richness of soil, 
and beauty of climate, we are wholly without information. Those 
adventurers, however, were of the most polished Greeks of their 
age. They knew how to profit from the acquisition of a rich 
settlement. Accordingly, we find, that in science, and the fine 
arts, Ionia became the mistress of Greece; and, in extent of mari- 
time communication, the colonies far exceeded the mother country. 
But while flourishing each by itself, the Asiatic-Grecian states, 
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jealous of their separate independency, had scarcely any political 
connection with the mother country, and little with one another. 
The several cities, indeed, of each people, ^olian, lolian, and 
Dorian, maintained a union in religion: they had their common 
sacrifices. This would probably involve some political connec- 
tion. The lonians, with their Panionian sacrifice, had a meeting 
of deputies from their cities, for common consultation concerning 
their political interests. But even these Panionian assemblies, 
being but a congress of ministers from independent states, 
wanted authority to enforce their own resolutions; and their poli- 
tical connection remained very imperfect. 

The first attempt of a Ljdian monarch to reduce the Grecian 
states, was under Gyges, supposed to have reigned soon ailer the 
age of Xycurgus. Deficient as their political connection was, he 
found among them a knowledge of war, as well as a republican 
spirit of bravery, which the Asiatics, in general, did not possess. 
Gyges failed in his attempts upon Miletus and Smyrna, but he 
took Colophon. The weight, however, of the Lydian kingdom, 
perseveringly exerted, was too great for any of those little com- 
monwealths to resist: Ardyes, son of Gyges, took Miletus and 
Priene. 

The power of the Lydian monarchy being about this time 
shaken by an irruption of the Scythians, some of the Grecian 
states, Miletus particularly, appear to have recovered their indepen- 
dence. Miletus was then the richest, and most populous, of the 
Asiatic-Grecian cities. None of the greater powers having 
directed their attention to maritime affairs, the naval force of the 
little Grecian states, gave them consequence; and that of Miletus 
was superior to any other. The Lydian monarch had none to 
oppose it. The Milesians, therefore, commanding the sea, a 
blockade by land, was inefficacious; and any other mode of 
siege was at that time little known. The manner, therefore, in 
which the Lydian monarch carried on the war was thus: march- 
ing into the Milesian territory a little before harvest, he cut down 
all the corn, and destroyed all thevines, olives, and other valuable 
trees, sparing the buildings, that the people might have the better 
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means of cultivating fresh harvests, for him to carry off or destroy- 
The Milesians suffered two considerable defeats. The war, how- 
ever, continued eleven years; and, throughout that period, they 
obstinately defended themselves. In the twelfth year, Haly- 
attes, king of Lydia, being seized with a dangerous illness, 
was agitated with a superstitious fear, on account of the acci- 
dental burning of the temple of Minerva, by his ravaging troops. 
The Milesians taking advantage of this circumstance, procured a 
peace. 

Croesus, son of Halyattes, still advanced the power of the 
Lydian monarchy. He was an able and virtuous prince, not less 
generally beloved, than feared: so that the Asiatic Greeks, finding 
their condition far from worse, for their subjection to such a 
monarch, who allowed them the enjoyment of their own laws and 
constitutions, with the whole internal regulation of their little 
commonwealths, became attached to him as subjects to their legal 
hereditary sovereign. There had long been intercourse betwees 
Lydia and the continent of Greece. Sardis, as a mart, was an 
object for all nations within reach. Superstition chiefly led the 
Lydians to Greece: the reputation of the Delphian oracle was 
high among them; and many presents from Lydian monarchs 
were, in the time of Herodotus, principal ornaments of its shrine. 
Croesus appears to have been partial to the Greeks; and he en- 
couraged men of genius and learning of that nation, in his court. 
But he was not without a considerable share of ambition. Being 
master of the whole western coast of Asia Minor, with all its 
shipping, he had the means of becoming a more formidable naval 
power, than had yet been known in the world. Already the 
islands trembled for their independence; and Greece itself was 
not without apprehension, when events in another quarter, called 
off the sijttention of the Lydian monarch. 

The accounts of the countries about the river Euphrates, g# 
farther into antiquity than those of any other upon earth. We 
scarcely know when there was not a large and polished empire 
there. Of other countries which have possessed science, arts, and 
letters, we learn whence science, arts, and letters, have come to 
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them; but no trace appears of their existence in any other 
country, prior to their flourishing in Chaldea. However the 
I wonders of Babylon may have been exaggerated by some writers, 
I yet we have sufficient testimony of its having been a city of extra- 
\ ordinary magnitude, population, wealth, and magnificence, when 
[ scarcely elsewhere in the world a city existed. The Assyrian 
I empire, of which it was the metropolis, by a revolt of the northern 
[ provinces, became divided. Babylon remained the capital of the 
^ southern part, still called Assyria: the northern formed an exten- 
[ sive kingdom under the name of Media. To the south of Media, 
i and east of Assyria, was a mountainous tract called Persia, so 
I inferior to the surrounding countries in riches, and population, that 
I hitherto it had been of little consideration. But during the reign 
I of Croesus in Lydia, a prince of extraordinary abilities, named 
i Cyrus, arose among the Persians. Those hardy mountaineers 
I had the same superiority over the enervated inhabitants of the 
[ rich Asiatic plains, which is still observed in the sultry climates 
; of the east. Cyrus became master of Media, either by inheritance 
[ from his mother, or by arms. He was successful in war against 
; Assyria, and threatened the entire conquest of that empire. Croe- 
: sus was alarmed at his growing power and fame. It was obvious 
policy to support the Assyrian monarch, and endeavour to hold 
the balance between him and the Persian. Yet either the at- 
tempt, or the neglect, might be fatal; and human wisdom could 
only decide upon the probability; anxious for surer grounds, and 
full of the superstition of the age, he tried all the most celebrated 
oracles known to the Greeks, for advice and information. He 
was so liberal in presents to Delphi, that the Delphians passed a 
; decree, granting to the king and people of Lydia, precedency in 
i the consultation of the oracle. Yet the managers of the oracle, 
I always provident of its reputation, could by no means be induced 
; to prophesy any success to him, in a war with Persia. To all his 
interrogatories on the subject, they gave answers, so dubious and 
evasive, that whatsoever part he might take, and whatsoever might 
be the event, the credit of the oracle would be safe. The unhappy 
prince, after much hesitation, at length determined upon waf. 
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He led his army into those provinces beyond the river Haljs, 
which had formed part of the Median monarchy. Cyrus immedi- 
ately quitted his Assyrian foes, to march against Croesus. One 
great battle decided the fate of Lydia. Cyrus was victorious, 
and, marching to Sardis, made Croesus prisoner, and his kingdom 
a province of the Persian empire. 

While the issue of the war remained uncertain, Cyrus had en- 
deavoured to gain the Grecian cities in Asia Minor; but they ad- 
hered to their engagements with the Lydian king. The full 
success therefore of the Persian arms, could not but be highly 
alarming to them. Immediately the lonians sent to ofiFer submis- 
sion, upon the same terms on which they had been subject to 
Croesus. The Milesians alone were admitted to so much favour. 
The others were told, that having refused those terms when offered, 
they must abide the consequences. Such a reply, from such a 
potentate, was indeed dreadful. Each city began to improve its 
fortifications, and the Panionian assembly was summoned. Hav- 
ing no reasonable hope, that they should of themselves be able to 
withstand the threatened danger, they turned their thoughts to 
their parent country, though with little expectation of finding 
either disposition, or ability^ to protect them. An embassy was 
sent to Lacedsemon, as the leading state of Greece. But it was 
never the character of the Spartan government to be forward in 
hazardous enterprize. The lonians could obtain no promise of 
assistance; but some Spartans were appointed to accompany them 
in their return, to inquire into the truth of the alarming accounts 
given of the Persian power, and endeavour to learn the farther 
designs of the conquering monarch. The Spartan ministers went 
to the Persian court at Sardis; and the account given by Herodo- 
tus of lyhat passed at an audience, to which Cyrus admitted them, 
marks the contempt, which might be expected in the conqueror 
of Asia, for the little republics of Greece. A republic, indeed, 
was probably a new idea to him. He told the Spartans, " Thali 
he could not be afraid of people who had squares in the middle of 
their towns, in which they met to swear and deceive one another," 
alluding to the agora, which was, in most of the Grecian cities,; 
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the place equally for the common market and the general assem- 
bly; and he concluded with a threat. " That it might come to 
tiieir turn to lament their own subjection, and they had better not 
interfere in his concerns with the lonians/" The war with Assyria 
was an object of greater importance. Marching therefore himself 
eastward, he left the Greeks to his lieutenants. 

It was a practice of this great prince, to leave a considerable 
share in the administration of conquered countries in the hands of 
natives. He committed a high o£Sce at Sardis to Pactyas, a Ly- 
dian, who took a very early opportunity to show himself unworthy 
of the trust reposed in him. Cyrus was scarcely gone when he 
instigated a revolt; became master of the town of Sardis; and 
besieged the Persian governor in the citadel. Cyrus did not 
think even this a circumstance to require the intermission of his 
march against Assyria. He detached a part only of his army 
against the rebel, who appears to have been very unequal to the 
greatness of his attempt; for, without any farther effort, he fled 
to the Grecian town of Cuma. The Persian general sent to de- 
mand him. The Cumaeans, between fear of the vengeance of so 
mighty a potentate, and unwillingness to incur the disgrace of be* 
traying a received suppliant, which they expected would also 
draw on them the anger of the gods, were in a dilemma. The 
neighbouring oracle of Apollo, at Branchidae, then in high repute 
among the Asiatic Greeks, was their resource. This story, also 
related by Herodotus, while it characterizes both the religion and 
thepoliticsofthe times, affords a remarkable specimen of the sub- 
jects, upon which oracles were consulted, and of the subterfuges 
of the managers to preserve their credit. The question of the 
Cumseans was not a little distressing. To advise any opposition 
to the Persian power, would have put the credit of the oracle to 
the highest risk. But to betray an admitted suppliant, was held 
among the Greeks, a measure offensive to the gods and infamous 
among men. This, however, the oracle unwarily directed. 
Aristodicus, a man eminent among the citizens of Cuma, whether 
influenced by party views, or by friendship for Pactyas, or by 
honest indignation at the unworthy deed intended by his fellow 
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citizens, publicly declared his doubt of the answer reported froaji 
the oracle, and insisted that the prayer should be repeated to the 
god, and persons of unquestionable credit commissioned to bring 
the response. He prevailed, and was himself appointed of the 
number. The answer was the same as before; that the Cumaeans 
should deliver up Pactyas. Aristodicus, not thus satisfied, search- 
ing around the temple purposely disturbed some nests of sparrows, 
and other birds, which, in that situation, according to the tenets 
of Grecian superstition, were under the particular protection of 
the deity of the place. A voice was presently heard from the 
inmost recess of the building, "Omost unholy of men! how 
darest thou thus violate my suppliants!" Aristodicus replied, 
"0 sovereign power! dost thou thus protect thy suppliants, yet 
commandest the Cumaeans to give up their suppliant?" " Yes," 
returned the voice, " I commanded it: that so you, the sooner 
perishing, may no more consult oracles about betraying sup- 
pliants." This reply answered the purpose both of the oracle 
and of Aristodicus, but not of the Cuma&ans. The credit of the 
oracle, not only for truth, but in some measure for justice, also 
was saved; but the Cumaeans, fearing equal destruction, whether 
they betrayed Pactyas, or attempted his protection, sought to avoid 
the danger by a middle course, and furnished him with means of 
escaping to Mitylene, in Lesbos. There it was hoped he might 
be safe: for as the Persians were unacquainted with marine affairs, 
and no maritime state was yet added to their dominion, the Gre- 
cian islands were thought in no immediate danger. But the Mity- 
lenaeans, equally regardless of their honour, and fearless of divine 
vengeance, only considered how they might profit by the conjunc- 
ture. They entered into a negociation to deliver up Pactyas for 
a stipulated price. His Cumaean friends, informed of this, as- 
sisted him with means of escaping to Chios. But the Chians, 
no less infamously mercenary than the Mitylenaeans, for a small 
tract of land on the continent, opposite their island, sold him to 
the Persians. 

The Persian general, meanwhile, overran the rich vales of the 
Ma&ander, and of Magnesia, and gave the plunder to his soldiers. 
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He took the town of Priene, and sold all the inhabitants for slaves. 
He was proceeding thus violently lo execute his commission for 
subduing the Grecian possessions, when sickness stopped his 
course, and death soon followed. Harpagus, his successor in com- 
mand, began his administration with the siege of Phocaea. The 
Phocseans had been remarkable for their early, and successful 
application to maritime affairs. Becoming rich by commerce, 
they had fortified their town in a manner superior to what was 
then common. But the Persian force, directed by the skill of , 
Harpagus, was too great for them to resist. This general made 
his approaches in a method analogous to that now in use. The 
Phocaeans, hard pressed, obtained a truce for a day, upon pretence 
of considering about a capitulation. They made use of it for 
flight: putting their families, and most valuable effects, aboard 
their vessels, they escaped to Chios. The Persians took possession 
of the empty town. 

All that the Phocaeans wanted was a seaport, and security: the 
rest their activity would supply. They desired therefori! to buy 
the little islands called QEnussse, lying between Chios and the 
main; but (he Chians, jealous of an interference in trade, refused 
to sell them. About twenty years before, the Phocaeans had 
founded the town of Alalia, in Corsica, and thither they deter- 
mined to direct their course. But in their way, actuated by that 
spirit of revenge, which naturally embittered war, when death, 
slavery, or expatriation, were the only alternatives to the vanquish- 
ed, they suddenly turned upon Phocasa; and, probably finding the 
Persian garrison both weak and unprepared, they put the whole to 
the sword, though without any hope or thought of holding the 
place. After this useless massacre, imprecating solemn curses on 
any of their number who should desert their expedition, and all 
taking an oath never to return to Phocaea, they steered for Cor- 
sica. More than half, notwithstanding, stimulated by regret for 
their native country, and dread of their new undertaking, returned. 
How they made their peace with the Persians, we are not inform- 
ed. Of the rest, after various chances, a part settled in Italy. 
But the larger part founded Massalia, now Marseilles, in Gaul. 
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A barren territory there gave small temptation for the rapine of 
neighbouring barbarians. A port singularly commodious for ves- 
sels adapted to the navigation of the Mediterranean, afforded that 
opportunity, which the Greeks desired, for communication v«^ilh 
all the vs^orld, beyond the ability of barbarians to interrupt. Thus 
Massalia became a rich and powerful maritime commonwealth. 

The Teians, next attacked by Harpagus, followed the example 
of Phocaea Sailing to Thrace, they founded the town of Abdera. 
The other Asiatic Greeks, finding their walls would not enable 
them singly to resist the Persian power, resolved together to try 
the event of a battle. ' Being defeated, they submitted to the con- 
queror on his own terms. Harpagus proceeded from Ionia 
through Lycia into Caria, and brought the whole of Asia Minor 
under the Persian dominion. 

Cyrus, meanwhile, was no less successful in Upper Asia. By 
the conquest of Babylon, famous equally in profane and sacred 
hisfory, he became master of Assyria. Having thus acquired a 
dominion far more extensive than had before been known in the 
world, the wisdom of his remaining years was employed in model- 
ing the many nations which owed subjection to him into one re- 
gular kingdom. 

Cyrus was succeeded in this great empire by his son Cambyses, 
whose temper gave occasion to the neighbouring nations, to dread 
the force of which he was become absolute master. His first ob- 
ject was the conquest of Egypt. We shall here trace his history 
as far as it is connected with that of Greece, and no farther. An- 
ciently Egypt was the school of Greece: those who desired to 
improve themselves in knowledge went to Egypt, and a Greek 
derived reputation from the mere circumstance of having been in 
that polished country. 

About a century before the reign of Amasis, a civil war in Egypt 
had given occasion to the establishment of a Grecian colony there. 
On a failure of the ancient royal line, twelve chiefs had divided 
the sovereignty. One of them, Psammetichus, pressed hard by 
the rest, engaged in his service some piratical Grecian adventurers 
from Ionia and Caria; and, with their assistance, became monarch 
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of Egypt. This is the first instance recorded of that practice, not 
less common afterward among the Greeks than since among the 
Swiss, of letting their valour and skill in arms for hire. Psammi- 
tichus thought it prudent to retain for his support, those by whom 
he had acqyired his throne. He settled his auxiliary Greeks on 
some lands which he gave them near the sea, on each side of the. 
Pelusian branch of the Nile; and he encouraged their commerce 
with the mother country. Hence the communication between 
iEgypt and Greece became familiar. The sceptre of Psammiti- 
chus descended to his posterity. But Apries, his great grandson, 
was dethroned, and Amasis, a private Egyptian, acquired the 
sovereignty. 

Amasis imitated and extended the policy of Psammitichus. He 
removed the Grecian families to Memphis his capital, and formed 
from them his body guard. Encouraging thus the farther resort of 
Greeks to Egypt, he allotted for their residence and possession, 
the town and territory of Naucratis. Darius, said to be of the 
royal family of Persia, but not descended from Cyrus, became so- 
vereign of the empire. 

His principal object seems to have been, to complete and im- 
prove the plan traced by Cyrus for the administration of his vast 
dominion. Many circumstances contribute to show, that, upon 
the whole, it was directed with wisdom, insomuch that those na- 
tions to whom despotic government seems congenial, have perhaps 
never since been so happy as under Persian rule. The Grecian 
cities and provinces under the Persian dominion were generally 
allowed, for their interior administration, each to retain its own 
municipal law. 

The great states which had hitherto swayed the politics of the 
civilized world were Assyria, Media, Lydia, and Egypt. Ar- 
menia had also sometimes been of consequence; and Tyre, with a 
territory of small extent, yet like Holland respectable for its 
wealth, commerce, and naval strength, had been usually courted 
by the greatest monarchs. Carthage was already a rising power, 
hut distant. Greece was yet of little political consideration. Se- 
parated into so many small independent states, often hostile to 
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each other, and never united by any lasting tie, each by itself, 
among the transactions of great nations, appeared utterly insigni- 
ficant. Assyria, Media, Lydia, Armenia, Egypt, and Tyre, with 
all their dependencies, were now united under one vast empire. 
Inhere appeared thus in the world, scarcely an object for the 
Persian arms, and it might be expected that a prince, wise like 
Darius, would remain satisfied with such dominions. 

Such is the nature of man, that prosperity itself creates dis- 
quiet. Peace, internal and external, is not always within the 
power of the wisest prince: the choice of evils is only left to 
him, and the despotic chief of a state the most dreaded by neigh- 
bouring nations, may be under the necessity to make war. Thus 
it seems to have been with Darius. Ambitious spirits, long used 
to military activity, could ill bear rest: and the gains of conquest 
would not soon be forgotten by the greedy. All circumstances 
therefore considered, it may have been much more a matter of 
necessity, than of choice, for Darius to seek for a war to wage. 

So influenced, he undertook an expedition against the wild 
people of the frozen regions of Scythia. An immense army was 
collected. The Asiatic Greeks formed a naval force to attend it. 
They were ordered to the mouth of the Danube. All the nations 
as far as that river submitted without resistance. Darius crossed 
it: but when engaged in the vast wilderness beyond, though no 
enemy appeared, capable of opposing his force, want of subsistence 
soon obliged him to retire toward more cultivated regions. Then 
the Scythians, collecting their strength pressed upon his rear. 
After great sufi*erings, and much loss, the Persians reached the 
Danube. Having put that river between themselves and the 
enemy, the march was continued quietly to the Hellespont. Leav- 
ing a large force there under Megabazus, Darius proceeded to 
Sardis. On his return, the Ionian and ^olian Greeks vied in 
paying court to him. The force left under Megabazus sufficed to 
extend the Persian dominion westward. All was subdued as far 
as Macedonia, and Amyntas, king of that country, acknowledged 
subjection to the Persian monarch, by the delivery of earth and 
water. The Grecian islands also began to feel the overbearing 
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influence of tke Persian power. The bistoiy of Samos, which 
had been acquired in the reign of Cambyses, as it tends to explain 
the state of of those islands and seas, deserves detail. 

Polycrates, a private citizen of Samos, had, in conjunction with 
his two brothers, made himself master of the government. Pro- 
curing the death of one, and the banishment of the other, he re-, 
mained monarch of the island. With a hundred trireme galleys 
in constant pay, he exercised universal piracy in the Grecian seas. 
But he cultivated the friendship of Amasis, king of Egypt, who 
being, like himself, both a man of abilities and an usurper, would 
naturally incline to the connexion. He acquired possession of 
many of the smaller islands of the £gean, and of several towns 
on the continent of Asia Minor. In a war with the Milesians, 
defeating their allies the Lesbians in a sea fight, he destroyed, or 
took their whole fleet. The prisoners were all made slaves, 
and the ditch surrounding the walls of Samos was formed by their 
labour. 

Polycrates at length began to be remarked for a prosperity 
which in no one instance had ever failed him. This very pros- 
perity is said to have lost him the friendship of the king of Egypt. 
The anecdote relatively to the history of the human mind is re- 
markable. Amasis thought it in the nature of things, that the 
tide of human afiairs must, sooner a later, bring a violent reverse 
of fortune; and in this belief, he advised Polycrates to seek some 
loss, which might appease that disposition apparent in the gods to 
envy human happiness. Polycrates, whether believing with his 
royal friend, or merely humouring popular prejudice, determined 
to follow the advice. He had a remarkable seal highly valued. 
This seal he threw into the sea. A few days after, a fish of un- 
common size being brought to him for a present, the seal was 
found in Its belly. Polycrates supposing this to be a manifest 
declaration of divine favour, wrote a particular account of it to 
Amasis. His superstition led him to so difi*erent a theory, that he 
sent a herald formally to renounce friendship and hospitality with 
one, whom he thought marked for peculiar vengeance by the gods. 
Whether the circumstatices of this story be simply true, or whe- 
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tber Polycrales might think it worth while to impose the belief of 
the more extraordinary of them on a superstitious^ people, for the 
purpose of confirming the idea that he was peculiaflJjf favoured by 
the deity,^an idea then of high political importance,) or whether 
we suppose the whole a fiction, which is improbable, it assists at 
least to characterize the age in which it was written, and many 
following ages, in which it was thought worth repeating and ani- 
madverting upon. 

A deep stroke of policy, which occurs next in the history of 
Polycrates, perfectly accords with his general character. He 
feared sedition among the Samians. Cambyses was then collect- 
ing a naval force, from the Asiatic Greeks, for his Egyptian expe- 
dition. Polycrates sent privately to desire, that the Persian mon- 
arch would require from him also, a contribution of force to the 
armament. Such a request was not likely, to be denied: the re- 
quisition was made, and Polycrates in consequence manned forty 
trireme gallies with those whom he thought most inclined and 
most able, to give him disturbance. He had determined that they 
should never return to Samos; but, after the conquest of Egypt, 
failing to procure their detention by the Persians, he opposed them 
with open hostility. Thus excluded from their country, they ap- 
plied to Lacedaemon for assistance. The Spartan . governmenf| 
always disposed to interfere in the internal quarrels of neighbour- 
ing states, received them favourably. Some old piracies of the 
Samians were a farther pretence for war, and induced the Corin- 
thians to join in it. The united force of Laceda^mon and Cprinth 
besieged Samos forty days without making any progress, and then 
returned to Peloponnesus The expelled Samians had now again 
their fortune to seek; and piracy was the resource on which they 
determined. The island of Siphnus, small and otherwise of iitde 
value, had gold and silver mines, by which its inhabitans were 
enriched. The Samians went thither and desired to borrow ten 
talents. Being refused,' they landed, and began to plunder the 
country. The Syphnians, giving them battle, were defeated, and 
a large body were cut off. A treaty was then proposed, and the 
Syphnians bought the departure of the Samians at the price of a 
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bnndred talents. These freebooters then sailed to Crete, and seizing 
a territory, founded the town of Cydonia, where they prospered 
greatly for five years, but in the sixth, quarrelling with the Algi- 
netans, more powerful pirates than themselves, they were defeat- 
ed in a sea fight. The Alginetans then landed in Crete, and 
being joined by the Cretans in attacking the'Samian town, they 
took it, and reduced all the inhabitants to slavery. 

Such being the state of the Grecian islands and Grecian seas, 
and such the mutual treatment of the Greeks among one another, 
we shall the less wonder at what the; experienced from the Per* 
sians. The ambition of Polycrates was not inferior to its abilities. 
He is supposed to have aimed at no less than the command of all 
the islands of the ^gean sea, together with all £olia and Ionia. 
His naval power, known talents, and suspected views, all gave 
umbrage to Oraetes, satrap of Sardis. The Persian invited him 
to bis court. Polycrates went with a large retinue. He was im- 
mediately arrested and put to death by a public crucifixion. His 
subjects appear to have submitted without resistance to the satrap's 
authority. 

Samos was thus brought under the Persian dominion. But 
after the return of Darius from Scythia, Lesbos, Chios, and other 
islands on the Asiatic coast were, some voluntarily, others by 
compulsion, added to his vast empire. Tyrants in general, and 
all who aimed at tyranny, not unwillingly submitted to a supre-^ 
macy, which either placed them above their fellow citizens, or 
secured the superiority obtained* It was a common policy of the 
Persians, which we find practised by the great Cyrus, and perhaps 
not less advantageous than liberal, to support the son of the con- 
quered prince, or some oUier principal person of the country itself, 
to be governor of the conquered country, always, however, under 
the superintending controul of a Persian satrap. Most of the 
Grecian towns were, therefore, left to their own magistrates and 
laws. Darius, haying settled the administration of Asia Minor, 
and of his new acquisitions in Europe, committed the superinten- 
dency of the whole to his brother Artaphernes, and returned to 
Sttsa, his capital. 
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The history of Greece during the reign of Darius, king of Persia. 

The Persian dominion now extended over a large portion of the 
Grecian people, and bordered on Greece itself. The Asiatic colo- 
nies could hardly have avoided falling under its overwhelming 
power: but Greece, separated from all the world by lofty moun- 
tains, and dangerous seas, had little to attract the notice of the 
mighty monarch who lived at Susa. Had, therefore, inactivity 
been in the temper of its people, Greece might have lain long in 
obscurity, peaceful, free, and unguarded. But inactivity was in 
the temper, neither of the people, nor of the governments of 
Greece. Touching upon the Persian provinces, to clash, was 
scarcely avoidable. Some transactions, at iSrst seemingly insigni- 
ficant, led to those wars which, contrary to all human expectation, 
raised the Grecian name to the summit of military glory, and, by 
giving a new and powerful spring to the temper and genius of the 
people, contributed greatly to those astonishing exertions of the 
mind in every path of science and art, which have made the 
Greeks of this, and th^ next age, the principal ornaments of the 
history of mankind. We will, therefore, be particular in un- 
folding the circumstances which kindled those wars, which 
never could be thoroughly quenched, until in the ruin of this great 
Persian monarchy. 

A contest of factions in Naxos, one of the most populous and 
flourishing islands of the ^gean, was urged to extremity, and the 
democratical party prevailing, all the men of principal rank and 
property were expelled. In these untoward circumstances they 
applied to Aristagoras, governor of Miletus, as the person of 
greatest power and influence among the Asiatic Greeks. He told 
them, that "the force under his immediate authority, was unequal, 
to the reduction of those who now held their island; but, that his 
interest was good with Artaphernes, the Persian satrap, brother of 
the great king, and that with his assistance, what they desired 
might easily be effected." The expelled Naxians, for the sake 
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of recovering their own possessions^ and revenging themselves on 
their opponents, readily consented' to guide a Persian army against 
a Grecian island. * The approbation of Artaphernes being readily 
obtained, the winter was consumed in preparing two hundred 
trireme gallies, with a competent land force for the expedition. 
Megabates, of the blood royal of Persia, was, in conjunction with 
Aristagoras, appointed to the command. To deceive the Naxians, 
it was reported that the armament was intended for the Helles- 
pont, and accordingly, when the fleet sailed, its course was first 
directed that way, but it stopped at Chios, to wait for a northerly 
wind, which would carry it in one day and a night to Naxos. 

For the ancient gallies of war, an open beach, upon which they 
might be hauled up, served as a port, and the crew, for health, 
as well as for convenience, were at every opportunity encamped 
OX quartered ashore, a guard being mounted on every ship. It 
happened that Megabates, visiting the fleet, found a Grecian 
galley without its guard. Incensed at such dangerous neglect of 
discipline, he sent for the captain, and immediately ordered him 
to be tied in his own cabin, with his head out of the window. 
Information was presently carried to Aristagoras, who hastened to 
Megabates, and begged that a man in such a command, and his 
friend, might not be so opprobriously treated. The Persian re- 
fused to relax, upon which Aristagoras went himself, and set the 
captain free. Megabates was, of course, violently ofiended. 
Aristagoras, far from making any submission, insisted that the 
whole business of the expedition was committed to his direction. 
Megabates, as soon as night came on, sent a vessel to Naxos to give 
information of the object of the armament. The Naxians, in con- 
sequence, who had apprehended nothing from a force professedly 
designed for the Hellespont, immediately brought all their movea- 
bles into the city, and made every preparation for vigorous de- 
fence. The fleet at length arrived. The disappointment was 
great on finding the inhabitants prepared; yet siege was laid to 
the city of the same name with the island. The defence was so 
well conducted, that, after four months, little progress was made. 
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It became necessary to abandon the enterprise. The armaaieDt, 
which had suffered considerably, returned to the continent. 

Aristagoras bow found himself %ery critically situated. Sure of 
the enmity of Megabates, and fearing the displeasure of Artapher- 
nes, he expected deprivation of his command at Miletus, as the least 
evil that would ensue. The distress in his private affairs, from 
his great expences on the expedition, added to the loss of his credit 
at the satrap's court, the disappointment of all his former hopes 
and apprehension of still worse consequences, made him despe- 
rate. His credit was yet high through all the Asiatic Grecian 
cities, and the idea rose of exciting them to a general revolt against 
the Persian government. He sounded the Milesians, and found 
many well disposed to his purpose. He then called them together 
and made his proposal in form. The restoration of democracy 
was the lure: Aristagoras offered to resign the tyranny. Of the 
persons whom he had assembled, Hecataeus is said alone to have 
dissuaded from the revolt, because of the extreme disproportioB 
of any force they could possibly collect, and maintain, to that of 
the Persian empire. The revolution to revolt nevertheless pre- 
vailed, and measures decisive and vigorous were immediately 
taken in prosecution of it. Aristagoras immediately resigned 
the supreme command, and republican government was re-esta- 
blished in Miletus.. Thus, through a general restoration of dc>- 
mocratical government, all Ionia, and iEoiia were presently en- 
gaged in the revolt. 

Aristagoras left nothing unattempted whicif might contribute 
to the success of the very hazardous enterprise, in which he had 
engaged himself and his country. He undertook an embassy to 
Greece, with the hope of gaining the parent states to the cause 
of the colonies. Going first to Lacedsemon he endeavoured to 
rouse the Spartans by urging the shame which redounded to all 
Greece, and especially to the leading state, from the miserable 
subjection of a Grecian people. He magnified the wealth, and 
made light of the military force, of the Persian empire. He ani- 
madverted upon the comparative inferiority of Asiatic courage, 
arms, and manner of fighting. He drew aa alluring picture of 
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(he great and glorious field which Asia offered for the exercise of 
that military virtue, in which the Spartans so greatly excelled all 
other people; and he observed, how much more worthy it was of 
their ambition, than the scanty frontier, for which they had been so 
long contending with their neighbours. He concluded with men- 
tioning the conquest of Asia, and the plunder of Susa itself was 
attainable objects for the Lacedaemonian arms. But the cautious 
government was not yet ripe for such allurement. Aristagoras 
was asked, how far it was from Miletus to Susa? He answered in- 
cautiously, " A three months journey." Nothing more was want- 
ing to procure him a firm denial. It was replied that he could 
not seriously call himself a friend to the Lacedaemonians, who 
wanted to lead them on a military expedition to the distance of a 
three months journey, and he was commanded to leave Sparta* 
Finding he could accomplish nothing there, he passed to Athens. 

He arrived there at a crisis favourable to his wishes. Hippias, 
who was banished from Athens, had been well received by the 
Persians. The Athenian government sent to request that Arta- 
phernes would not countenance their banished citizens. The 
Persian prince gave for his final answer to their ambassadors, 
** That if the Athenians would be safe they must receive Hippias." 
The return of these ambassadors put Athens in a tumult. Uni- 
versal indignation, not without a great mixture of alarm, was ex- 
cited. At this critical momjent, Aristagoras arrived from Sparta 
to solicit assistance from the Ionian confederacy, against the oppres- 
sion of Persia. Being introduced into the assembly of the people, 
he repeated those arguments, which at Lacedaemon had been una- 
vailing. He omitted nothing that could flatter, allure, or excite 
commiseration. His negotiations were successful. Twenty ships 
were voted to assist the lonians, and these ships were the beginning 
of evils to Greeks and barbarians. 

The Athenian ships arrived at Miletus, with five, added by the 
Eretrians of Eubcea. The combined fleet sailed to Ephesus, and 
the land forces debarking, marched directly to Sardis, distant 
about sixty miles. So totally was Artaphernes unprepared, 
even for his own security, that he immediately abandoned the 
Vol. III. 26 
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town, and shut himself within the castle. The townf was of 
course in universal tumult: the Grecian troops entered unopposed: 
plunder became their object, and in the confusion, presently a 
house was set on fire. For security in frequent earthquakes, to 
which that country is subject, light materials were preferred, as 
they continue to this day to be, for the construction of dwellings. 
Most of the houses of the wealthy capital of Lesser Asia, were 
merely frames of timber, with pannels of reed. The roofs were 
universally of thatch. The flames spread rapidly through a town 
$0 built. The inhabitants, Persians, as well as Lydians, soli* 
cituous every one to save his own, were thus driven to assemble. 
Accident and necessity having collected them, they found them- 
selves strong enough to attempt defence. The Greeks, stopped 
by the flames in their career of plunder, and finding a large body 
of men to engage, whose numbers were continually increasing, 
amid the hesitation of disappointment, hastily determined to retire 
to mount Imolus, whence in the night they prosecuted their re- 
treat towards their ships. News of the transaction was quickly 
conveyed through the adjacent provinces. Troops hastened from 
all parts to Sardis, and the Persians not yet accustomed to yield, 
marched immediately to seek the enemy, whom they found under 
the walls of Ephesus. A battle ensued in which the Grreeks were 
entirely defeated; many of their principal dfiicers were killed, aed 
those of the survivors who avoided captivity, dispersed to their 
several cities. The Athenians, after this misfortune, recalled their 
ships, and, though strongly solicited, would no more take part in 
the war. 

The loniaus, nevertheless, continued to prosecute vigorous 
measures. Wisely avoiding farther attempts by land, they con- 
fined their ofiensive operations to the sea. Their fleet sailed first 
to the Hellespont, and brought Byzantium, with the other Grecian 
towns on the Propontis, under their subjection, or into their al- 
liance. Then directing their course southward, they were equally 
successful with most of the Carian cities. About the same time 
Onesilus, king of Salamis, in Cyprus, in pursuit of his own views 
of ambition, had persuaded all that island to revolt against the 
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Persians, except the city of Amathus, to which he laid siege. 
Receiving information that a Phoenician fleet was bringing a Per- 
^an army to its relief, he sent to desire alliance with the lonians, 
and assistance from their navy, as in a common cause. The loni- 
ans, without long deliberation, determined to accept the alliance 
offered, and to send the assistance desired. The enemy, how- 
ever, had landed their army, before the Ionian fleet arrived, and, 
on the same day, it is said, two battles were fought between the 
Persians and Cyprians by land, and between the lonians and 
Phoenicians at sea. In the sea fight, the Greeks were victorious, 
but byJand, they were defeated: Onesilus was killed, and the 
Persians quickly recovered the whole island. 

But while victory thus attended the fleet of Ionia, the country 
was totally exposed to the superior land force of the enemy. The 
Persian general, Daurises, leading an army to the Hellespont, 
took the four towns Abydos, Percote, Lampascus, and Poesus, in 
as many days. Then informed that the Carians had engaged in 
the revolt, he marched southward, and defeated the people in a 
great battle. The routed troops, joined by the Ionian army, ven- 
tured, and lost a second battle, in which the lonians principally 
suffered. But Heraclides of Mylassa, general of the Carians, was 
one of those superior men, who, acquiring wisdom from misfor- 
tune, can profit even from a defeat. The Persian army proceed- 
ed with that careless confidence which victory is apt to inspire. 
A mountainous tract was to be passed. Heraclides, well ac- 
quainted with the country, silently pre-occupied the defiles. The 
Persians, entangled among the mountains, were attacked by sur^ 
prize. Daurises fell, with many officers of high rank, and his 
army was completely defeated. 

But the resources of a vast empire, enabled the Persians to act 
in too many places at once, for the lonians to oppose them with 
any prospect of final success. When Daurises marched towards 
Caria, Ilymeas had turned from the Propontis towards the Helles- 
pont, and quickly recovered all the northern part of iEolia. At 
the same time, Artaphernes himself, leading an army to the 
confines of Moili^ and Ionia, took Cuma and Cla^omense. Then 
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assembling the bodies which had hitherto been acting separately, 
it became evidently his design to form the siege of Miletus, the 
head of the rebellion, by taking which, he might finish the war, 
Aristagoras saw the gathering storm, but could see no means of 
withstanding it. He knew, that however others might make 
their peace, there could be no pardon for him: he determined, 
therefore, to quit Miletus. 

It was now the sixth year of the war, when the Persian army 
sat down before Miletus. To assist its operations, a large fleet 
was collected, chiefly from Phoenicia, but Cilicia, Cyprus, and 
Egypt contributed. On the other side, the Panionian assembly was 
summoned to deliberate on measures to be taken in circumstances 
so critical. It was there determined not to oppose the Persian 
anqy in the field, but to leave Miletus to its own defence by land, 
while every possible exertion should be made to increase their 
force at sea; and it was ordered that all the ships of war, which 
every state of the confederacy could furnish, should assemble at 
Lade, and try the event of a naval engagement. The Persian leaders 
feared to risk an engagement upon the water. But the command of 
the sea was absolutely necessary to their final success by land. 
They had with them most of the Ionian and ^olian tyrants, who 
had been expelled from their several cities at the beginning of the 
revolt, and, through these, they endeavoured to practise separately 
upon the squadron of each state. Complete pardon was promised 
to any who would quit the confederacy, for themselves, and their 
city, and terrible threats were held out to those, who shoul<) per- 
severe in it. The men, they said, should be reduced to slfivery, 
the boys should be made eunuchs, the virgins should be parried 
into Bactria, and the towns and territories, should be >^iven to 
others. Neither the offered favour, nor the threats, we^e at first 
regarded. But disunion in command, the commocf fate of con- 
federacies, prevailed in the Grecian fleet. A general relaxation 
of discipline ensued; and, at length, the Samian leaders, foresee- 
ing nothing but ruin to the cause in which they were engaged, 
began to listen to the proposals made to them. Weighing the re- 
sources of their confederacy against those of the Persian empire, 
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tliey judged that the conteDtion on their part, must, in the end, 
prove vain. Urged by these considerations, they privately con- 
cluded a treaty. 

The Persian leaders then no longer scrupled to quit the port, 
and risk an engagement. The Grecian fleet advancing to meet 
them, the Samian commander gave the signal to his squadron to 
set their sails. This clearly indicated intention to fly, for the an- 
tients, in action, used oars only. The captains of eleven galleys 
disobeyed the signal, and stood the battle; the rest sailed away. 
The line of battle of a fleet, among the antients, was that alone, 
which, in modern sea phrase, is called, ^^ the line of battle 
abreast:" they met prow opposed to prow. The Lesbians pre- 
sently fled. The Chians remained firm, and fighting with bravery 
against unequal numbers, sufiered greatly. The Phocsean com- 
mander, Dionysius, having, with his three galleys, taken three 
of the enemy, found the battle lost, and the Ionian afiairs des- 
perate, and would return no more to Phocasa, but directing his 
course to the coast of Phcenicia, made prize of a number of mer- 
chant ships. Having thus enriched himself atid his crews, he 
sailed to Sicily, to enjoy himself there; and thence, as necessity or 
thirst of gain impelled, he exercised piracy. 

The Persians pressed the siege of Miletus, and at length suc- 
ceeded in an assault. Most of the men within the place were 
killed: the rest with the women and children, were led to Susa. 
Darius, however, did them no other ill than to settle them at 
Ampe, on the Euphrates. The rich vale of Miletus was divided 
among Persians; Carians were established in the mountainous part 
of its territory. A large proportion of the Samian people emi- 
grated to Sicily. 

The Persian fleet wintered at Miletus. Sailing in the spring, 
the islands, Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, immediately submitted. The 
army at the same time proceeded against the Ionian towns, and 
the generals executed the full vengeance which they had threa- 
tened: the handsomest Greek boys were made eunuchs; the most 
beautiful girls were carried ofi*; and the towns were burnt. 

After the reduction of the island, the fleet sailed to the Helles- 
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pont. All, on the Asiatic side, was already subject to the Persians, 
and nothing on the European shore now stood against (hem. De- 
vastation was spread by sword and fire. The Byzantines, and 
Chalcedonians fled betimes with their most valuable effects, and 
planted the territory of Mesambria, far within the Euxine sea. 
The Phoenicians burnt the empty towns. 

Such was the state of things, when Darius led his army into 
Europe. The superintendancy of the Persian government over 
the conquered people, was in general, liberal and mild. The first 
vengeance for the rebellion being over, the lonians remaining in 
the country became again objects of care and protection. 

In the second spring after the reduction of Miletus, a great 
change was made in the administration of the Persian provinces 
bordering on the Grecian seas. Artaphernes was recalled, with 
most of the principal officers of his satrapy, and Mardonius, who 
bad lately married a daughter of Darius, was sent to take that 
important command. He led with him a very numerous army. 
On the coast of Cicilia, he met a large fleet attending his orders, 
and, going aboard, he sailed to Ionia, leaving the army to be con- 
ducted by the generals under him to the Hellespont. Revenge 
against Athens and Eretria, for the insult at Sardis, was the 
avowed purpose of this formidable armament. But it appears 
highly probable, that the same necessity for employing restless 
spirits, which had urged the Scythian expedition, was the prin- 
cipal motive also to the permission of this enterprize. 

Mardonius seems to have been naturally disposed to extra- 
ordinary things. Arriving in Ionia, he deposed all the tyrants, and 
with the view to acquire popularity among a people, whose willing 
service might be important, he established democratical govern- 
ment in every Grecian city; a measure entirely opposite to the 
general policy of Persia. Collecting from the lonians and MqH- 
ans a considerable addition to his forces, both of sea and land, be 
proceeded to the Hellespont, and passed into Europe. Excepting 
some wild hords of Thracian mountaineers, all, to the confines of 
Greece, already acknowledged subjection to Persia. Macedonia 
bad formerly bought its peace, by submitting to the humiliating 
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ceremony of earth and water* Tribute being now demanded, the 
Macedonian prince feared to refuse. But the elements, and the 
barbarians, this time stopped the progress of the Persian arms. 
The fleet assailed by a storm, in doubling the promontory of Athos, 
lost no less than three hundred vessels, and, it was reported, 
twenty thousand men. In a sudden attack from the Thracians, 
the army suffered considerably, and Mardonius himself was 
wounded. The march could not be safely prosecuted without ' 
subduing that people. This was effected; but the season was then 
so far advanced, and the fleet so shattered, that it was judged ex- 
pedient for the whole armament to return and winter in Asia. 

The first object in the next spring, was the little island of 
Thassus, barren in its soil, but rich by its gold mines. An order 
came to its inhabitants in the name of the Persian king, to raze 
their fortifications, and to send all their ships of war to the Per- 
sian naval arsenal at Abdera. They obeyed. Then heralds were 
sent into Greece, demanding of every city, acknowledgement of 
subjection to Darius, by the delivery of earth and water. Many 
towns on the continent obeyed, and most of the islands. 

Greece was, at this time, so divided by internal feuds, that had 
its united forces borne a nearer proportion to that of the Persian 
empire, still its circumstances would have seemed to invite the 
ambition of a powerful neighbour. The Thessalians, who should 
have guarded the northern frontier, and the Phocians, occupying, 
the centre of the country, bore towards each other a hatred so in- 
veterate, that no interest could induce them to coalesce. The 
Thebans, and with them almost all Boeotia, careless of inde- 
pendency, submitted even zealously to the Persian commands. 
Athens, at war with ^gina, still nourished animosity against 
Lacedsmon, while within Peloponnesus, the ancient enmity of 
LacedaBmon and Argos, had been revived and heightened by late 
events. 

The history of nations gives frequent occasion to observe, that 
circumstances, in themselves the most jtrifling, often lead to the 
greatest consequences. The ancient enmity between Athens and 
iEgina, said to have originated about a wooden statue, appears to 
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have contributed not a little to lead tbe Athenians to that deter* 
mined opposition to Persia, and to that alliance of their state with 
Lacedaemon, which saved Greece from subjection, and gave the 
Grecian people to be what they afterward became. As soon as 
it was known at Athens, that the iBginitians had acknowledged 
themselves subjects to Persia, ministers were sent to Sparta to 
accuse them as traitors to Greece. It was the character of the 
Spartan government, to be cautious in enterprize, but unshaken 
in principle; firm in resolve, and immoveable by danger. Inde- 
pendency of any foreign state was the great object of all its sin- 
gular institutions. The haughty demand of Persia, therefore,] 
could not but find at Lacedaemon a determined refusal. Both 
there, and at Athens, the public indignation vented itself in bar- 
barian inhumanity; the Persian heralds being, with ignominy 
and scofiSng, put 1o death; at one place thrown into a pit, at the 
other into a well, and told there to take their earth and water. 

The Athenians and Lacedaemonians made an alliance for their 
common defence. But, in general, the dissentions of the Grecian 
republics, among one another, were not more adverse to the ge^ 
neral defence against a foreign enemy, than the spirit of party 
which divided each internally. Laceda&mon itself was violently 
distracted. Its two kings, Demaratus and Cleomenes, had been 
long at variance. 

Such was the virulence of enmity among the Greeks toward 
one another at the very time when the great storm was approach- 
ing from the East, which threatened a final period to the inde- 
pendency of their little republics. The small success of Mar* 
donius in his expedition, afforded means for intrigue to take effect 
to his disadvantage in the court of Susa. He was recalled, and 
the command at Sardis was given to Artaphernes, son of the late 
Satrap of that name, with whom was joined Datis, a Median 
nobleman. These generals, leading a land force from the inte- 
rior provinces, met the fleet on the coast of Cilicia. The con- 
quest of Greece being tbe object, it was determined to avoid the 
circuitous march by Thrace and Macedonia. A suflftciency of 
ti^ansports having been collected, the whole army, cavalry as well 
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u infantry, were embarked, and coasted Asia Minor as far as 
Samos. Thither the Ionian and iEolian troops and vessels were 
summoned. All being assembled, the generals directed their 
course across the iBgean sea first to Naxos. The inhabitants of 
that island, notwithstanding their former successful defence, durst 
not oppose this formidable armament: quitting their city they fled 
to their mountains. The Persians burnt their town with its 
temples: the few Naxians who fell into their hands were made 
slaves* The fleet proceeded to the neighbouring islands, receiv- 
ing their submission, and taking, every where, the children of 
the principal families for hostages. No opposition was found till 
they arrived at Carystus in Euboea. The Carystians, with more 
spirit than prudence, declared they would neither join in hostilities 
against their neighbours and countrymen, nor give hostages. 
Waste of their lands, and siege laid to their town, soon reduced 
them to comply with whatsoever the Persian generals chose to 
command. 

The storm now approached Eretria. Punishment to that city 
was one of the declared objects of the armament. Little hope» 
therefore, could be entertained of good terms for the community. 
In this desperate situation of public afiairs, temptation was strong 
for individuals to endeavour, by whatsoever means, to secure 
themselves. While, therefore, a deputation was sent by public 
authority to request assistance from Athens, many of the citizens 
were for flying to the mountains, others were disposed to betray 
the city to the enemy. The Athenians so far complied with the 
request made to them, as to direct, that the four thousand colo- 
nists, lately sent from Athens into Euboea, should assist in defence 
of Eretria. This aid would have been important, had the Ere- 
trians been united in council, and prepared for a siege. But 
JEschines, one of the principal citizens, seeing defence hopeless, 
advised the colonists, by a timely retreat, to reserve themselves 
for the protection of their native country, which, if saved, might 
still afford, even to the Eretrians, a refuge from Persian oppres- 
sion. The colonists accordingly crossed to Oropus in Attica. 
The Persians soon appeared off* the Eretrian coast. The little 
Vol. III. 27 
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Seaport towns of Chaereas and ^gilia, were immediately aban- 
doned, and there the army debarked. Among the Eretrians the 
resolution had finally prevailed to defend the city. During six 
days, the Persian assaults were vigorously opposed. On the 
seventh, the place was betrayed by two of the principal citizens. 
The temples were plundered and burnt; the inhabitants were con- 
demned to slavery. • 

The Persian generals allowed but a few days rest to their 
forces before they crossed into Attica. In this alarming situation 
of Greece, no measures had been concerted for general security. 
The Asiatic Greeks had been first subdued. The Persian domi- 
nion then extended itself into Europe, as far as the confines of 
Thessaly. All the islands had now fallen* Euboea, which might 
be reckoned an appurtenance of the Grecian main, was conquered. 
The Persian army passed the narrow channel, which separates 
them, and still no league for common defence seems even to have 
been proposed. On the capture of Eretria, a messenger was 
sent from Athens to Laceda&mon, with the news, and a request 
for assistance. The Lacedaemonians promised their utmost help, 
but their laws, and their religion, forbade them to march before 
the full moon, of which it wanted five days. 

There was at this time among the principal Athenians, a man 
qualified both by genius and experience to take the lead. This 
was Miltiades, the expelled chief of the Chersonese* On his 
retreat to Athens he had not found it a place of secure refuge: a 
prosecution was commenced against him for the crime of tyranny. 
In another season a popular assembly might have pronounced con- 
demnation. In the present crisis he was not only acquitted, but, 
after the common manner of the tide of popular favour, raised, by 
the voice of the people, to be one of the ten commanders in chief 
of the army. 

The Persians had now, for two or three generaiioijfi, been ac- 
customed to almost uninterrupted success in war. They had 
many times engaged the Greeks of Asia and Cyprus, and though 
the accounts come to us from Grecian historians only, yet we read 
of no considerable defeat they had ever sufiered, except once, in 
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Caria, when their general, Daurises, was surprised among defiles. 
The armj under Datis and Artaphernes, therefoxe, advanced to- 
wards Athens, confident of superiority to aH opposition in the field. 
Herodotus does not mention their numbers. The statements of 
other authors are so inconsistent that no dependence can be placed 
on them. The genius of Miltiades, rather than' the strength of 
Athens, appears upon this occasion, the instrument in the hand of 
Providence for the preservation of Greece. It was no season of 
ceremony: abilities wherever they were conspicuous would, of 
I course, have the lead. Of the nine colleagues of Miltiades, five 
I gave up their days of command to him, and by their means he had 
the majority of votes among the ten. Thus the extreme incon- 
I veniences, to which the Athenian system lay open, were, in a 
[ great degree, obviated, and the unity, indispensable to the advanta- 
t geous conduct of military business, was established. Miltiades, 
I to his other advantages, joined that of having served with the Per- 
[ sians. He knew the composition of their armies, the temper of 
I their troops; and the ordinary system of their generals. The 
[ Greeks usually began an engagement with a few discharges 
[ of missile weapons, and then presently came to close fight with 
! their long spears. The Persians made more use of the bow, and 
i less of the spear, and they depended much upon their cavalry of 
I which the Greeks, (excepting.the Thessalians,) from the nature of 
• their country, could have little. The defensive armour also of 
I the Persian infantry was inferior to the Grecian. 
I The Persian generals had chosen their place of debarkation, on 
! the eastern coast of Attica, near Marathon. There, on landing, 
j they were at once in a plain in which cavalry might act. The 
entire command which they possessed of the sea, made it neces- 
sary for Miltiades to wait for intelligence where they would make 
their descent. They had thus landed their whole force without 
molestation, and were already in possession of the plain, when the 
i Athenian army appeared upon the hills above. But this plain 
: was narrow: pressed between the sea eastward, and the hills west- 
! ward; and closed at each extremity on the north by a marsh; on 
\ the south, by the hills verging round and meeting the sea. Mil- 
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tiades, on view of the ground and of the e^Semy, determined to 
attack. The first object in engaging Asia^c armies was to re- 
sist, or to render useless, their numerous and excellent cavalry; 
the next, to prevent them from profiting by their superior skill id 
the use of missile weapons. The former might have been obtained 
by waiting among the hills: but there, the heavy armed Greeks 
would have been helpless against the Persian archers; whose fleet, 
whose numbers, and whose weapons, would enable them to at- 
tack on any side, or on all sides; or, avoiding a battle, to proceed 
to Athens* In a plain, only, they could be forced to that mode of 
engagement, in which the Greeks had greater practice, and for 
which their arms were best adapted; and the narrow plain of Ma- 
rathon was peculiarly favourable. Confined, however, as the 
ground was, the Athenian numbers were still insufficient to form 
a line equal to that of the enemy, and in all points competently 
strong. Deciding, therefore, instantly on his choice of difficul- 
ties, Miltiades, extended his front by weakening his centre. Dar- 
ing valour, indeed, guided by a discernment capable of profiting 
from every momentary opportunity, could alone balance the many 
disadvantages of his circumstances. Finding then his troops ani- 
mated as he wished, he issued a sudden order to lay aside missile 
weapons; to advance, running down the hill; and engage at once 
in close fight. The order was obeyed with the utmost alacrity. 
The Persians, more accustomed to give, than to receive the attack, 
beheld at first, with a disposition to ridicule, this rapid and unex- 
pected onset. The effect of the shock, however, proved the 
wisdom with which it had been concerted. The Asiatic horse 
were formidable in champain countries, but, in this confined plain, 
encumbered with their own numerous infantry, that of proper 
Persia, almost alone, had reputation for close fight. The rest, 
accustomed chiefly to the use of missile weapons, were, by the 
rapidity of the Athenian charge, not less disconcerted than the 
horse. The contest was however long. The Persian infantry, 
successors of those troops who under the great Cyrus had con* 
quered Asia, being posted in the centre of their army, stood the 
vehemence of the onset; — ^broke the weak part of the Athenian 
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line; and pursued far into the country. The Athenians, after 
l^reat efforts, put both the enemies' wings to flight, and had the pru- 
dence not to follow. Joining then their divided forces, they met 
th? conquering centre of the Persian army; defeated and pursued 
it to the shore; and, amid the confusion of embarkation, made 
great slaughter. They took seven gallies. The Persians lostin all, 
six thousand four hundred men. Of the Athenians, only one hun- 
dred and ninety-two fell. The highest praise of valour was earned 
by the whole awny. 

Such is the account given of this celebrated day, by Herodotus, 
who lived near enough to the time to have conversed with eye 
witnesses. It bears general marks, both of authentic information, 
and of honest veracity. The small proportion of the Athenian 
slain, perhaps, appears inconsistent with the other circum- 
stances. Yet it is countenanced by authentic accounts of various 
battles in different ages, and particularly, by those of Crecy, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt, in modern history. 

Still, however, after the defeat at Marathon, the Persian arma- 
ment was very formidable, nor was Athens immediately, by its 
glorious victory, delivered from the danger of that subversion with 
which it had been threatened. The Persian commander, dou- 
bling cape Sunium, coasted the southern shore of Attica, not 
without hope of carrying the city by a sudden assault. But the 
Athenians had a general equal to his arduous office. Aware of 
what might be the enemy's intention, Miltiades made a rapid . 
inarch with a large part of his forces, and when the Persians 
arrived off the port of Phalerum, they saw an Athenian army 
encamped on the hill of Cynosarges, which overlooks it. They 
cast anchor, but without attempting any thing, weighed again, 
and steered for Asia. They carried with them their Eretrian 
prisoners, who were conducted to the great king at Susa. The 
hums^ne Darius settled them on an estate, his private property, at 
Ardericca,in tlie province of Cissia,. about twenty-four miles from 
his capital, where their posterity for centuries, retained character- 
istic marks of a European origin. 

On the next day after the battle, a body of two thousand Lace- 
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daemonian auxiliaries arrived. They had marched instantly after 
the full of the moon, and had so pressed their way, that they are 
said to have reached Athens in three days after leaving Sparta, 
though great part of the road was over a mountainous country, 
and the computed distance, at least, a hundred and twenty 
miles. 

It is particularly in the nature of democratical government for 
ambition to grow with success. No sooner were the Athenians 
delivered by the victory of Marathon from impending destruction, 
than they began to meditate conquest. Almost all the islands of 
the iEgean sea were obnoxious for their ready submission to the 
Persian summons; and some even for their exertions in the Persian 
cause. Miltiades was sent with seventy ships to exact fines from 
them for their delinquency; and, as far as might be, to reduce 
them under the authority, or at least the influence of the Athenian 
government. Paros resisting, siege was laid to its principal town, 
but in twenty-six days no impression was made. Miltiades, then 
dangerously wounded, led back his armament to Athens, without 
having effected any thing but the ravage of that one island. 

Athens has been accused of black ingratitude, and gross injus<- 
tice, for the treatment of this great man, which immediately fol- 
lowed, but neither ingratitude nor patriotism, decided the majority, 
in the Athenian assembly, upon this occasion: party spirit was the 
great mover of their politics. 

The glory of Miltiades diminishing the consequence, excited the 
envy of the Alcmaeonidae. The security of the commonwealth, 
which that great man's abilities had procured, had made those 
abilities less immediately necessary; and his failure at Paros af- 
forded means of ruining him with a fickle multitude, possessed of 
despotic authority. Xanthippus, one of the principal men of 
Athens, who had married a niece of Megacles, chief of the house 
of Alcmaeon, conducted a capital accusation against him. When 
Miltiades was to answer before the people, he was so ill from his 
wound as to be unable to rise from his bed. In his bed, therefore, 
he was brought into the assembly, where he lay a melancholy 
spectacle, while his cause was pleaded by his friends. He was 
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acquitted of capital offence, but condemned in a fine of fifty talents. 
Being unable, immediately, to pay such a sum, it was proposed 
by his opponents, and actually ordered by the assembly, that he 
should be carried, ill as he was, to the common prison. But the 
Prytans, whose office it was to execute the severe injunction, in- 
dignant at the unworthy treatment of a man to whom his country 
owed so much, had the courage to disobey. Within a few days, 
a mortification in the wounded limb, brought Miltiades to his end; 
yet the fine, rigorously exacted from his family, was paid by his 
son Cimon. 
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From the ^ccessim of Xerxes to the throne of Persia^ tiU the con- 
clusion of the first Compoign of that Monarches ExpedUion against 
Greece. 

A DANGEROUS dispute about the right of succession to the Per- 
sian throne arose between the sons of Darius. That monarch had 
the satisfaction to see the succession amicably settled in favour of 
Xerxes, his son by Aiossa, daughter of Cyrus, in preference to 
elder sons by a former marriage; but he soon after died: leaving 
Greece to be punished by his successor. 

The Persians were not accustomed to insult within their do- 
minion, like that of the burning of Sardis, still less to defeat in the 
field, like that of Marathon. To punish Athens, and to conquer 
Greece were, therefore, to them, objects of no small importance. 
Four years, it is said, were employed in preparation. An army 
was collected greater than the world ever saw. Every sea port 
in the whole winding length of coast, from Macedonia to the Li- 
byan Syrtes, was ordered to prepare ships, and to impress mari- 
ners. A prodigious work was undertaken, for the purpose of 
making the navigation secure from the Asiatic, along the Euro- 
pean coast, and to prevent all risk of future disasters like that of 
the fleet under Mardonius. It was no less than to form a canal,"^ 
navigable for the largest gallies, across the Isthmus which joins 

• Scarcely any circumstance of the expedition of Xerxes, is more strong^ly 
supported by historical testimony, than the making of the canal of Athos, 
Thucydides, Plato, Isocratesy and Lysias, all mention it as an undoubted 
fact. The place was, moreover, so surrounded with Grecian settlements, 
that it seems impossible for such a report, if unfounded, to have held any 
credit Yet Juvenal has chosen the story of this canal for an exemplifica- 
tion of the Grecian disposition to lie : and a traveller, who, two centuries 
ago, visited, or thought he visited, the place, has asserted that he could find 
no vestige of the work. Neither the sarcasm of a satirist, wanting to say a ] 
smart thing, nor such negative evidente as that of the modern traveller, 
are of any weight against the concurring testimonies of the writers above 
quoted. 
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Athos to the continent of Thrace. A fleet was assembled in the 
HelFcspont, and the crews employed on the work. To cross the 
-ffigean sea, even now, with all the modern improvements in navi- 
gation, is singalarly dangerous. To double the cape of Athos, is 
still more formidable. The object, therefore, being to add the 
countries west of the iBgean sea to the Persian dominion, it was 
of no small consequence to lessen the danger and delays of the 
passage for a fleet. At the same time, to facilitate the comnftuni- 
cation by land, a bridge was laid over the river Strymon. Maga- 
zines, meanwhile, were formed all along the coast as far as Ma- 
cedonia. 

At length the forces from all the eastern and southern provinces 
were assembled at Critali in Cappadocia. Hither the monarch 
himself went to take the command. He marched immediately 
to Sardis, where the land force from the west of Asia Minor joined 
bim. Thence, heralds were sent into Greece to all the cities, 
except Athens and Lacedaemon, where in violation of the law of 
nations even of that age, the Persian heralds, in the reign of Da- 
rius, had been cruelly put to death. Earth and water were de- 
manded in token of subjection, and, according to the oriental 
custom, orders were given to prepare entertainment for the king 
against his arrival. Xerxes wintered at Sardis. Meanwhile, 
a work, scarcely inferior to the canal of Athos, was prepared in 
the Hellespont. Two bridges of boats were extended from near 
Abydos on the Asiatic, to near Sestos, on the European shore. 
The width is seven furlongs. The bridges were contrived, one, 
to resist the current, the other, to withstand the wind, so that each 
protected the other. 

Early in spring the army moved. Seven days and nights 
were constantly employed in passing the bridges of the Hellespont. 
The land and sea forces met again at Doriscus, near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. There the monarch reviewed his forces both of 
sea and land. 

Those who know how difficult it is in modem European armies, 
and comparatively handfuls of men, to acquire exact information 
of eflfective numbers, will little expect it among the almost count- 
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less bands, of various languages, and widely differing custoim, 
which composed the military multitude under Xerxes. Herodo- 
tus reckons in it no less than twenty-nine nations, from Scythia, 
north, to Ethiopia, south; and from India, east, to Thrace, and 
Libya, west. To acquire a foundation for guessing the total 
effective strength, ten thousand men, being counted, were formed 
in a circle as close as possible. A fence was then raised around 
them. They were dismissed, and all the army in turn passed into 
this inclosure, till the whole was thus counted. According to 
this muster, the historian says, the infantry, alone, amounted to 
one million, seven hundred thousand fighting men. The cavalry 
he makes only eighty thousand, by no means an improbable num- 
ber. Arabian camel riders, and African charioteers, he com- 
putes at twenty thousand. Horses, mules^ asses, oxen, and 
camels for the baggage, were innumerable. 

Of the fleet he gives a more particular account. The trireme 
gallies of war amounted to twelve hundred and seven. Of these, 
three hundred were furnished by the Phoenicians, with the Syrians 
of Palestine; two hundred by Egypt; one hundred and fifty by 
Cyprus; Cilicia sent one hundred; Pamphylia thirty; Lycia fifty; 
Caria seventy; thirty were provided by the Dorian Greeks of 
Asia; one hundred by the lonians; sixty by the ^olians; seven- 
teen by the islands; and by the Hellespontine towns, one hun- 
dred. The average complement of men to each trireme galley, 
he reckons at two hundred. The crews of the whole fleet, would 
thus amount to two hundred and forty-one thousand four hun- 
dred. But, over and above the ordinary crew, there were thirty 
Persians, or Medes, or Sacians, in each galley. These would 
make an addition of thirty-six thousand two hundred and ten men. 
Beside these, the transports, some for infantry, some particularly 
fitted for cavalry, storeships, some of vast burden, together with 
smaller vessels of various sorts, and for various purposes, attend- 
ing the fleet, would not easily be numbered. He reckons them, 
by a gross calculation, at three thousand, and their average crews 
at eighty men: the amount of their crews would thus be two hun- 
dred and forty thousand, and the number of men in the fleet, all 
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tog sther, five hundred and seventeen thousand six hundred and 
tm. 

i Of this extraordinary expedition, naturally, many anecdotes 
Would be remembered and propagated; many true, many false, 
mistaken, or exaggerated. Among the latter, we reckon the 
ridiculous punishment of the Hellespont, by stripes and chains, 
together with executions equally impolitic, inhuman, and repug- 
nant to what we learn, on best authority, of the manners of the 
Persians. The march was continued from Doriscus in three 
columns. One kept along the coast, the fleet nearly accompany- 
ing it. Another proceeded far within land. Xerxes himself led 
the third between the other two. They passed the Samothracian 
towns, Maronsea, Dicsa, Abdera, Grecian colonies which lay near 
the road. Every where the commands to prepare for the recep- 
tion of the monarch, and his forces, had been zealously executed. 
Beside vast magazines of corn, meat, and forage for the troops, 
many of the cities, emulous to court favour, or anxious to avert 
wrath, had prepared, with a sumptuousness proportioned to their 
hopes and fears, rather than to their revenues, for the entertain- 
ment of the king and his court. Wherever the halt of the royal 
train had been announced, a superb pavilion was erected, adorned 
with the most costly furniture. Many cities provided even ves- 
sels of gold and silver for the table. The rapacious attendants of 
the Persian court spared nothing. In the morning, when the 
army marched, all was carried off. 

Not contented with their forces, already innumerable, the Per- 
sians continued every where on their march to press men. The 
youth, equally Grecian and Thracian, were compelled to join 
either the army, or the navy. From Abdera, the division under 
Xerxes proceeded to Eion, and thence, by Argilus and Stageirus, 
to Acanthus, all Grecian settlements. In the neighbourhood of 
Acanthus the three divisions met. Thence the march was con- 
tinued westward through Grecian settlements. The fleet, which 
had met the army at Acanthus, proceeded thence through the 
canal of Athos, and into the bay of Therme pressing ships and 
seamen at all the Grecian towns on the coast. The army, arriv- 
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ing soon after, occupied with its encampment the whole^^tefig^ 
the Macedonian shore, from Thermc to the river Haliacmon. ;j j 

The Greeks had long had intelligence of the immense prepar^^ 
tions making in Asia, professedly for the punishment of AtfaeD| 
but evidently enough, with more extensive views of conquest. Y( 
no measures were concerted in common for the general defen 
of the country. On the contrary, many of the small republici 
readily, and even zealously, made the demanded acknowledgemen' 
of subjection to the great king, by the delivery of earth and water. 
It was no unreasonable opinion, held by many, that the might of 
Persia was irresistible. All the Asiatic Greeks had, formerly, in 
vain attempted to defend themselves against the very inferior 
potentate of Lydia; and, when reduced, they scarcely found theoa- 
selves losers, but, on the contrary, seem to have been, in many 
points, gainers by their subjection. It was now asked, how that 
immense power, which had not only swallowed up the Lydian 
monarchy with all its appendages, and to an immense land force 
added the greatest naval strength that had ever been seen in the 
world, could be resisted by a few little republics, whose territo- 
ries together were comparatively but a spot, ajnd which were, 
nevertheless, incapable of any firm political union among one 
another.^ Some preferred subjection under the Persian empire, 
before submission to the domineering spirit of oligarchy. Some 
even wished for a superintending authority, to repress those liorrid 
violences of domestic faction, by which almost every Grecian city 
was unceasingly torn . 

As the business of history is to forrn a just estimate of the con- 
duct, and characters of men, it will be proper, as we have advert- 
ed to the circumstances which might apologize for those Greeks 
who yielded on the first summons, also to advert to the circum- 
stances, which led the Athenians to such determined and animated 
opposition to the Persian power. Nor is the investigation diffi- 
cult. The burning of Ssgrdis first; — then, their treatment of the 
Persian heralds; — and finally, their victory at Marathon, had made 
the Athenians so peculiarly obnoxious, that, in submitting, they 
could not hope for favourable terms. The glorious day of Mara- 
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thon would naturally give new energy to every Athenian mind. 
^Extraordinary success excites among a people, the presumption that 
nothing is too arduous for them. Now, also, as on the invasion 
under Datis, there arose among the Athenians, a leader bora for 
the occasion. Themistocles was a man of birth less illustrious 
than those who had hitherto generally swayed the Athenian coun- 
sels; but one whom very extraordinary talents, and a singular en- 
thusiasm for glory, could not fail of raising in a popular govern- 
ment, to the highest political eminence. The war with the little 
island of ^gina, had contributed to the former spirited opposition 
of Athens to Persia. Upon the present occasion, also, Greece 
owed its preservation to that war; for it was that war which first 
obliged the Athenians to raise a marine. At Laureium, in Attica, 
was a very productive silver mine, public property. But it had 
been determined, that, as the treasury was rich, the revenue from 
the mine, instead of being reserved for public service, should be 
divided among all the Athenian people for their private use. 
Themistocles procured a decree, which the more experienced 
leading men had not dared even to propose, that no dividend 
should be made of the income from the mines till two hundred 
trireme gallies were built with it. Shortly after the gallies were 
completed. 

The consultation of the Delphian oracle in this tremendous 
crisis, tends much to mark the temper, and character, of the times. 
Persons, deputed by public authority to consult the gods, having 
performed the prescribed ceremonies, entered the temple; and, as 
they sat by the shrine, the Pythoness prophesied thus. " Wretches, 
why sit ye there? Leave your houses, and the lofty ramparts of 
your city, and fly to the farthest parts of the earth." The Athe- 
nian deputies were thrown into the deepest consternation. They 
were advised to take the symbols of suppliants, and go again to 
the oracle. They did so, and addressed the shrine thus: "O 
sovereign power! prophesy to us more propitiously for our country, 
regarding these suppliant tokens which we bear, or we will not 
depart from the sanctuary, but remain here even until we die." 
The prophetess answered: Minerva is unable to appease Olympian 
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Jupiter, though entreating with many words and deep wisdom. 
Again therefore I speak in adamantine terms. All else, within 
Cecropiau bounds, and the recesses of divine Cithceron, shall fall. 
The wooden wall, alone, great Jupiter grants to Minerva to remain 
inexpugnable, a refuge to you, and your children. Wait not 
therefore, the approach of the immense army coming from the 
continent, but retreat, turning the back, even though they be close 
upon you. divine Salamis! thou shalt lose the sons of women, 
whether Ceres be scattered or gathered !" 

Writing down this answer, which appeared milder than the 
former, the deputies returned to Athens. Various opinions were 
held among the Athenian elders about the meaning of words which 
interested them so deeply. Some thought, they directed the de- 
fence of the citadel, which might be intended by the term wooden 
wall. Others insisted, that the wooden wall could mean nothing 
but the fleet, upon which alone therefore the oracle encouraged 
them to depend: yet this construction seemed overthrown by the 
concluding sentence, which the diviners deemed to portend, that, 
if the fleet ventured an engagement, it would be defeated off Sa- 
lamis. They advised, therefore by no means to risk any kind or 
degree of engagement, but to make use of the fleet for quitting, 
with their families and effects, a country which they could not de- 
fend, and to seek a settlement elsewhere. 

It was not likely that the prudent managers of the Delphian 
oracle would prophecy any thing very favorable to Athens, so 
peculiarly devoted to Persian vengeance, when the innumerable 
forces of that mighty empire were already assembled at Sardis, 
while the little country of Greece was so unprepared, and so dis- 
united. It depended then upon genius to interpret the response 
advantageously. Themistocles was not at a loss upon this oc- 
casion. " There was one emphatical word," he said, " which 
clearly proved the interpretation of the diviners to be wrong. 
For, if the last sentence had been meant unfavorably to the Athe- 
nians, the oracle would scarcely have used the expression, " O 
divine Salamis," but rather, "0 wretched Salamis." Defeat at 
at sea was therefore portended, not to them, but to their enemies: 
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the wooden wall unquestionably meant their fleet; and a naval 
engagement must save the country." The Athenian multitude 
was favorably predisposed to the character, and sentiments of 
Tbemistocles. It was determined, in pursuance of his opinion, to 
put the whole strength of the commonwealth to the navy, to in- 
crease the number of ships as fast as possible, and to meet the 
enemy at sea. 

Then, at last, measures were taken for forming a league among 
those Grecian states, which were inclined to the better cause. It 
was presently agreed, that all enmities among themselves should 
cease: for many yet existed, principally between Athens, and 
iCgina. Information came, that Xerxes was arrived at Sardis. 
To pry, if possible, more deeply into things, some confidential 
persons were sent to Sardis. They were apprehended as spies, 
and condemned to death; but Xerxes directed that they should be 
carried round the whole army, after seeing every thing, dismissed 
with passports to go where they pleased. 

The principal Grecian states whose resolutions remained yet 
doubtful, were Argos, Corcyra, Syracuse, and the Cretan cities. 
Ministers were sent to all these, urging them to an alliance against 
Persia. The Argians, nourishing animosity against Lacedaemon, 
and fearing worse oppression .from neighboring Greeks than 
from the distant Persians, applied to the Delphian oracle for ad- 
vice, or perhaps, negotiated for sanction to resolutions already 
taken. The response, evidently composed by a friend to the Ar- 
gians, appears to direct them to enter into no league for common 
defence, but merely to provide for their own security. The 
ministers of the confederates were not more successful at Crete. 

Corinth was the place appointed for the meeting of deputies 
from the confederated states, to consult about the conduct of the 
war. None, among the Grecian people, had been more forward, 
to join the confederacy, than the Thessalians. Intelligence ar- 
rived that the Persian army had crossed the Hellespont, and was 
directing its march westward. This decided thatThessaly was 
the frontier to be first attacked. The Thessalians expected that 
a force would immediately be assembled, competept for the dcr 
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fence of the passes into their'country. Alarmed to find no mea- 
sures taken for that purpose, they forwarded a remonstrance to 
Corinth, urging that the strength of their province, alone, was 
utterly unequal to oppose the prodigious army coming against 
them; — that it ought not to be expected that they should sacrifice 
themselves, with their families, for the sake of people, who would 
not stir to assist them; — that a powerful Jjody must therefore, 
without delay, come to their aid from the southern states, other- 
wise, they must necessarily endeavour to make terms with the 
enemy. This remonstrance roused the councils of the con- 
federacy. A body of foot was embarked to aid the Tbessalians. 
They proceeded to Alius, a post of Thessalian Acbaia, and, then, 
marching across the country, occupied the valley of Tempe. 

But the Grecian army hdd been many days encamped in 
Tempe, when confidential messengers arrived from Alexander, 
king of Macedonia, representing that the invader's force by land 
and sea was immense: that there was another way into Thessaly 
practicable for an army, so that, in their station in Tempe, they 
might be taken in the rear; and if they would avoid being trodden 
under foot by their enemies, they would do well to retreat in tifne. 
The Grecian leaders, in pursuance of this advice, embarked their 
troops again, and returned to the Corinthian isthmus. A party 
seems before to have existed, among the Tbessalians, disposed to 
the Persian interest. On the retreat of the confederate forces, it 
became immediately the ruling party. The Tbessalians hastened 
to make their submission to the Persian monarch. They en- 
gaged, even zealously, in the cause, and their services in the 
progress of the war were eminent. 

The Grecian confederacy, which remained to resist the whole 
force of the Persian empire, now consisted of a few little states, 
Whose united territories did not equal the single state of Penn- 
sylvania. Nor was there even among these, cither a just una- 
nimity, or any established mode of general administration, which 
could command the constant, and regular exertion, of united 
strength for general objects. 

The valuable assistance of Thessaly being lost, tl^e consolation 
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remained for the congress at Corinth, that as their defence was 
now narrowed, their strength would be less divided ; the fleet 
might more certainly co-operate with the army; and if the attack 
was to begin nearer the centre of the confederacy^ the pressure 
of danger might enforce that union in council, without which 
all defence would be hopeless. The nature of their country, and 
of its surrounding seas, was a farther encouragement : the one, 
every where mountainous; the other, broken with innumerable 
islands, and headlands, and subject to sudden storms; both were 
peculiarly favourable for defensive operations. The southern 
boundary of Thessaly, which now became their frontier, was ad- 
vantageous beyond the rest. From the topography of the country, 
it appears, that the narrow pass of Thermopylae, was the most 
advantageous spot for the small force of the Greeks to make a 
stand against the immense army of Persia. It would barely admit 
the passage of a single carriage. It had the farther extraordinary 
advantage, that, near at hand, was a secure road for a fleet, so 
landlocked as to favour that, also, against superior numbers, yet 
affording means of retreat. Hither, it was determined to send the 
navai fcrce that could be collected together, with a body of troops, 
sufficient to defend the pass. 

But in the conduct even of this business, we find the union of 
the confederated states extremely defective. Jealous of one ano- 
ther, destitute of any sufficient power extending over the whole, 
and fearing, jdot unreasonably, the naval superiority of the enemy, 
which might put it completely in his choice where, when, and how 
he would make his attacks, each little republic seems to have 
been anxious to reserve its strength for future contingencies. Even 
LacedaBnion again pretended religion as a hindrance. The festi- 
val called Carneis^ was to be celebrated; immediately after which, 
the whole force of the state should march against the enemy. 
Most of the Peloponnesian cities made similar excuses; and, where 
no peculiar religious ceremony could be pleaded, the Olympian 
festival, whose period coincided with these events, was a common 
excuse for all who wanted one. Lacedaemon, therefore, sent 
only three hundred men; Corinth four hundred; Phlius two hun- 
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dred; Mjceux sent eighty men. The mountaineers of Arcadia., 
dlone, unversed in the wiles of politics, honestly exerted their 
strength in the common cause. The cities of Tegea, and Manti- 
nea, sent each five hundred soldiers; the other towns made the 
whole number of Arcadians two thousand one hundred and twenty. 
To these the little city of Thespiae, in Boeotia, added no less than 
seven hundred: Thebes, ill-affected to the cause, gave only four 
hundred. The whole strength of Athens went to the naval arma- 
ment. 

The assembly at Corinth was not wanting, either in industry, 
or ingenuity to persuade and encourage those nearest to the point 
of attack to use their utmost exertion against the invader. Ministers 
were sent through their towns, and villages, urging^ their most 
zealous co-operation. Their representations were successful. The 
Opuntian Locrians marched with their whole force, feind the Pho- 
cians sent a thousand men. Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta, 
commanded in chief. 

Xerxes halted several days at Therme. Thence his fleet pro- 
ceeded to the bay between the tofvn of Casthansea, and the foreland 
of Sepias, on the Thessalian coast. 

The army, meanwhile, had made its way through Upper 
Macedonia, and across Thessaly, to the neighbourhood of Ther- 
mopylae, without opposition. Here Herodotus again enumerates 
the Persian forces, by land and sea, with the addition acquired 
since the departure of the armament from Doriscus. He states 
the number of fighting men, in the whole armament, by sea and 
land, to be two millions, six hundred and forty-one thousand six 
hundred and ten. The attending niultitude, he supposes, could 
not be fewer, but rather more. Reckoning them equal, the numbers 
under the command of Xerxes, which arrived without misfortune 
at Sepias, and Thermopylae, were five millions, two hundred and 
eighty three thousand, two hundred and twenty men, exclusive of 
women, and eunuchs without number, and a vast train of incum- 
brances which in all ages have attended the Asiatic armies. What- 
ever exaggeration may be in this account, we shall, in vain, seek 
more authentic information from later writers. Exactness we 
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cannot liave, nor any thing approaching it: but we know that 
Asia has often sent forth immense armies, and every testimony 
makes it probable, that the forces led by Xerxes against Greece, 
were the most numerous ever assembled in the world. 

The road of Casthanaea was open to the north and northeast 
winds. A violent storm came on, whicli lasted three days with 
unabated violence. Some of the Persian vessels were stranded 
on the place: some were driven upon the Sepiad foreland; some 
against the cliffs of Pelion; some to the towns of Casthanasa and 
Meliboea. The Persian commanders were in the utnK>st alarm. 

The dread which pervaded the Grecian fleet, on the approach 
of the Persian armament, may be imagined from its hasty retreat 
from Artemisium, which exposed the land force, at Thermopylae, 
to certain destruction; since the fleet, alone, could secure it from 
being taken in the rear. In confidence that, now, the Persian 
force would be no longer formidable, it was determined to re- 
occupy the former station at Artemisium. And the Greeks gave 
public thanks, and poured out libations to Neptune the deliverer. 

The loss of the Persians was very great. According to the low- 
est report, four hundred galleys of war were sunk or destroyed. 
The loss of men could be computed only from that of vessels. As 
soon as the weather had become moderate, and the sea smooth^ 
the Persian commanders hastened to leave so dangerous a station. 
Fifteen galleys, of those dispersed by the storm, fell in with the 
Grecian fleet, which had resumed its station off Artemisium, and 
mistaking it for the Persian, were all taken. This capture was 
very fortunate for the Greeks. Besides the loss to the enemy, and 
the gain of so many ships of war to themselves, spirits were added 
to the multitude. 

The prospect of Grecian affairs was now a little brightened. If 
the fleet could oppose the enemy with but equal success, it might 
be hoped, that the nature of the frontier would render the prodi- 
gious numbers of his army unavailing. The Persian monarch 
commanded all to the north of the mountains: the Greeks, under 
Leonidas, held the pass of Thermopylae. 

A prince like Xerxes, wholly inexperienced in war, might 
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expect that the force under his orders was capable of any thing 
against men, and alnaost against nature. He is said to have waited 
four days in expectation that the Greeks would retreat from ^his 
irresistible numbers, and leave him an uninterrupted passage. 
And this would actually have happened, but for the superior 
genius, and unshaken courage, of the Lacedaemonian king. It 
has been added, by later writers, that a herald was sent to Leoni- 
das, commanding him, in the name of Xerxes, to come and de- 
liver his arms; to which the Spartan prince answered with laconic 
brevity, " Come, and take them." Xerxes, we are told, on the 
fiAh day after his arrival at Trachis, commanded the Medes and 
Cissians, of his army, alone, to go and bring all the Greeks under 
Leonidas, alive into his presence. The attack made in conse- 
quence of this order was ineffectual. The Persian guards, called 
the immortal band, were next ordered to the assault. The efforts 
of this band were very spirited, renewed, and varied, in all the 
ways their leaders could devise, but no impression was made. 
The little army of Leonidas was equal to his purpose. 

Among the various advantages which the Persian monarch pos- 
sessed over the little confederacy, may be reckoned the means, 
almost unbounded, of rewarding those who would serve him. The 
hope of gain brought information of another pass over the moun- 
tain, circuitous indeed, and difficult, but by which the Thessalians 
had sometimes invaded Phocis for plunder. In more settled times 
it had been neglected, but, being not unknown among the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, Leonidas had appointed the Phocians under 
his command to the guard of it. The resolution i^as taken among 
the Persian generals to make at) attempt this way. A strong de- 
tachment marched about dusk, under the command of Hydames, 
and arrived without opposition by day-break, near the summit of 
Anopoea. Here the Phocian guard had its station. The oaks with 
which the mountain was covered, had concealed the approach 
of the enemy. The Phocians immediately ran to arms. But, with 
the inconsiderateness of men surprised, instead of taking proper 
measures to fulfil the important purposje of their post, by prevent- 
ing the passage of the enemy, they retreated on one side of the 
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path, to gain more advantageous ground for defence. The judi- 
cious Hydarnes, leaving them to their desired security, continued 
his march, and, quickly descending the mountain, reached the 
plain unmolested. 

Early in the morning, the scouts of the army arrived with in- 
formation, that the enemy had already passed the Phocian guard, 
and were descending towards the plain. Immediately a council^ 
of the Grecian commanders was held. Opinions were divided; 
some thinking it became them still to maintain their post; others, 
that the consequence of the attempt would be but a useless waste 
of lives, which ought, by all means, to be preserved for the future 
wants of their country. The debate ended in a general resolution 
to retreat with all speed, to their respective cities, the Lacedae- 
monians, Boeotians, and Thespians, only remaining. The last alone, 
appear to have resolved voluntarily to abide the event with Leoni- 
das: the Thebans he would not suffer to depart, keeping them as 
hostages, on account of the known disaffection of their city to the 
Grecian cause. 

Leonidas himself determined upon this great occasion, to exhibit 
to the world a memorable example of obedience to that law of 
Sparta, which forbade, under whatsoever disadvantage, to fly from 
an enemy. Considering the disposition, so widely prevailing 
among the Greeks, to fear the Persian power, and shrink before 
it, there appears no less true patriotic wisdom, than admirable 
magnanimity in that prince's conduct. Animated by his example, 
every Lacedaemonian and Thespian under his command, was re- 
solved to die: but to die gloriously for himself, and, as far as pos- 
sible, usefully for his country. To be surrounded being now una- 
voidable, the object was no longer to guard the pass, but to chuse 
the spot, where, in sacrificing themselves, they might make the 
greatest destruction of the enemy. The narrow pass, therefore, 
at the junction of the Phoenix and Asopus was given up, and the 
little band was collected at the wall of Thermopylae. 

About the middle of the forenoon, when it was supposed Hy- 
darnes might be nearly arrived in the rear of the Greeks, a chosen 
band was commanded to advance to the assault in front. Leoni- 
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des now gave a loose to the fury of men prepared for death. Ad- 
vancing before the wall, he attacked the Persians in the wider 
part of the valley; made great slaughter; and caused such con- 
fusion, that, through want of room for the ill-disciplined multitude, 
numbers were forced into the sea, and many expired under the 
pressure of their own people. Leonidas, bravely fighting at the 
head of his band, fell early. The engagement was, nevertheless, 
continued with advantage on the side of the Greeks, till Hydar- 
nes came in sight in their rear. Then they retreated again to the 
narrow pass at the wall. The Tbebans took this opportunity to beg 
mercy of the conquerors: but, in the very act of sdrrendering, 
many, through the confusion, were killed: the rest were made pri- 
soners. The surviving Lacedaemonians and Thespians gained a hil- 
lock, where they fought, surrounded, till they were slain to a man. 

Such is the account given by Herodotus, of this extraordinary 
and celebrated action. The circumstances might come authenti- 
cated to him, through the Greeks who served with the Persians; 
and every anecdote that could be collected would, no doubt, be 
heard with eagerness, and preserved with care. The names of 
all the three hundred Spartans were still upon record in the his- 
torian's time. Two of them survived the battle, baring been ac- 
cidentally absent. 

The Persians proceeded from Thermopylae with the Thessa- 
lians for their guides. They directed their march through the nar- 
row vale of Doris, toward the river Cephissus. The Dorian, 
as a friendly territory, was spared; but as soon as the army en- 
tered Phocis, destruction was begun with fire and sword. The 
main body of the army followed the course of the Cephissus. De- 
tachments burnt the towns oi Drymus, Charadra, Erochus, Te- 
thronium, Amphicoea, Neon, Pedeiae, Triteae, Elateia, Hyampo- 
lis, Parapolamii, and Aboe, with their temples. The people 
fled. A few were taken and reduced to slavery. From Pano- 
peaB, a detachment was sent to seize the treasures of Delphi. 

As soon as news arrived that the Persians were in possession 
of Thermopylae, the Delphian citizens, anxious for themselves, 
their temple, and the riches of which they were the guardians, 
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consulted their oracle. They requested directions, particu- 
larly, concerning the sacred treasures; whether they should bury 
them; or, whether they should carry them to some other country. 
The god, says the historian, would suffer nothing to be moved, 
declaring that he would himself, take charge of what belonged to 
him. The Delphians were thus relieved from their responsibilitjr 
to the Greek nation: and their cares were confined to themselves 
and their families. Their wives and children were sent across 
the Corinthian gulph into Achaia. The men occupied the neigh- 
bouring fastnesses among the crags of Parnassus. The Corycian 
cavern, a vast natural vault, in the side of the mountain near the 
city, received many. All quitted Delphos, except sixty men, and 
the prophet. The Persian detachment, meanwhile, approached 
by the way of Panope, Daulis, Lilaea, Phocian towns, which they 
burnt. When they arrived at the chapel of Minerva, which is an 
outbuilding in front of the great temple, thunder from Heaven fell 
upon them, two vast fragments from the mountain rolled down 
with prodigious noise, and killed many: a voice of warlike accla- 
mation issued from within the walls. Dismay became general 
among the Persians. The Delphians, then rushing from the ca- 
vern, and diescending from the: summits, attacked them, and 
made great slaughter. The survivors fled precipitately into 
Boeotia. 

This story, detached from its preternatural machinery, is not 
improbable. The priests unwilling to trust the treasures to others^ 
and anxious for the credit of their oracle, which must suffer should 
the place fall into the hands of foreign plunderers, determined 
upon a bold measure, which they executed with equal courage 
and prudence. A clear and firm response from the oracle, first 
inspired the citizens with confidence. Then, the best refuge 
that Greece afforded, was provided for their families. The ablest 
and most trusty men were reserved for the defence of the place. 
If the mode of defence was uncommon, it appears, however, to 
have been perfectly adapted to the situation and circumstances, 
which were also very uncommon. Surrounded, and almost over- 
hung, by very lofty mountain summits, the site itself of the city 
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was composed of crags and precipices. No way led to it but 
through mountain defiles, narrow and steep, shadowed with wood, 
and commanded at every step, by fastnesses above. Every mea- 
sure seems to have been taken to make the enemy believe that the 
place was totally abandoned, and to induce them to advance in all 
j.he carelessness of perfect security. The surprise appears in 
consequence to have been complete. A thunderstorm, at mid- 
summer, among the mountains, might have been a real, though 
accidental assistant: or, it might have been imitated by artificial 
fire and explosions. The rolling down of the rocky fragments, 
might appear miraculous to those who did not know, that num- 
bers of men, concealed among the crags, were prepared to give 
them motion. The survivors readily adopted the reports of su- 
perstition, to excuse their surprise and flight Two persons, thej 
said, superior in their appearance to any thing human, joined the 
Delphians in the pursuit and slaughter. Some of the fragments 
of rock, thrown down from the summits of Parnassus, were pre- 
served within the chapel as memorials of the divine protectiott 
afforded upon that pressing emergency. 

The Peloponnesian troops were yet within their several states, 
when the news arrived of the death of the Spartan king, with his 
little band of self-devoted comrades, and of the retreat of the rest 
of his army. Then, all hastened to the Corinthian isthmus, 
where Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, took the command. 
But the vehemence of the alarm, which spread on ail sides, now 
set selfish counsels again afloat. Short-sighted, through fear, the 
Peloponnesians determined not to risk any thing for the preserva- 
tion of Attica; but to contract their defence to their own penin- 
sula. With earnest diligence they set to form strong lines across 
the Isthmus. 

Information met the Athenians at Salamis, that the Peloponne- 
sians had resolved to confine their defence to their own peninsula; 
that they had begun their measures for that purpose; that Attica 
was thus abandoned to destruction. The alarm was extreme. 
All that could be obtained from their allies was, the assistance of 
the fleet, to transport their families, and effects to Salamis, 
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iBgina, and Trszene, places less exposed than Athens, but 
which expected only a delay of ruin. Nor were the Athenians 
now, like the Greeks of old, practised in wandering, and ready for 
migration. In proportion to the established security of property, 
and the peace of domestic life, the distress of families was great. 
At the awful moment of abandoning their country, a thousand 
anxious thoughts crowded upon every mind. All the wisdom, 
all the firmness, all the popularity of the ablest statesmen, were 
wanted at Athens, to preserve order, and to enforce those mea- 
sures which political prudence required. 

But one of the wisest, and most virtuous citizens, that any 
country ever boasted was in banishment. Aristides of a noble, 
but not a wealthy family, was in public, as in private life, so 
strictly upright and impartial, that the title of ^^ the just'' became 
applied to him, as a common appellation. But democratical 
jealousy, or rather the ingenuity of ambitious individuals, to make 
popular passion serve their private purposes, had invented a pecu- 
liar mode of repressing the dangerous superiority, which great 
abilities, and superior character, might acquire in a republic. 
An assembly of the people by what was ceiled Ostracism, voted 
an illustrious citizen into banishment for five, ten,or twenty years: 
alleging no crime; meaning no punishment; but only guarding 
against the overbearing influence of individuals; the exile's pro- 
perty, and bis honour, remained unhurt. Aristides had been 
thus banished through the management, it is said, of Themistocles. 
In this tremendous crisis of the commonwealth, it became evident 
that the absence of Aristides was very generally regretted. The- 
mistocles had the magnanimity himself, to propose a decree which 
would enable his rival to return. 

Cimon, sod of the great Miltiades, is said also to have distin- 
guished himself upon this trying occasion. Being one of the 
principal landed men of the Athenian commonwealth, he would 
not naturally be forward to abandon his country. But when 
proclamation was made that all should forthwith remove their 
families and eflects out of Attica, and that every man capable of 
bearing arms should immediately repair to his duty aboard the 
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fleet, CimoD, at the head of a band of the principal youths of 
Athens, marched in procession, through the most public part of 
of the city, to the temple of Minerva in the citadel. In their 
hands they carried their bridles, (the ensigns of that military set- 
vice to which their birth and possessions had destined them,) and 
with solemn rites dedicated them to the goddess. Then arming 
themselves, the whole party set off for the fleet at Salamis. 

The Persian army, meanwhile, advancing from Thebes burnt 
the deserted towns of Thespiae, and Platasa; and entering Attica 
found no resistance till they arrived at the citadel of Athens. This 
was still held by some ministers of the temple of Minerva, some 
of the poorer citizens, unable to support the expense of migration^ 
and a few others. The city was delivered to the Persian armj. 
The citadel was immediately invested. Terras were offered to 
the beseiged, and obstinately refused. After a resistance beyond 
expectation, the place was taken by assault, and all within put to 
the sword. 

After various consultations it was determined by the commander 
of the Grecian fleet, to wait the enemy in the bay of Salamis. 
But they were far from being all heartily disposed to the measure 
resolved on. Themistocles was still fearful of the defection of 
some of the squadrons, and to ensure, what, in his judgment, was 
necessary for the common good, he is reported to have taken a 
very extraordinary step. A trusty person was sent to the Persian 
fleet, with orders to say that he came from the Athenian admiral^ 
who was desirous of revolting to the Persians; that he was there- 
fore to give an account of the dissentions among the Grecian com- 
manders, and of the measures likely to follow: adding, that if the 
present opportunity for destroying the whole Grecian fleet should 
he neglected, such another would never be found. That very 
night the Persians began their preparations ^for an attack on the 
Grecian fleet. 

Confident in their strength, the Persians were impatient for the 
attack, but accident rendered the Greeks at last the assailants. 
The onset was vigorous on both sides, but there was not suffi- 
cient room for the Persians to bring their whole fleet regularly into 
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action. The Athenians and ^ginetans, therefore, after a short 
contest, broke the part of the Persian line first engaged. Number* 
of galleys yet out of action pressed to its support. Among the 
various nations who composed the Persian fleet, commanded in 
chief by Persian officers, little versed in naval business, zeal itself 
contributed to disorder. Damage, and loss of oars, and fractures 
in the hull, from the beaks of their own galleys, ensued, while the 
Athenians and ^ginetans, forgetting their late enmity, or remem- 
bering it only as an incentive to generous emulation, with the 
most animated exertion, preserved the steadiest discipline. Short- 
^ )y the sea itself became scarcely visible, from the quantity of 
wreck and floating bodies which covered it. Confusion arising in 
i the Persian fleet^ alarm spread rapidly, became general, and 
extreme. All the galleys, which could disengage themselves, fled. 
1 Some were taken, many were sunk; and numbers of the crews, 
i being inland men, unpractised in swimming, were drowned. 
' Ariabignes, brother of Xerxes, and admiral of the fleet, was among 
: the slain. Forty Grecian galleys are said to have been sunk, or 
I otherwise destroyed, but the crews mostly saved themselves aboard 
I other ships, or on the neighbouring friendly shore of Salamis* 
i When the rout was become total, Arislides, lately returned from 
[ exile and invested with a command in the fleet, landing on Syt- 
taleia, at the head of a body of Athenians, put all the Persians 
[ there to the sword, under the very eye of Xerxes, who with his 

immense iirmy around him, could afibrd them no assistance. 
i The defeat of the fleet necessarily deranged the measures of 
[ the Persian commanders. No near port was capable of protect- 
'> ing its shattered and disheartened, but still formidable remains. 
' Phalerus, then the principal harbour of Athens, could not contain 
half its number. A hasty order on the very night after the en- 
i gagement, directed it to go immediately for the Hellespont. Day 
\ broke, and the Greeks, who expected a renewal of the action^ 
' looked in vain for an enemy. Quick determination on new mea- 
: sures was then necessary for the Persian army, which having no 
\ sufficient magazines in the country, was, by the departure of the 
i fleet, reduced, with its attending multitudes, to immediate danger 
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of starving. In a few days it fell back into the rich and friendly 
province of BoBotia, and thence shortly into Thessaly. 

Xerxes returned into Asia, but the projects of conquest were 
not to be yet abandoned. Three hundred thousand men were 
chosen from the whole army to remain under the command of 
Mardonius, who, with that force, undertook to complete the re- 
duction of Greece in the following summer. The dismissed mul- 
titude urged by the prospect of famine, were to return with all 
haste into Asia. Of the three hundred thousand selected by Mar- 
donius, sixty thousand were to march as a guard to the royal per* 
son as far as the Hellespont. These suffered beyond description^ 
from the baste of the march, and an almost total want of maga- 
zines: for the invasion only had been considered, and the retreat 
was unprovided for. The disorderly multitude therefore lived 
by rapine, upon friends and foes equally, but all was insufficient. 
Other sustenance failing, they ate the very grass from the 
ground, and the bark, and even leaves from the trees. Dysen- 
teries and pestilential fevers sei2ed those whom famine spared. 
Numbers were left sick in the towns of Thessaly, Paeonia, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace, with arbitrary orders, not likely to be obeyed, 
that support and attendance should be provided for them. On the 
forty-fifth day froih the commencement of his march into Thessalj, 
Xerxes reached the Hellespont, with an escort, which compared 
with the prodigious numbers a few months before under his com- 
mand there, might be called nothing. The bridges were dready 
destroyed by storms, and the violence of the current, but the fleet 
was arrived. Artabazus, who commanded the escort, imme- 
diately marched his detachment back towards Macedonia. The 
monarch proceed to Sardis. 
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Frpm the Batik of Sahmii to iU Condusion of the Persim 
Invaricn. 

The various affi^ctions of Grecian minds after so glorious a vie- 
tory as that of Salamis, and the consequent hasty retreat of the 
Persian army, may be conceived, but cannot in any degree be 
described. It does not appear that any Persian garrison remained 
in Athens. That city and Us whole territory seems to have been 
recovered without a struggle. Much difference of opinion, and 
much debate, arose among the Grecian commanders concerning 
the measures next to be taken by the confederate fleet. It was 
proposed to pursue the Persians to the Hellespont, and at once 
crush the naval power of their empire. This was overruled. But 
the most powerful naval armament that Greece had ever yet 
assembled, flushed with unhoped for success, could not imme- 
diately rest. Many of the islanders were obnoxious, for their 
forwardness in the Persian cause. It was determined to exact a 
fine from them, to be applied to the expenses of the war. The- 
mistocles, whose great qualities were sullied by a sordid atten- 
tion to his private interest, is said on this occasion, to have filled 
bis own coffers through the influence which his high command, 
and exalted reputation procured him. The Parians, we are told, 
avoided all public payment, throi^h a bribe to the Athenian com- 
mander. The Andrians alone, of the islanders on the European 
side of the iBgean, resolutely refused to pay any tbiug* Siege 
was in consequence laid io their principal town^ but without effect, 
and the fleet returned to Salamis. 

Winter now approached, with a political calm, which for a long 
time had been little expected by the confederate Greeks. Grati- 
tude to the gods for the great deliverance obtained, was among 
the first emotions of the public mind. It was usual after a vic- 
tory, td select some of the most valuable articles of the spoil, to 
be offered by the name of Acrothinia, first fruits, to the supposed 
.propitious deities. On the present occasion, three Phoenician 
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trireme gallies were first chosen. One was dedicated to the hero 
Ajax; — another to Minerva; and the tliird to Neptune. These 
public dedications being decreed, the remaining booty was di«* 
Tided. The fleet then proceeded to the isthmus where another 
ceremony, of established practice among the Greeks, remained to 
be performed. It was to be decided to whom the first and second 
honours were due for behaviour in the war. The chiefs of the 
several states delivered their opinions in writing, upon the altar 
of Neptune. Every one gave the first vote for himself; but a 
large majority of the second appeared for Themi&tocles. Thus 
it remained undecided, to whom the first honour should be paid; 
and the squadrons separated to their several states; but the gene- 
ral voice of the people sounded the fame of Themistocles far 
beyond all others. 

The news of the victory of the Greeks at Salamis, and of the 
consequent retreat of Xerxes into Asia, was quickly conveyed 
through all the Grecian settlements in uncertain rumours, here ex-- 
aggerated, there deficient, according to the information, the temper, 
the interest, the memory, or sometimes, the invention of individuals 
reporting it. But the Greeks of the Thracian colonies, who had 
seen, with trembling, tlie proud march of the immense host of 
Persia, towards Greece, were also eye witnesses of the misera- 
ble reverse, when the monarch precipitated his retreat into Asia.^ 
Their information was, however, far from being exact, concern- 
ing the remaining force which yet hovered over their mother 
country, and their knowledge of the resources of the Persian em<- 
pire must have been very imperfect. According, therefore, to the . 
common nature of that tide of the human mind which operates 
generally with more force upon the determinations of a multitude 
than of an individual, the fruitful province of Chalcidice, on the 
confines of Thrace and Macedonia, boldly revolted from the Per- 
sian dominion, each little town- asserting its beloved indepen- 
dence. Meanwhile, Artabazus, having seen his sovereign safe oil 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, hastened back with his de-. 
tachqfient, itself a large array, to rejoin Mardonius. He received 
with indignation, intelligence of the revolt, and thought that he 
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could scarcely escape censure, if he suffered the winter to pass 
without punishing it.^ Immediately be laid siege to Olynthus 
and Potidsea. Olynthus was presently taken, and the inhabitants 
all massacred. 

The actions of Thermopylae and Salamis had a quick effect 
in diminishing the extreme dread before entertained of the Per- 
sian power, and in promoting among the Greeks a general emu- 
lation in arms, and in the spirit of independence. The Potidaeans, 
whose situation commanded the neck of the fruitful and rebellious 
peninsula of Pallene. defended themselves so vigorously, that little 
progress was made in the siege of their capital. But the wealth 
of Persia created a weight in the balance of war, against which, 
the Greeks with difficulty, found a counterpoise. Timoxeinus^ 
commander of the Scionaean auxiliaries in Potidaea, was bribed 
to a treasonable correspondence with the Persian general. They 
communicated by letters wrapt round arrows, which were shot to 
the spots agreed upon. The accidental wounding of a Potidaean 
by one of those arrows, however, discovered the treason. On ex- 
tracting the arrow, a letter from Artabazus to Timoxeinus was 
found upon it. Three months had now been consumed in the 
siege, and little progress made, when the tide, to which many of 
the recesses of the ^gean sea are subject, flowing to an unusual 
height, flooded the Persian camp. Immediately upon the ebb, 
the general ordered the army to march, meaning to take a station 
on higher ground; but not half the troops had passed the flats, 
when the flood made again with increased violence. Many of the 
Persians were drowned: and the Potidaeans sallying out in boats, 
killed many. Artabazus found his measures so disconcerted, 
that he raised the siege, and led the remains of his army into 
Thessaly. 

The Persian fleet, as soon as Xerxes passed into Asia, went 
part to Sames, part to Cuma, in which ports it wintered. In the 
spring, the whole assembled at Samos. Mardoniusj sensible of 
the importance of naval co-operation, resolved to detach the 
Athenians from the Grecian confederates;' justly thinking, that if 
this could be effected, the Persian fleet would immediately resume 
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a decided superiority. Alexander, king of Macedon, was judi- 
ciously chosen for his ambassador to the Athenian commonweaitfa. 
That prince was intimately connected with both the Grecian and 
Persian nations. He had constantly acted with the Persians, bat 
had, nevertheless, as far as his dependent situation would permit, 
always shown himself friendly to the confederate Greeks. He 
was well received at Athens. But as the news of bis arrival 
would probably excite jealousy among the confederates, especially 
the Lacedaemonians, the leaders of the Athenian administration 
deferred his public audience before the assembly of the people, 
till ministers came from Sparta. 
As early as possible after their arrival, an assembly of the 
. people was summoned. The Lacedaemonian ministeis and the 
king of Macedonia, were together admitted to this public audi- 
ence. Silence was proclaimed. Alexander rose, and spoke in 
this simple, but emphatical style of oratory. ^' Athenians, thus 
saith Mardonius: The commands of the king are come to me, 
saying, I forgive the Athenians all their offences against me. Now, 
therefore, Mardonius, thus do. Restore to them their territory; 
leave them their own laws; and, if they will make alliance with 
me, rebuild all the temples which have been burnt. Such being 
the king's commands to me, so I must necessarily do. From my- 
self, I say to you thus: Wliy would you persevere in the folly of 
making war against the king? You cannot overcome him: you 
cannot long resist him. You know how numerous his armies are, 
and what they have effected. As a friend, I recommend to you, 
not in the vain contest with the king, to lose your country, but to 
seize the honourable opportunity of this offer for making peace. 
I well see the impossibility of contending with the Persian em- 
pire. Upon no other consideration would I have come to you 
thus commissioned. But the king's power is more than human: 
his arm is of unreasonable length. I dread the event for you, if 
you refuse the great conditions now offered." 

After consultation, the following answer was then mad^ to the 
king of Macedonia, in the name of the Athenian people. " Wc 
know that the power of the Persian empire is many times greater 
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than ours. Nevertheless, independence being our object, we are 
determined to defend ourselves to the utmost, and jou would in 
vain persuade us to make any terms with the barbarian. You 
may, therefore, tell Mardonius, that the Athenian people say, 
while the sun holds his course we will never make alliance with 
Xerxes, but, trusting in our assisting gods and heroes, whose 
temples and images he has burnt, we will persevere in resisting 
him. Come then no more to the Athenians with such proposals, 
[ nor, with any view of promoting our welfare, recommend what is 
I dishonourable and unjust. 

\ Mardonius did not deceive the expectation of the Athenian 
[ leaders; he advanced immediately towards Attica. The wonted 
I hesitation and dilatoriness, meanwhile, prevailed in the councils 
^ of the Peloponnesians. The Persian army was already in Boeotia, 
I and no measures were taken by the confederacy for defending 
I Attica. Once more, therefore, it became necessary for the Atheni- 
[ ans hastily to abandon their country. And in the tenth month 
r after Xerxes had quitted Athens, Mardonius, unopposed, retook 
I possession of that city. 

I The conduct of the Peloponnesians, but most particularly of the 
[ Lacedaemonians, appears upon this occasion, to be ungenerous, 
\ ungrateful, and faithless; that of the Athenians magnanimous even 
to enthusiasm. Deprived of their country, and apparently be- 
; trayed by their allies, the Persian general thought this a favour- 
[ able opportunity of attempting, once more, to draw the Athenians 
I from the Grecian confederacy. He, therefore, sent Murichides, 
! a Hellespontine Greek, to Salamis, with the same offers which he 
: had before made by the king of Macedonia. The minister was 
» admitted to audience by the council of five hundred. Lycidas 
alone of the counsellors, was for paying so much attention to the 
proposal, as to refer it to an assembly of the people. This cir- 
cumstance was communicated; and so vehement was the popular 
zeal for persevering in enmity to Persia, that a tumultuous 
crgwd, on the rising of the council, stoned Lycidas to death. The 
frenzy spread; and, it is said by Herodotus, that the Athenian 
women attacked the house of the unfortuate senator, and his 
Vol. III. 31 
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widow and children^^perished under their hands. The law of na- 
tions was at the sam^^time so far respected, that Murichides was 
dismissed without injui^^r insult. 

While the Persian genetjal had any hope of bringing over the 
Athenians, he had carefully ^ared Attica; but as soon as he was 
assured that they were immovable, he gave up the country for 
plunder to his troops, and completiij^ destroyed the city. 

The Grecian army was now assemWd to the number of seventy 
thousand men. With this army the Greeks resolved to oppose 
Mardonius, though at the head of no less than three hundred thou- 
sand men. That general, fearing to be attacked in the hilly 
country of Attica, where he could not avail himself of the great 
superiority of numbers, had lately returned into Boeotia, and en- 
camped his troops on the banks of the river Asopus. Thither he 
was pursued by the Grecian army, but as neither side could begin 
the attack without encountering great disadvantages, the two 
armies continued in sight of each other for the space of ten days, 
both of them equally eager to engage, and yet both unwilling to 
strike the first blow. 

In this situation, the troops of every Grecian state claimed their 
accustomed post in the line. The Lacedaemonians, having been 
long the leading people of Greece, had the right, as their acknow- 
ledged privilege. The Athenians, unquestionably . next in con- 
sequence, thought themselves entitled to the second rank; but 
having never acted in any large body with Peloponnesian armies, 
no custom had established their degree of precedency. The Te- 
geans therefore claimed the left of the line, as their post by ancient 
prescription. The dispute was brought before a meeting of the 
officers of the army. The Tegeans urged their claim in a studied 
oration, supporting it in a long detail of the great actions of their 
ancestors. Aristides answered for the Athenians. " We un- 
derstand," he said," '*' that we came hither not to harangue, but 
to fight. Otherwise, were we disposed to boast of the deeds in 
arms of our ancestors, we could go as far into antiquity as the 
Arcadians. But we think it highly unbecoming in a moment like 
the present, to be disputing about precedency. We are ready to 
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I obey you, Lacedaemonians, wheresoever, and next to whomsoever, 
\ you think it for the common advantage, to place us. Wherever 
I our station may be appointed, we shall endeavour to act as becomes 
\ us in the common cause of Greece. Command therefore, and 
I depend upon our obedience.'^ The . Lacedaemonians, without 
I hesitation, and with one voice, exclaimed, " that the Athenians 
I ought to have the post of honor in preference to the Arcadians." 
I Meanwhile the Grecians, beginning to be straitened for want of 
^ water, resolved to retreat to a place where they might be more 
I plentifully supplied with that necessary article. As their re- 
moval was made in the night, much disorder ensued, and in the 
I morning, Mardonius construing their retreat into a flight, imme- 
1 diately pursued them, and coming up with them near the little 
i city of Plataea, he attacked them with great impetuosity. His 
ardour, however, was soon checked by the Spartans, who brought 
i up the rear of the Grecian army, and who throwing themselves 
I into a phalanx, stood impenetrable and immoveable to all the as- 
saults of the enemy. At the same time the Athenians, being 
> informed of the attack, quickly turned back, and, after defeating a 
[ body of Greeks in Persian pay, they came to the assistance of the 
^ Spartans, just as these last had completed the overthrow of the 
I enemy. Mardonius, enraged at seeing his men give way, rushed 
; into the thickest of the rank^ in order to restore the battle, and 
' in so doing he was killed. Upon this, the whole army betook 
themselves to flight. Artabazus, with a body of forty thou- 
sand men, fled towards the Hellespont; the rest retreated to their 
camp and there endeavoured to defend themselves with wooden 
I ramparts. But these being quickly broken down, the confederates, 
rushed in upon them with irresistible fury. A horrid slaughter 
ensued. The victory of a free people fighting for their pos- 
sessions, their families, and their independency, against foreign 
invaders, is never likely to be mild. Of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand Asiatics, the lowest reported numbers of the Persian army, 
only three thousand, exclusive of those who recreated under Arta- 
ba2»is, are said to have survived. ■ 

When opposition ceased within the Persian lines, the rich 
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plunder of the camp drew the attention of the conquerors. Here 
the wealth of the lords of Asia displayed a scene so new to the 
citizens of the little Grecian republics, that they were at a loss on 
what objects in preference to fix their avidity. The commander 
in chief quickly issued orders, that none should presume to appro- 
priate any part of the booty, but that the whole should be col- 
lected, to be fairly divided among those who had together earned 
it. Tents, and their furniture adorned with gold and silver, 
collars, bracelets, hilts of cimetars, golden cups, and various other 
utensils of gold and silver, together with horses, camels, and 
women, were the principal spoil. Abundance of rich cloths, 
which at another time would have been thought valuable plunder, 
were now disregarded. 

The booty being now collected, a tenth was first set apart, 
according to the customary piety of the Greeks, for an offering to 
the gods. The rest of the spoil was divided among those whose 
valor obtained it. 

Among the anecdotes transmitted concerning this great event, 
one related by the original historian has been particularly cele- 
brated. The appendages of the royal household were found 
in Mardonius's tent, nearly entire, and most of the domestic 
slaves had escaped the massacre. P^usanias, after admiring the 
various riches of the scene, and tht many contrivances of luxury, 
ordered a supper to be prepared by the Persian slaves, exactly as 
it would have been for Mardonius had he been living and in his 
command. The orders were diligently executed; the splendid 
furniture was arranged; the sideboard displayed a profusion of 
gold and silver plate; the table was covered with exquisite ele- 
gance. Pausanias then directed his usual Spartan supper to be 
placed by the side of this sumptuous entertainment. Little pre- 
paration was necessary. Then sending for the principal Grecian 
oflBcers.^ '^ \have desired your company here," he said, "to shew 
you the folly oithe Persian general." Living as you see at home, he 
came thus far to nke from us such a miserable pittance as ours." 

Shortly after the Vittle of Plataea, it was determined in a council 
of war to march imn^ '-^^'^ly against Thebes, and to require the 
delivery of Tiraegeniu> d Attaginus, heads of the faction 
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which had led the BcBOtians to the Persian alliance. On the 
eleventh day from the battle of Plataea, the army entered the 
Theban lands; and the delivery of the obnoxious persons being 
refused, plunder and waste of the country, and preparations for 
the siege of their city, were begun. This was borne during 
twenty days. Then Timegenides proposed to the Theban people, 
to offer the payment of a fine, as atonement for the transgression of 
the republic against the common cause of Greece; declaring, that 
if it should be refused, he would be ready to surrender himself 
with Attaginus, rather than be the occasion or pretence for the 
destruction of his country. The proposal was accepted by the 
assembly. But in the following night Attaginus fled; leaving his * 
own family, as well as his associate Timegenides, to the mercy of 
the enraged Thebans. His children were immediately delivered 
to the commander in chief of the confederate Greeks. But the 
Spartan prince did not want liberality to distinguish between the 
criminal father and the innocent oiTspring, whom he immediately 
dismissed unhurt. Timegenides and some other principal The- 
bans being then demanded, were surrendered. Pausanias caused 
them to be executed, as a well-meant example of severity, no 
doubt, for the security of Greece; but, as far as appears, un- 
supported by the solemnity of a trial, and certainly unauthorized 
by law. 

Meanwhile Artabazus, who had withdrawn from the field of 
Plataea, with numbers sufficient to tndke still a powerful army, on 
receiving information of the extent of the disaster to the Persian 
arms, saw no small difficulty and danger before him in the retreat 
to Asia. Using rapidity and precaution, he passed the moqntains 
of Thessaly, and crossed Macedonia without loss. The Mace- 
donian forces, assembling under the command of Perdiccas, the 
son of Alexander king of Macedonia, hung on the rear of Arta- 
bazus. The difficult passage of the large river Styman, afforded 
oportunity for annoyance, which was ably and successfully used. 
A large part of the Persian army was cut ofi*, and such numbers 
made prisoners, that the portion of their ransom, which Grecian 
piety usually offered to the gods, provided a statue of gold, which 
Alexander dedicated at Delphos. 
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The successes of the Gre^s were as rapid as they were impor- 
tant. On ihe very evening of ^he day on which the victory at 
Plataea was won, another, equally glorious, was obtained at My- 
cale on the coast of Ionia. After the defeat at Salamis, the re- 
mains of the Persian fleet retired to Samos, but the Greeks were 
not long in pursuing them. The confederates on this occasion 
were headed by Leotychides, the Spartan, and Xanthippus the 
Athenian. The Persians were no sooner informed of their ap- 
proach, than, conscious of their own inferiority by sea, they drew 
their ships out upon the beach at Mycale, and fortified them with 
a wall and a deep trench; they were at the samie 4ime-protected 
by an army of sixty thousand men, under tlie command of Ti- 
granes. But nothing could secure them from the fury of the Gre- 
cians, who immediately coming on shore, and dividing themselves 
into two bodies, the Athenians and Corinthians advanced directly 
on the plain against the rampart, while the Lacedaemonians went 
by a more inland and hilly road to take possession of a rising 
ground. But before these last could arrive, the former had at- 
tacked the enemy, and entered the rampart; and being joined by 
the Spartans, they soon forced their way through the Persians, 
and set all their ships on fire, so that nothing could be more com- 
plete than the victory now obtained. Tigranes, the Persian ge- 
neral, with forty thousand of his men, lay dead upon the field of 
battle; the fleet was destroyed; and, of the great army which 
Xerxes brought into Europe, few remained to carry back to him 
the news of its defeat. 

The Persian monarch remained in Sardis, to see the sad relics 
of his forces which found means to fly from Mycale, and to re- 
ceive the calamitous news of the still greater loss of his army in 
Greece. Shortly after he removed to his distant capital of Susa. 
On his departure he ordered all the Grecian temples within his 
power to be burnt. 

Such was the conclusion of the expedition of Xerxes, after two 
campaigns wonderfully glorious to Greece^ and, both in them- 
selves, and for their known consequences, perhaps among the most 
remarkable and important in the annals of mankind. 
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View of the people of the West, who were politically connected 
with the Greeks^ and of the Grecian settlements in Sicily and 
Italy, 

The warlike and enterprising spirit of the Greeks had long ago 
driven the industrious and informed Phoenicians from all their an- 
cient establishments in the Grecian seas; had then wrested from 
them the large island of Cyprus, and had appropriated much of that 
valuable part of the African coast which lay nearest to the Phoeni- 
cian shore. Some Grecian colonies in Sicily had early become 
populous and wealthy. Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, Camarina, 
divided between them the southern coast. 

Agrigentum, originally a colony from Gela, was become a con- 
siderable independent commonwealth, about the age of Solon, 
when Phalaris, a Cretan, acquired the sovereignty. 

Syracuse was already considerable. Toward the age of Xerxes 
it was raised to power and fame by its great and beloved tyrant 
Gelon. That illustrious man was born of an ancient and noble 
family at Grela, a Rhodian settlement on the southern coast of the 
island. The Sicilian colonies, more than all other Grecian states, 
were remarkable for frequent revolutions, the sudden elevation 
and downfal of tyrannies, every change of government, and every 
calamity which faction and internal war could occasion. Cle- 
ander, tyrant of Gela, being killed by Sabyllus, a Geloan citizen, 
was nevertheless succeeded in the sovereignty by his brother Hip- 
pocrates. Gelon, already of reputation for abilities and bravery, 
was appointed, by the new tyrant commander in chief of the Ge- 
loan cavalry. In Sicily, a country much more generally adapted 
than Greece to the breeding of horses, and the operations of ca- 
Talry, that service was early and extensively cultivated. Hippo- 
crates made successful war upon some of the Sicel tribes, and upon 
the Grecian states of Syracuse, Callipolis, Naxos, Leontinium, 
and Messena, all of which, excepting Syracuse, he compelled to 
acknowledge his sovereignty. The Syracusians, defeated in a 
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great battle and reduced to extremity, applied to Corinth, their 
metropolis, for assistance. The interference of that rich maritime 
cdmmonwealtli procured an accommodation, by which the town 
of Camarina, then subject to Syracuse, was yielded to the Geloaa 
prince. Hippocrates was soon after killed in an action with the 
Hybl^an Sicels. Gelon was left guardian of his infant sons, and 
administrator of their government. Gelon was unfaithful to 
bis trust: he assumed the sovereignty tohimself. At Syracuse, 
about the same time, in the prosecution of that contest for power 
between the higher and lower, citizens, which was nearly per- 
petual in almost every Grecian commonwealth, the leaders of the 
populace, engaging the slaves of the rich in the party against their 
masters, conpelled these to seek their personal safety by flight. 
Finding refuge at Casmenae, they applied to Gelon, who readily 
undertook their cause. The Syracusans in possession, dreaded 
the power of that prince, but had confidence in his character. 
The result is highly remarkable. They professed themselves not 
unwilling to readmit the refugees, and to restore their property, 
provided only security could be given that an equal government 
should be established. The expedient in which both parties con- 
curred, was to appoint Gelon supreme moderator between them, 
by making him king of Syracuse. It now became an important 
object of Gelon to mould this acquisition, so strangely made, into 
one of the many little states which acknowledged his authority. 
The circumstances of every Grecian government required that the 
capital should be strong, and the dependent towns weak. For, on 
account of the universal narrowness of territory, it was necessary 
that every cultivated spot should have its fortified town at hand, 
for refuge and protection. Attention to this circumstance so ne- 
cessary for every Grecian state, was peculiarly so for Gelon, whose 
dominion was composed of so many conquered cities. It com- 
prised now a small part of the northern, the greatest part of the 
southern, and the whole eastern coast of the island of Sicily. 

Among the towns within this range of country, Syracuse pos- 
sessed advantages which attracted the notice of Gelon. A central 
situation, the most commodious harbour of the island, the largest 
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town, a rich surrounding country, and a people of whose favour he 
was apparently most secure, determined Gelon to make Syracuse 
the seat of his government. This being decided, he proceeded to 
the arduous business of forming the heterogeneous parts which 
composed his dominion, into one harmonized whole. His mea- 
sures appear violent and extravagant; yet if we may judge from 
what we learn of their effects, they were wisely accommodated to 
the times in which he lived, and productive of happiness to his 
subjects, as well as of security to his own authority. Without a 
distribution of powers, legislative, judicial, and executive, among 
a favourite party, a tyranny could hardly subsist. Of that fa- 
vourite party it was necessary to have in the capital a decided 
majority; and it was also necessary that the other towns should 
want the protection of the capital, and be unable to resist its force. 
With these views Gelon removed the inhabitants of Camaria, 
and established them all in Syracuse: he removed thither more 
than half the Geloans: of the Euboean colonists iq different towns, 
he gave the higher ranks only to enjoy the privileges of the capital; 
leaving the poorer, with their several municipal administrations, 
to cultivate the country: but the lower people of the Megarians 
of Hybla he sold for slaves, with an express obligation on the pur- 
chasers to transport them out of Sicily, as the last resource against 
those disturbances which their rancour against their superiors 
would, if they lived within the same country, perpetually occa- 
sion. 

Gelon commanded a dominion very small, compared with the 
kingdoms of modern Europe, but considerably larger than was 
united under one government elsewhere among the Greeks. This 
he ruled with such widom, uprightness, and vigour, that he was 
equally beloved by his subjects, and respected by all neighbour- 
ing powers. Agrigentum, the only Grecian city in Sicily of any 
consideration, not subject to Gelon, was administered by Theron, 
a man also of high merit, who had raised himself to the tyranny; 
and he had lately reduced Himera on the northern coast, expel- 
ling its tyrant Terillus. This circumstance gave immediate oc- 
casion to the first considerable effort of the Carthaginians tpwards 

Vol. III. . 32 
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extending their dominion in Sicily. Tbey engaged in this, their 
first important transaction with the Greeks, at a period so early, 
that the Romans, afterward conquerors of Carthage, Greece, and 
the known world, had then scarcely a name among nations. 

It was a solace, among the miseries occasioned by the frequent 
revolutions in the Grecian republics, that as every state had al- 
ways enemies, open or secret, the exiled of every state could ge- 
nerally fiqd protection somewhere. But besides the resources 
within Greece itself, the Persian empire had been, for some tinae, 
a common refuge for the unfortunate who were of any conside- 
ration in their own country. Tuscany also had afforded settle- 
ments to some, and now, Carthage, rising to new importance 
among foreign powers, offered prospect of new relief. Here the 
expelled prince of Himera applied, and found a favourable recep- 
tion. The opportunity was inviting for the Carthaginians to ex- 
tend and secure their own dominion, by crushing that of the 
Greeks in Sicily. Under pretence, therefore, of reinstating their 
ally in his dominion, they assembled a very powerful armament. 
By a treaty with the Tuscans, they engaged the naval force of 
that people in their service, and they collected mercenary land 
forces from many of the barbarous nations with which they had 
commercial intercourse. Beside Phoenicians, Herodotus men- 
tions African^. Spaniards, Ligurians, Sardinians, Corsicans, and 
Elusycians — a name not occurring elsewhere. The command in 
chief was committed to Hamilcar, one of the two magistrates, 
who, with the title of Suffete, presided over the Carthaginian 
commonwealth. 

In the same summer in which Xerxes invaded Greece, Hamil- 
car passed into Sicily, and immediately laid siege to Himera. 
Theron, unable with his own forces to cope with the Carthaginian 
armament, applied to the king of Syracuse for assistance. Though 
the war was professedly intended only against the Agrigentine 
prince, yet the whole Grecjan interest in Sicily was too evident- 
ly concerned in the event for Gelon to remain a quiet spectator. 
Potting himself therefore at the head of his army, which might be 
in all perhaps twenty-five thousand men, he marched to join the 
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Agrigentine forces. This fleet, more powerful than that of any 
other Grecian potentate of his age, he committed to his brother 
Hieron. This prince met and defeated the combined fleets of 
Carthage and Tuscany. About the same time the united armies 
of Syracuse and Agrigentum engaged the Carthaginian army, near 
Himera, with the most complete success. Hamilcar himself fell; 
a large proportion of his army was destroyed; and almost the 
whole remainder were made prisoners. 

That these events at once terminated the war, is confirmed by 
the growing greatness, and lasting splendour, of Syracuse and 
Agrigentum. The prisoners, according to the practipe of the 
times, were all condemned to slavery. The larger share, w^e are 
told, was acquired by the Agrigentines, who employed great num- 
bers of them, on public works, which remained to late ages, and 
some even yet remain, proofs both of the greatness of the victory, 
and of the taste of the victors. 

Among the deficiences of Sicilian history, nothing is so much 
to be regretted as the scantiness of information about the form of 
government established by Gelon, and the civil occurrences of his 
reign. It is not the number of prisoners he made, nor the build- 
ings he erected, that excite curiosity, so much as the general 
prosperity of the country under his administration, and the lasting 
popularity of his character. There are gold coins of Grelon and 
his immediate successors now existing, though no commonwealth 
of Greece, not Athens itself, coined gold, as far as can now be 
discovered, for more than a century after the period in which 
Gelon lived. Nor are the coins of Gelon more remarkable on 
this account, than for the beauty of design and workmanship. 
With regard to the government of Gelon, we can but gather some 
general idea. Power, it appears, was committed principally to 
the higher ranks of citizens, yet Gelon was always the favourite 
of the lower; and in this he appears to have been singular among 
the Grecian political leaders, that he could reconcile the jarring 
pretensions of the two, and maintain concord between them. Pro- 
bably the forms of a mixed republic were observed, and an im- 
partial administration of just laws, assured property and civil 
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liberty to all. We are told that after the defeat of the Carthagi- 
nians, and the return of the Grecian forces to their several homes, 
the people were summoned to a general assembly at Syracuse, 
with a requisition that they should come completely armed, as for 
a military expedition. Gelon attended in the habit of a private 
citizen, unarmed, and without guards. The assembly being form- 
ed, he mounted the bema, and after giving a detailed account of 
his administation in peace and war, concluded with observing to 
the people that he was now in their hands; if he had done well, 
they would reward him with their good words and good wishes; 
if he had done ill, his doom was in their power. He was answer- 
ed with loud acclamations, styled benefactor, deliverer, and king, 
and required to continue the exercise of the supreme authority; 
and a decree was passed, directing that a statue should be erect- 
ed at the public expense, representing him, in memory of this 
transaction, habited as a private citizen. Nor was this mere 
flattery to the living prince: above a hundred and thirty years 
after, when in circumstances most likely to excite democratical 
jealousy, a decree was proposed for the demolition or removal of 
all statues of tyrants, the surviving fame of the just and beneficent 
administration of Gelon had such weight with the popular mind, 
4hat an exception was made in favour of his statue, which was 
accordingly preserved in its place. 

Among the early inhabitants of Italy, the people whom tbe 
Romans called Etruscans, or Tuscans, and also the Ligurians, 
were supposed to have come originally from Greece. In like 
manner Pisa and Caere in Tuscany, Formiae, Antium, Aricia, 
Ardea, Tibur and Proeneste in Latium, were held to be Grecian 
towns. 

About the age of Solon, some of the Italian Greek cities were 
considerable. Sybaris had twenty-five towns within its territory, 
and held four neighbouring tribes of barbarians in subjection. 
The luxury of its citizens became proverbial. We are told bj 
Diodorus that in consequence of the victory of the Sicilian Greeks 
over the Carthaginians near Himera, the number of slaves ac- 
quired by the Agrigentines was so great, that several individuals 
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shared each five hundred. Allowing largely for exaggeration, 
we still have a fact involving in its probable consequences, a sud- 
den, general, great, and most pernicious change of manners. 

The government of Sybaris, though powerful, was not better 
established than that of many other Grecian states. In the usual 
contest of the aristocratical and democratical factions, the lower 
classes of people, under the conduct of a demagogue named 
Telys, expelled (he richer citizens to the number of five hundred, 
and shared their property. The exiles found refuge in the neigh- 
bouring city of Crotona. The Sybarite people under Telys, 
confident in their strength, (for the population of Sybaris far ex- 
ceeded that of any other Italian city,) demanded the fugitives, 
and, on refusal, made war upon Crotona. The event, which 
alone we learn with certainty, was, that the Sybarites were de- 
feated; their city taken and destroyed; their commonwealth an- 
nihilated; and the very name lost. 

Such is the account that can now be collected of Sybaris; and 
it involves almost the whole political history of the rival and con- 
quering city Crotona. But the fame of Crotona does not rest on 
its political eminence only. In many points of art and science, 
the Grecian colonies went before the mother country. The me- 
dical school of Crotona, before the first Persian war, was of repu- 
tation superior to any then in the world: its fame reached the 
court of Susa, where the Crotoniat Democedes became principal 
physician, and was in high favour with Carius. The air of Crotona 
was deemed singularly salubrious; whence the natives were supposed 
to derive a peculiar firmness of muscle, with a general superiority 
of strength and agility; and no city boasted so many victors in the 
athletic contests at the Olympian games. That the arts flourished 
there, the Crotoniat medals yet remaining, testify; and the reputa- 
tion of the physical school alone would mark Crotona for a popu- 
lous, wealthy, and well regulated city. 

The other Italian Greek cities, of which Cuma, Rhegium, 
Locri Eplzephyrii, Tarentum, Brundusium, were populous and 
rich, are scarcely objects for history, but as they become occa- 
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sionally connected in transactions with states of greater political 
importance. 

Among the consequences of the conquest of Sybaris by the 
Crotoniats, one is recorded, which forms a characteristical niark 
of difference between the political state of the ancient, and of the 
modern world. The Sybarite territory, chiefly a plain, watered 
by the little rivers Sybaris and Crathis, of no great extent, but un- 
common fertiiity,scarcelyfoi^y miles from the conquering city Cro- 
tona, and adjoining, or nearly so, its domain, lay fifty-eight years 
unoccupied. The Crotoniats were unable to protect their own 
people in the cultivation of it, and their jealousy deterred others. 
At length some Thessalians ventured to attempt a settlement there; 
but were quickly expelled by the Crotoniats. Not however totally 
discouraged, associating such remnant of the Sybarite people as 
they could collect, they applied first to Lacedsemon, and next to 
Athens for support. With the latter they succeeded. Under 
authority of the Athenian government, a proclamation was pub- 
lished over Greece, to engage volunteers for the colony. To give 
efficacy to this undertaking an encouraging response was procured 
from the oracle of Delphi, and Lampon, and Xenocritus, with ten 
ships of war under their orders, were appointed to command the 
expedition. The adventurers became numerous, and some were 
of eminence; particularly Herodotus the historian, Charondas the 
legislator, Protagoras the philosopher, and Lysias the celebrated 
rhetorician. Measures were wisely taken, and the colony was 
established without opposition. The chosen spot was at a small 
distance from the ancient site of Sybaris, where the fountain 
Thuria afforded the advantage of a plentiful supply of water. 
The town was built on a regular plan, with three streets crossing 
four others at right angles; and the ancient name being rejected, 
as of ill omen, the colonists assumed the appellation of Thurians, 
and the town was called Thuria, or Thurium. A constitutioa 
was framed for the new state by Charondas. 

When we consider the advantageous circumstances under which 
this colony was established, the reputation of the men engaged 
in it, and the celebrity of the laws of Charondas, under which it 
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long flourished, and then examine what remains of its history, 
we cannot but be shocked to find how little personal security was 
enjoyed under the best political constitutions of that age. All 
the wise regulations of Charondas could not prevent the growth 
of sedition in Thurium. Disputes arose early between the foreign 
colonists and the Sybarites who were associated with them; and 
those disputes ended only with the massacre of a part, and the final 
dispersion of the rest, of that unfortunate people. 
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Affairs of Greece from the conclusion of the Persian War^ to the 
establishment of security against the Barbariam by the successes 
of Cimon. 

The Persian empire, though crippled by its unsuccessful inva- 
sion of Greece, continued to spread its power over the Asiatic 
continent. Scythia, though its formidable hordes had military 
fame, as a country may be called almost unknown. In the west, 
the rising power of Carthage was checked by the great defeat re- 
ceived from the Greeks in Sicily. The growing strength of 
Rome, engaged in continual struggles with little states in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, was scarcely heard of beyond them. The 
southern Italians lived unpolished among their mountains: the 
Greek cities on the Italian coast unconnected, and inconsiderable, 
were nevertheless prosperous and wealthy, seats of science and 
arts. The Sicilian Greeks, united by the abilities of Gelon, were 
the most powerful and flourishing people of the Grecian name. 
Civilization had hitherto moved in a line eastward and westward, 
in the climate most favourable for the first exertions of man in 
society, and was confined to the countries most favourably circum- 
stanced. It could not penetrate the mountainous and frozen con- 
tinent immediately north of Greece. Of the extensive country of 
Gaul, little was known beyond the small portion of its coast 
washed by the Mediterranean, the most inviting spots of which 
were occupied by the Massilian Greeks. Britain, esteemed the 
utmost limits of the world, was heard of only through uncertain 
reports of Carthaginian, or Phoenician navigators; and Grermany 
was one vast forest, impenetrable to civilized man. 

Such was the state of the known world, when the Persian 
monarch withdrew from those great scenes of action where his 
immense armies and fleets had been destroyed. The late 
events gave the Greeks, on the other hand, in the security 
of peace, to enjoy at leisure their glorious deliverance, which. 
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under divine providence, their own valour and skill in arms had 
procured for them. 

The usual piety of the Grecian people was not limited to the 
dedications made, or decreed, as already related, immediately 
after the division of the Persian spoil. Eighty talents of silver, 
allotted to Plataea, were employed by that heroic little common- 
wealth in building a temple to Minerva, and adorning it with 
paintings by the most eminent artists of the time, which were 
preserved with so much care, that they remained perfect above 
six hundred years, to the age of Plutarch. A funeral solemnity 
was at the same time instituted to be annually performed by the 
Plataeans; in which the first fruits of their country were offered to 
the gods preservers of Greece, and to the souls of the heroes who 
had died in its defence. This also continued to Plutarch's time. 
A festival repeated every fifth year, in commemoration of the vic- 
tory, was of similar duration. 

After thanks to the gods, the merits of the men who had fallen 
in their country's service, were taken into consideration. No ar- 
rangement had yet been made, for paying due honors to the heroism 
of those who, in the preceding year, had fallen in the extra- 
ordinary action under Leonidas. The care of their obsequies, 
and of erecting monuments to perpetuate their well-earned fame, 
was now committed to the Amphyctionic assembly. Two struc- 
tures of marble marked the place of the engagement, with inscrip- 
tions which remained many ages, and which having been recorded 
by Herodotus, will now probably be secured by the press against 
perishing, while the world shall last. One was in honor of the 
Peloponnesians collectively, without mentioning the other Greeks 
who fell with Leonidas; the other commemorated only the Lace- 
daemonians who fell w;ith their prince. The simplicity of these 
inscriptions-, characterizes the manners of the age. The former 
may be literally translated thus: " Here four thousand men from 
Peloponnesus fought with three millions:" the other " stranger, go 
tell the Lacedaemonians, that we have obeyed her laws, and that 
we lie here.'/ 

More pressing cares, meanwhile, engaged the Athenians, the 
Vol. m. 33 
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restoration of their country laid waste, and of their city reduced 
to ruins and ashes: yet now they also instituted their public funeral 
anniversary, to which the superior genius of their orators who 
pronounced the praises of the deceased, together with the political 
eminence which their commonwealth acquired, gave afterwards a 
celebrity unequalled in other parts of Greece. Now also, pro- 
bably, were raised the columns, which remained many ages, 
on the barrens, covering the bodies of those who fell in the field 
of Marathon. Pausanias, visiting the spot above six hundred 
years after, found them with the inscribed names of the slain still 
perfect. 

The Athenians, in retaking possession of the site of their city, 
found only a small part of the walls standing, with a few houses, 
which had been reserved for the residence of the principal Persian 
officers. When the reparation of the ravages of war came 
under deliberation, Tbemistocles stepped forward, acquired public 
favour, and became the ruler of the Athenian people. At his in- 
stigation, it was determined to postpone every thing to the com- 
pletion of the fortifications, and these were put under his direction. 
A larger space was marked out than had been included within the 
former walls, and the work was prosecuted with the most zealous 
diligence. The zeal of the people fully seconded the policy of 
their leader: freemen did not scruple to toil among slaves; the 
very women and children would assist for whatever their strength 
and skill were equal to; reliefs were established, so that no hour 
of the day, or night, was the business intermitted, and to save the 
time which the preparation of materials would have consumed, 
wha ever could serve the purpose, was taken wherever it could be 
found, from the remains of buildings, public and private, and even 
from the tombs. 

This excited the jealousy of the Lacedaemonians, who could 
not tear to see any of the other states of Greece upon an equal 
footing;^ with themselves. They therefore sent ambassadors to 
'^suade the Athenians from this undertaking; but being ashamed 
to avow their real motive, they alledged the great detriment which 
these fortifications would be of to the general interests of Greece, 
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if ever they should fall into the hands of the enemy. Themis- 
tocles, at once saw through their design, and resolved to meet 
: their duplicity with equal dissimulation. He therefore told them, 
r that the Athenians would soon send an embassy to Sparta, and 
I fully satisfy all their scruples: and, having procured himself to be 
chosen for this purpose, he accordingly went thiiher, and, by stu- 
died delays, kept the Spartans in suspence until the works were 
I completely finished. He then boldly threw off- the mask, and 
- declared, that Athens was now in a condition to keep dut any 
enemy, either foreign or domestic, and that what she had done 
was perfectly consistent with the laws of nations, and the common 
interests of Greece. 

Amid all her sufferings from the Persian war, Athens had been 
gradually rising to a rank far above what she had formerly held 
among the Grecian states. It had been the ancient policy, we are 
told, of the Athenian government to discourage a turn to naval 
affairs among the people, relying upon agriculture as the source of 
wealth, and the land force as the means of security and respec- 
tability. Themistocles had already successfully combated this 
policy with 'the highest and most flattering advantage to. the com- 
monwealth; for Athens not only owed the preservation even of its 
existence to its navy, but, for the last two years, had existed almost 
I only in its navy; and this navy was become, not only superior in 
I strength to that of any other Grecian state, but superior by the 
glory of its actions to any the world had yet seen. It was now 
the purpose of Themistocles, after having given security to the 
Athenian people, to lead them to empire. The circumstances of 
the times had indeed already gone far in preparing the business, 
> for they had made almost all the Athenian people seamen ; his 
' object was to keep them so always. 

The first thing wanting was a sufficient port. The Attic shore 
in the part nearest to the city, had three nearly adjoining inlets 
named from three adjacent villages, Pbalerum, Munychia, and 
Pirasus. Pirasus, most distant, but far more capacious, might with 
some labor be so improved as to form, for vessels of the ancient 
construction drawing little water, the completest harbor in Greece. 
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The natural advantages thus offered, did not escape the pene- 
trating eye of Themistocles, Works had been, under his direc-j 
tion, begun for improving the port of Piraeus, and constructing a 
naval arsenal there. He would now pursue the plan, but he j 
feared interruption from the jealousy of Lacedaemon. This be i 
would have precluded by secrecy in preparation; but a demo- 1 
cratical government little admits secrecy: it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have the sanction of the assembled people. To obtain this 
therefore without betraying his project, he declared that he had ^ 
measures to propose of the utmost importance to the prosperity 
and greatness of the commonwealth: but a public communication 
of them would defeat the purpose. He therefore wished that two 
men might be chosen, who should be thought best to deserve 
public confidence, to whom he might propose his plan, and who, if 
they judged it for the public good, might be authorized to direct 
the execution. Aristides, and Xanthippus were accordingly named. 
They declared their approbation of his present proposal. But 
fresh jealousy seized the people, and nothing less would satisfy 
them, than the communication of the project to the council of five 
hundredf who should be bound to secrecy. The council, however, 
also approved, and then the business was committed to The- 
mistocles. 

Preparations were made with the utmost dispatch, while the 
purpose remained a profound secret. It was asserted that nothing 
more than the forming of a port fit for the combined navy of 
Greece was intended, and that the project could not interfere with 
the views of the Lacedaemonians, who never affected maritime 
power. Fortifications, meanwhile, much more complete than 
those of the city, arose around a space sufiicient for a town almost 
equal to the city; the walls of a thickness to admit two carriages 
abreast, were formed of large, blocks of marble, squared, and ex- 
actly fitted, without cement, but the outer stones firmly connected 
by cramps of iron, fixed with lead. The purpose of Themistocles 
was to make the place defensible with the smallest possible garri- 
son, so that every citizen capable of more active service might be 
spared, and the whole force of the commonwealth exerted at sea, 
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Piraeus, under his care, became the completest naval arsenal that 
the world had hitherto seen. 

Thus successful in his political administration, Themistocles 
took the command of the fleet, and going round the j^gean shores, 
collected the subsidies apportioned to the islands, and Asiatic states, 
towards carrying on the war against Persia. In the course of this 
business, he was attentive to strengthen and extend the influence 
of Athens, but he was accused of having been here, as upon many 
other occasions, too attentive to his own interest. The factions, 
between which almost every little Grecian commonwealth was 
divided, would furnish abundant opportunity for public service 
and private lucre. In many places nearly balanced, and each party 
beyond all things afraid of the other, they would contend for the 
favour and support of the Athenian government. Loud com- 
plaints of partiajity were circulated against Themistocles. The 
imputations against him are too numerous, and too general, among 
ancient writers, to permit the supposition that he supported a rigid 
integrity. Openings were thus found for giving eflScacy to intrigue, 
which was always busy against every public character in Athens. 
The superiority which Themistocles was not contented to possess, 
but would ostentatiously display, excited heart-burnings among 
the old Athenian families. 

Another party in Athens, more formidable than all the rest, was 
growing adverse to Themistocles. The party of the lower people 
by whom he had been raised, had increased its importance, by 
the events of the Persian war, beyond what even Themistocles 
wished. The temporary ruin of the country, the destruction of 
houses and estates, the ceasing of all revenues, the community of 
lot among families in the removal beyond sea, and the still nearer 
equality among men long engaged together in one common mili- 
tary service, from which no rank gave exemption, had tended 
strongly to level distinctions. The extraordinary success after- 
wards of their arms, elevated and emboldened them. Victory 
they would consider then not as their leader's, but as their own. 
Did the commonwealth require their arms by sea or by land, they 
were ready to serve the commonwealth, because they were the 
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commonwealth: having fought, they were ready still to fight, but 
it must be for themselves, not for others as their superiors. Argu- 
ments, such as will weigh with the people, and public orators to 
m^i them, may always be found in favour of the popular cause. 
The torrent of popular ambition became so irresistible, that even 
Aristides was reduced to temporize so far as not only to admit, 
but to promote, a very great change in the constitution of the 
government. The laws of Solon had gone far to level the dis- 
tinctions of birth: all Aihenian citizens were thought sufficientlj 
noble to execute the highest offices in the commonwealth, the 
priesthood only excepted; though for civil offices, a qualification 
by property was still required. This restraint was now totally 
done away. In the actions of Marathon, Salamis,and Plataea, the 
poor had contributed equally with the rich, to save and to ennoble 
their country. All civil and military offices were, therefore, laid 
open, not only to those of meanest birth, but to those totally with- 
out property. 

While this condescension of Aristides to the ambitious requisi- 
tion of the multitude, increased his popularity, and strengthened 
his situation, the various clamours of the allies reached Athens 
against Themistocles. Occasional sallies of that ostentation in 
the display of his glory, which had before injured him, again gave 
umbrage. Reports were circulated of secret correspondence with 
the Persian satrap, and it was insinuated that Themistocles car- 
ried his views to the tyranny of Athens, if not of all Greece. A 
capital accusati(m was not yet ventured, but that less invidious 
attack of ostracism, against which the integrity and modesty of 
Aristides had formerly been insufficient protection, all the policy 
of Themistocles proved now unable to resist, and he was oompel- 
led to leave Athens. 

Circumstances still called for exertion against Persia. The 
efforts of that empire had, indeed, been severely checked by the 
late successes' of the Greeks; but its disposition to hostility re- 
mained, and its resources were immense; its spirit was damped 
more than its strength was reduced; and many Grecian towns, not 
only in Asia, but even in Europe, still remained under its domi- 
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uion. A fleet was, therefore, assembled, to the command in 
chief of which Pausanias was appointed. Aristides, attended by 
Cimon, commanded the Athenian squadron. They sailed first to 
Cyprus. The Persian garrisons there, cut off from all support 
through the command which the Greeks possessed of the sea, 
were apparently more solicitous to obtain favourable terms for 
themselves, than to defend the island for their prince. Most of the 
Grecian cities were easily rescued from the Persian dominion. 

The mind of Pausanias was not of strength to bear his fortune. 
The lustre of his own glory, won by the victory of Platasa, had 
dazzled him; the splendour of Persian magnificence and the sweets 
of Pei*sian luxury, allured him. On comparison, the austere sim- 
plicity of Spartan manners began to appear sordid, and misera- 
ble. But beyond all things, his haughty temper could least sup- 
port the consideration, that after shining the first character in the 
known world, the leader of the glorious confederacy which had 
brought the pride of the Persian empire to crouch beneath it, he 
must yield the reins of command to the young king, his relation, 
and sink into the situation of a private citizen of Sparta. His 
negociation with Persia, and the circumstances attending the con- 
quest of Bjzantium, completed the corruption of the mind of 
Pausanias, and decided his future views. On the capture of 
Byzantium he became intimately acquainted with the manners of 
the Persians, their delicious fare, their baths, and every circum- 
stance of Asiatic luxury. Urged by pride, stimulated by excessive 
fondness for high living, and intoxicated with success, he indulged 
ambitious hopes of obtaining the gratification of all his wishes, by 
raising himself to a still higher rank than he had yet attained. He 
ofiered to deliver up Sparta, and even all Greece, to Xerxes, pro- 
vided that prince would give him his daughter in marriage. He 
tampered with the Helots, proposing not only freedom, but all 
the rights of Spartan citizens as the reward of their successful 
support to him. Some of them betrayed his secret: but the depo- 
sition of slaves was esteemed insufficient ground for proceeding 
[against a citizen. He was twice tried, and twice acquitted, for 
want of sufficient evidence against him. His guilt, however, be- 
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came at length too apparent to be longer concealed; but just as the 
Ephori were upon the point of seizing him, he took refuge in the 
temple of Minerva, where the sanctity of the place preventing 
his being dragged forth^ the people blocked up the entrance with 
large stones, and tearing off the roof, left him in that manner to 
die of cold and hunger. . Thus perished the man who had led the 
victorious troops of Greece in the battle of Plataea. 

The fate of Pausanias involved that of Themistocles. He was 
now accused, not only of having been privy to the designs of Pau- 
sanias, without revealing them to the state, which part of the 
charge, indeed, seems to have been well founded, but, likewise, 
of having approved and favoured those designs. The Spartans, 
who had always been his enemies, now declared themselves his 
accusers before the assembly of the people of Athens: and all 
those of his countrymen, who had formerly either dreaded his 
power, or envied his popularity, joined in the general charge 
against him. In a word, the people were wrought up to such a 
degree of rage, that they clamoured for his death, and persons 
were actually sent to seize, and bring him before the general 
council of Greece. Fortunately he had notice of their design aod 
saved himself by a precipitate flight. He first took refuge in the 
island of Corcyra. Thence he repaired to the court of Admetus 
king of the Molossians: but that prince not being able to afford 
him any certain protection, he went over to Sardis, where, be- 
fore the Persian monarch, he boldly declared his name, his 
country, and his misfortunes. His reception at that court was 
such as no Greek had ever before experienced. An extensive 
command in Asia Minor was conferred on him, with a revenue 
far exceeding Grecian ideas of private wealth. In the usual 
style of oriental magnificence, three flourishing cities, with their 
territories, were assigned for the nominal purpose of supplying 
his table. Magnesia was to furnish bread, Myus meat, and Lamp- 
sacus wine. The reduction of Greece under the Persian empire, 
**' was the return, which he was expected to make to the king, for 

'^^such munificence, 
only I 
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In abilities, Themistocles was, certainly, one of the greatest 
men that Greece, or the world, ever produced. Not like Leonidas, 
and Pausanias, placed by the accident of birth at the head of the 
affairs of Greece, but born to an inferior station, in an inferior 
commonwealth, he first raised himself to the head of it, and 
then raised it, the territory of a single city, to be the leading pow- 
er in the political affairs of the known world: Even when after- 
wards banished from Greece, and reduced to the simple weight of 
his own private character, he remained still the most important 
political character of his time. The evident superiority of his capa- 
city to that of other men, was truly wonderful. His penetration 
was such, that from the scantiest information, and with the most 
instantaneous deliberation, he formed the most correct judgment of 
the past, and gained the clearest insight into the future. He had a 
discernment that could develop the advantageous and the pernicious 
in measures proposed, however involved in perplexity and obscurity; 
and he had not less remarkably the faculty of explaining things 
clearly to others, than of judgmg clearly himself. Such, in short, 
were the powers of his genius, and the readiness of his judgment, 
that he was, beyond all men, capable of directing all things upon 
every occasion. His bones, in pursuance of his dying request, were 
carried to Attica, and privately buried there. By a decree of the 
people of Magnesia, honours were granted to his family, which 
were still enjoyed by Themistocles, the friend of Plutarch, above 
six hundred jears after the death of his great ancestor. 

In the mean time, Aristides continued every day to acquire from 
his countrymen, a large share of their esteem and veneration by 
his integrity and love of justice. He was universally esteemed 
and beloved by all that knew him. History does not acquaint us 
with the time or place of his death, but it bears the most glorious 
testimony to his. character, in telling us, that he who bad had the 
absolute disposal of the public treasures, died poor. It is even 
asserted, that he did not leave money enough behind him, to de- 
fray the expense of his funeral, but that the government was ob- 
liged to bear the charge of it, and to maintain his family. 
Vol. III. 34 
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The banishment of Themistocles, and the death of Aristides, 
left Cimon without an equal in favour and authority with the 
Athenian people, at a time, when to be the first citizen of Athens 
was to be the most important personage in the world. No state 
ever had such a fleet, — such naval arsenals, — such naval skill 
and discipline as Themistocles had formed for his country, and 
left in the hands of his rivals. With these advantages, in addi- 
tion to those of high birth, hereditary fame, and great talents, 
Cimon took the command in chief of the confederate forces by sea 
and land. 

The circumstances of the Persian empire at this time invited 
attempts against it. Xerxes, disgusted with public afiairs through 
the failure of his great enterprize against Greece, bad abandoned 
himself to indolence and debauchery. 

It was important for the Greeks to avair themselves of this 
opportunity for strengthening their confederacy, by rescuing from 
the Persian dominion the many Grecian cities yet remaining under 
it. Those of Europe attracted the first attention. CipiOD led 
the confederate armament against Eion, on the river Strymon, in 
Thrace, then under the command of Boges, a Persian nobleman. 
Having reduced the garrison to extremity, he offered permission 
to them to retreat into Asia. But Boges obstinately refused 
all terms, and when provisions totally failed, he scattered all the 
gold and silver within the place, into the Strymon, caused a 
vast pile of wood to be formed, killed his wife, concubines, chil- 
dren, and slaves upon it, and then setting fire to it, killed himself, 
and all were consumed together. The garrison surrendered at 
discretion; and, according to the common practice of the Greeks 
of that age, were made slaves. 

Mascames, the Persian governor of Doriscus, baffled all the 
attempts made by different Grecian commanders against him, and 
while he lived held Doriscus for the Persian king. But every 
other garrison, both in Thrace, and on the waters from the 
iEgean sea to the Euxine, with the shores on each side, yielded to 
the Grecian arms. 
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From the Trojan war to the invasion of Xerxes, Greece had 
never seen a fleet assembled from its several maritime states, nor 
had any extensive confederacy been formed among them. It had 
depended, therefore, upon every state, by itself to take the mea- 
sures which its own convenience required, or its power admitted, 
for repressing those piracies which had never ceased to disturb the 
navigation of the iBgean sea. The inhabitants of the little island of 
Scyros, had made themselves particularly obnoxious by their 
maritime depredations. The Amphictyonic assembly demanded 
that the armament which Cimon commanded should put an end 
to such enormities, and give peace to the Grecian seas. The 
Scyrians, compelled to surrender at discretion, were sold for slaves, 
and their lands were given to a colony from Athens. 

The great interests, and urgent necessities, which had given 
birth to the confederacy against Persia, now ceased to exist. Ma- 
ny of the inferior states, when danger no longer pressed, became 
first lukewarm, then averse to the continuance of the war, and 
the burdens with which it loaded them. The citizens grew tired 
of an endless service on shipboard. Dissatisfaction became ge- 
neral. 

The first to venture on opposition were the people of the rich 
and populous island ofNaxos: Confiding in their strength, they 
sustained war for some time against the confederate arms, but 
were, at length, compelled to capitulate upon terms by which they 
were reduced under subjection to the Athenian commonwealth. 

In the Grecian states bordering on the Persian empire, such as 
bad been, or who aspired to be tyrants, such as faction had ba- 
nished, or were discontented at home with the government under 
which they lived; all looked to Persia for patronage. Most of the 
Cyprian towns had already renounced the Grecian confederacy. 
There were, moreover, Grecian cities in Asia Minor which had 
never yet been rescued from the Persian dominion. In Caria, the 
confederate arms had not appeared; and the people of Phaselis, a 
Grecian settlement in Pamphylia, did not scruple to profess 3 
preference of the Persian dominion to the Grecian alliance. 
These considerations directing the Athenian councils, Cimon 
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led his forces to the Carian coast, and such was the terror which 
the fame of their uninterrupted success inspired, that many of the 
towns were deserted by their garrisons before any enemy came ia 
sight; and the spirit of the confederate troops quickly induced all 
the rest to surrender. Conquest was still pursued: the army en- 
tered Pamphylia, and laid siege to Phaselis. But here was expe- 
rienced the common bane of confederacies, discordant interests, 
and jarring views. The friendly connection between the peo- 
ple of Phaselis and of Chios had been such, that the Chians of 
Cimon'sarmy still considered the Phaselites as friends to Chios. 
To save them therefore from the ruin which now threatened, they 
gave information, by letters fastened to arrows, of all measures 
taking against the town. The treason, however, was discovered 
and Phaselis was at length reduced to submission. 

The command of so many maritime provinces, especially of 
Phoenicia, gave to the Persians the means of still being formidable 
at sea. For the purpose of defence rather than conquest, a nu- 
merous fleet had been assembled in the river Eurymedon, on the 
Pamphylian coast. An army to co-operate with it encamped on 
its banks, and a reinforcement of eighty Phoenician triremes was 
daily expected, upon the arrival of which it was proposed to 
commence operations. 

Intelligence of these circumstances determined Cimon to sail 
immediately for the Eurymedon. On his arrival the enemy's 
fleet, already much more numerous than his own, came out to 
meet him. An engagement ensued; but the Persians quickly re- 
treating with much confusion into the river, the crews immedi- 
ately landed to join the army drawn up on the shore. The ships 
were thus abandoned to the enemy: no less than two hundred 
trireme gallies, little damaged, are said to have been taken. 

The Greeks, elated with this easy victory, joyfully received 
their commander's orders immediately to land, and attack the 
Persian army. Here the contest was more obstinate; but, after 
a long and bloody struggle, the Greeks obtained the most deci- 
sive success. Thus Cimon acquired the singular glory of erect- 
ing two trophies, for two victories, one at sea, the other at land, 
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gaiDed by Ihe same armament in one day. Receiving intelli- 
gence, then, that the reinforcement of Phoenician gallies, which 
had been ejcpected to join the Persian fleet, lay in the port of 
Hydrus in Cyprus, he hastened thither with a sufficient squadron 
of his best ships, and every trireme was either destroyed or 
taken. 

By this great success, the naval strength of Persia was so bro- 
ken, its land forces so disheartened, and the spirit of enterprize, 
which had formerly animated its councils, so depressed, that 
offensive operations against Greece were totally abandoned. 
It became the boast of the Greek nation, that no armed ship of 
Persia was to be seen westward of the Chelidonian islands, on the 
coast of Pamphylia, or of the Cyanean rocks at the entrance of 
the t^uxine; and that no Persian troops durst show themselves 
within a horseman's day's journey of the Grecian seas. 
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•Qffairs of Greece^ from the establishment of its security against 
Pers^itty to the truce for thirty years between Athens and La- 
cedamon* 

Athens, within a very few years, from being only the capital 
of a small province, became the head of an empire, and exhibited 
a new and singular phenomenon in politics, a sovereign people; 
a people, not sovereign merely of that state which themselves 
composed, but supreme over other people in subordinate republics, 
acknowledging a degree of subjection, yet claiming to be free. 
Under this extraordinary political constitution, philosophy and the 
arts were beginning to make Athens their principal resort. Mi- 
grating from Egypt to the east, they had long been fostered on 
the western coast of Asia. In Greece itself they had owed some 
temporary encouragement, principally to the tyrants; to the Pi- 
sistratidae at Athens, and to Periander at Corinth. But their ef- 
forts were comparatively feeble, till the communication with the 
Asiatic Greeks was restored, and Athens began to draw every 
thing towards itself as a common centre. Already science and fine 
taste were so far perfected that iEschylus had exhibited tragedy 
in its utmost dignity, and Sophocles and Euripides were giving it 
the highest polish, when Cimon returned in triumph to his coun- 
try. Together with trophies, such as Greece had never before 
won in so distant a field, he brought wealth to a large amount, the 
fruit of his victories. 

It was the peculiar felicity of Athens at this period, that, of the 
constellation of great men which arose there, each was singularly 
fitted for the situation in which the circumstances of the time re- 
quired him to act; and none filled his place with more advantage 
to his country than Cimon. But the fate of all these great men 
suflSciently marks, in this splendid era of Athens, a defective con- 
stitution, and law and justice ill assured. Aristides, we are told, 
founded his security upon extreme poverty. Cimon endeavoured 
to establish himself by a splendid yet politic liberality. To ward 
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against envy, and to secure his parly with the sovereign people, he 
made a parade of throwing down the fences of his gardens and 
orchards in the neighbourhood of Athens, and pernoitted all to 
partake of their produce: a table was daily spread at his house for 
the poorer citizens. In going about the city he was commonly 
attended by a large retinue, handsomely clothed; and if he met 
an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed one of his attendants to 
change cloaks with him. To the indigent of higher rank he was 
equally attentive, lending or giving money as he found their cir- 
cumstances required, and always managing his bounty with the 
utmost care that the object of it should not be put to shame. In 
bis youth, Cimon had affected a roughness of manners, and a con- 
tempt for the elegancies of life. In his riper years he became 
himself a model of politeness, patronized every liberal art, and 
studied to procure elegant, as well as useful indulgences for the 
people. By him were raised the first of those edifices, which, for 
want of a more proper name, we call porticoes, under whose mag- 
nificent shelter it became the delight of the Athenians to assemble, 
and pass their leisure in promiscuous conversation. The widely 
celebrated groves of Academus acknowledged him as the founder 
of their fame. In the wood, before rude and without, water, he 
formed commodious and elegant walks, and adorned them with 
running fountains. Nor was the planting of the agora, or great 
market place of Athens, with that beautiful tree the oriental plane, 
forgotten, as a benefit from Cimon. Ages after him his trees 
flourished, affording an agreeable and salutary shade to those who 
exposed their wares there, and to those who came to purchase 
them. Much, if not the whole of these things, we are given to 
understand, was done at his private expense. Those stores with 
which his victories had enriched the treasury, probably furnished 
the sums employed upon some of the public works executed under 
his direction. 

While with this politic and princely liberality Cimon en- 
deavoured io confirm his own interest, he was attentive to promote 
the general welfare, and to render permanent the superiority of 
Athens arhong the Grecian republics. The citizens of the allied 
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states grew daily more impatient of the requisitions regularly made, 
to take their turn of service on shipboard, and longed for unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of their homes. But, that the common in- 
terest still required the maintenance of a fleet, was a proposition 
that could not be denied, while the Persian empire existed, or 
while the Grecian seas offered temptation for piracy* Cimon 
therefore proposed that any commonwealth of the confederacy 
might compound for the personal service of its citizens, by fur- 
nishing ships, and paying a sum of money to thecommon treasury; 
and the Athenians would then undertake the manning of the 
fleet. The proposal was, at the moment, popular; most of the 
allies acceded to it, unaware of the consequences; for while they 
were thus depriving themselves of all maritime force to make that 
of Athens irresistible, they gave that ambitious republic claims 
upon them, which, as they might be made, could now also be en- 
forced, at its pleasure. 

Having thus at the same time strengthened themselves, and 
reduced to impotence many of the allied states, the Athenian go- 
vernment became less scrupulous of using force against any of the 
rest who should dispute its sovereign authority. The reduc- 
tion of Eion by the confederate arms under Cimon, had led to 
more information of the value of the adjacent country; where 
some mines of gold and silver, and a lucrative commerce with the 
surrounding Thracian hordes, excited their avidity. But the peo- 
ple of the neighbouring island of Thasus, anciently possessed of 
that commerce, insisted that these, when recovered from the com- 
mon enemy, should revert entire to them. The Athenians, assert- 
ing the right of conquest, claimed them as their own. The irri- 
tated Thasians renounced the confederacy. Cimon was com- 
manded to lead the confederate armament against them. The 
islanders venturing an action at sea, were defeated; and Cimon, 
debarking his forces on the island, became quicMy master of 
every thing but the principal town, to which he laid Siege. The 
^^thenians then hastened to appropriate that inviting iprritory on 
^e continent, by sending thither a colony of no lesi than ten 
thousand men. 
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The Tbasians had not originally trusted in their oivn strength 
alone for the hope of final success. Early in the dispute they 
had sent ministers to Lacedaemon, to solicit protection against th6 
oppression of Athens. The Lacedaemonian government was tak- 
ing measures secretly for invading Attica, when a sudden earth- 
quake overthrew the city of Sparta, and compelled them to con- 
fine all their attention at home. In consequence the besieged, 
having during three years obstinately resisted the power of the con- 
federacy, capitulated. Even then, the Thasians obtained terms, 
severe indeed, but by which they obviated the miseries of slavery 
to which the people of Grecian states, less able to defend 
themselves, were frequently reduced by Grecian arms. Their 
fortifications were destroyed; their ships of war were surrender- 
ed; they paid immediately a large sum of money, and bound 
themselves to an annual tribute; and they yielded all claim to 
the opposite continent, and the valuable mines, the object of the 
contest. 

Lacedaemon had been in the utmost confusion, and on the 
brink of ruin. The earthquake came suddenly at mid-day, 
with a violence before unheard of. The youths of the principal 
families, assembled in the gymnasium at the appointed hour 
for exercise, were in great numbers crushed by its fall: many 
of both sexes and of all ages were buried under the ruins of 
other buildings: the shocks were repeated; the earth opened in 
several places; vast fragments from the summits of Taygetus were 
tumbled down its sides: in the end, only five houses remained 
standing in Sparta, and it was computed that twenty thousand 
lives were lost. 

The first strokes of this awful calamity filled all ranks with 
the same apprehensions. But, in the continuance of it, that 
wretched multitude excluded from all participation in the pros- 
perity of their country, began to found hopes on its distress: a 
proposal obscurely made, was rapidly communicated, and the 
Helots assembled from various parts with one purposie, of putting 
their masters to death, and making the country their own. The 
ready foresight and prudent exertion of Archidamus, preserved 
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LacedsemoD. In the confusion of the first alarm, while some 
were endeavouring to save their most valuable effects from the 
ruins of the city, others flying various ways for personal safety, 
Archidamus collecting his friends and attendants about him, 
caused trumpets to sound to arras, as if an enemy were at band. 
The Lacedaemonians, universally trained to the strictest military 
discipline, obeyed the signal: arms were the only necessaries 
sought; civil rule, dissipated by the magnitude of the calamity, 
was most advantageously supplied by military order. The Helots^ 
awed by the very unexpected appearance of a regular army, in- 
stead of a confused and flying multitude, desisted from the medi- 
tated attempt; but quitting the city, spread over the country, and 
excited their fellows universally to rebellion. 

The greater part of those miserable men, whom the Lacedaemo- 
nians held in so cruel a^ bondage, were descendants of t^he Mes- 
senianS) men of the same blood with themselves. Memory of 
the wars of their ancestors, of their hero Aristomenes, and of 
the defence of Ithome, was not obsolete among them. They 
seized Ithome, and made it; their principal post, and so out- 
numbered the Lacedaemonians, that though deficiently armed, yet 
being not Without discipline acquired in attendance upon their 
masters in war, they were capable of being formidable even in 
the field. Nor was it thus only that rebellion was distressing. 
The Lacedaemonians, singularly ready and able in the use of 
arms, were equally helpless in almost every other business. 
Deprived of their slaves, they were nearly deprived of the meafis 
of subsistence; agriculture stopped, and mechanic arts ceased. 
Application was therefore made to the neighbouring allies for 
succour. Auxiliary troops came from Plataea. Thus reinforced, 
the spirited and weU directed exertions of Archidamus quickly 
so far reduced the rebelliou, that the insurgents reimaining ii^ 
arms were blockaded in Ithome. ]^ut the extraordinary qatural 
strength of that place, the desperate obstinacy of its defenders, 
and the deficiency of the assailants in the science of attack, giving 
reason to apprehend that the bu9ines£f vaight. not \^e, soqn accoia- 
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pushed, the Lacedaemonians sent to desire assistance from the 
Athenians. 

There was found at Athens a strong disposition to refuse the 
requisite aid. But Cimon prevailed upon his countrymen to take 
the general part; and a considerable body of forces marched 
under his command into Peloponnesus. On their arrival at the 
camp of the besiegers, an assault upon the place was attempted, 
but with so little success that recourse was again had to the old 
method of blockade. It was in the leisure j)f that inactive and 
tedious mode of attack, that those heart burnings arose which led 
finally to the fatal Peloponnesian war. All the prudence, and all 
the authority of Cimon could not prevent the vivacious spirit of the 
Athenians from exulting in the new pre-eminence of their country: 
wherever danger called, they would be ostentatiously forward to 
meet it; and superiority assumed, without a direct pretension to 
it, was continually appearing. The Spartan pride was offended 
by their arrogance; the Spartan gravity wps disturbed by their 
lively forwardness. Mistrust arose on one side; disgust became 
quickly manifest on, both. The Lacedaemonians shortly resolved 
to dismiss the Athenian forces. All the other allies were how- 
ever retained, and the Athenians alone returned home; so exas- 

, perated by this invidious distinction, that, 'on their arrival at 
Athens, the party adverse to Cimon proposed and carried a decree 
for renouncing the confederacy with Lacedsemon. An alliance 
with Argos, the inveterate enemy of Sparta, immediately fol- 

\ lowed; and soon after the Thessalians acceded to the new con- 

ifederacy. 
While Laced^emon was engaged with this dangerous insurrec- 
tion, a petty war took place in Peloponnesus, which affords one 
of the most remarkable among the many strong instances on re- 
cord, of the miseries to which the greater part of Greece was 
perpetually liable from the defects of its political system. Argos, 
the capital of Argolis, and indeed of Peloponnesus, lost its pre- 
eminence during the reign of the Perseidae and Pelopidae, princes, 
under whom Mycenae became the first city of Greece. Trifling 
causes kept up irritation and jealousy. The favourable oppor- 
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tunity afforded by the Helot rebellion, was eagerly seized by the 
Argians, for ridding themselves of neighbours, whom they consi- 
dered as rebellious subjects. With their whole force they suc- 
cessfully laid siege to Mycense. Reducing the surviving people 
to slavery, and dedicating a tenth of the spoil to the gods, they 
totally destroyed the town, which was never rebailt. 

At Athens, after the banishment of Themistocles, Cimon re- 
mained long in possession of a popularity which nothing could 
resist. His abilities, successes, and moderation, his connection 
with the aristocratic al interest, and his favour with the people, 
seemed altogether likely to infuse permanency and quiet to his 
administration. But in Athens, as in every free government, there 
was always a party adverse to that which had the direction of 
public affairs; matters had been for some time ripening for a 
change. Cimon had always professed himself friendly to the 
Lacedaemonians, and an admirer of their institutions. His par- 
tiality had gone so far, as to induce him to name his eldest son 
Lacedaemonius. These circumstances were now turned to his 
disadvantage; a favourable moment was seized, while the popular 
mind was heated; the ostracism was proposed and carried; and 
by his banishment the party in opposition to him became fully pos- 
sessed of the government. 

It was not indeed by ordinary men, that Cimon was removed 
from his situation at the head of the commonwealth. The osten- 
sible head of the party was Ephialtes, but Pericles, son of Xan- 
thippus, had lately been gaining a superiority in popular estima- 
tion. Pericles possessed extraordinary advantages from nature 
and from fortune. His father had distinguished himself in the 
command in the Athenian forces on the glorious day of Mycale. 
He married Agariste, niece of Bleisthenes, chief of the Alcmae- 
onidae family. Their son, born with uncommon abilities, was 
educated under the ablest of those fathers of science and fine taste, 
who at this time arose in Athens. In his youth, arms employed 
his active hours, and science was the pursuit of his leisure. But 
when, Aristrides being dead, Themistocles banished, and Cimon 
generally absenton military command, no superior man remained 
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to take the lead in the popular assembly, Pericles was induced to 
show himself. His powers of eloquence far exceeded those of 
any orator of his age. He had taken a part in the prosecution 
instituted against Cimon, on his return from the conquest of Tha- 
sus: yet the moderation with which he conducted himself in it, 
showed private esteem in the midst of political opposition. The 
jbanishment by ostracism being reputed not a punishment, or, at 
least, no disgrace, he did not scruple to concur in the proposal, so 
fatal to the Athenian constitution, for contracting the powers, and 
reducing the dignity of the court of Areopagus. Ephialtes was 
the instrument to bring forward the measure. What Ephialtes 
proposed, the people willed, and it was done: the more important 
of those causes which, by the constitution of Solon, were cog- 
nizable by the court of Areopagus only, were in future to be 
brought before the assembly of the people; and that assembly 
was to direct without controul, issues from the public treasury. 
This was the finishing stroke to form at Athens that union of all 
the powers of government, legislative, executive, financial, and 
judicial, in the same hands which constitutes, according to 
Montesquieu, the essence of despotism; and hence the term 
tyrant was, even in that age, applied to the assembled Athenian 
people. 

An individual despot has generally his favourites, who govern 
him, but a despotic multitude must necessarily have its favourites 
to guide its measures. The favourite of the multitude then be- 
comes the real despot, whence, among the Greeks, demagogues 
were so frequently qualified with the title of tyrant. Under the 
direction of Ephialtes, Pericles, and other leading men, increased 
pay was given to the people for attendance upon the general as- 
semblies and the courts of judicature: amusements the most ele- 
gant were provided for their leisure; the sublime dramas of 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the jocose satire of the 
comic poets, were alternately exhibited in magnificient theatres; 
the religious festivals were increased in number, and celebrated 
with new splendor: on days of business the pay for attending the 
courts and assemblies fed the many; on holidays they feasted on 
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the numerous victims of the sacrifices. But to support the in- 
creased expenses, new supplies were necessary. The command- 
ing power of the Athenian people, and the depression of the allies, 
were thought now so finely established, that the former might 
exercise, and the latter must endure any degree of tyranny. Not 
only, therefore, the common treasury of the confederacy was re- 
moved from Delos to Athens, but the moderate assessment of 
Aristi :es, to which all the allies had cheerfully submitted, was 
greatly advanced. To the tribunals of Athens recourse must be 
had if any dispute arose; and hence new profit, new power, and 
very flattering distinction to even the meanest of the Athenian 
people, before whom the causes were brought, but of most grievous 
humiliation and oppression to the allies. 

These circumstances superinduced new necessity for main- 
taining the navy in vigour. But to be maintained in vigour it must 
be employed: and it was highly desirable. that it should be em- 
ployed so as to bring new gratification to the people, and at the 
same time to acquire something toward the expence of its own 
maintenance. Cyprus appeared at present the most inviting 
object, and a fleet of two hundred trireme gallies was sent thither 
under Charitimis. But shortly a more alluring field of action 
presented itself. 

In the relaxation of the Persian government during the last 
years of Xerxes, and the confusion which followed his death, Ina- 
ras, chief of some African tribes, on the western borders of Egypt, 
engaged the greater part of that rich country in rebellion. But 
when the empire became again settled under Artaxerxes, appre- 
hensive that he should be unable to withstand its collected force, 
which would probably be soon directed against him, he looked 
around for foreign alliance. The little Athenian commonwealth 
commanding the navy of the Grecian confederacy, was, at this 
time, by far the first maritime power in the world ; and the diffi- 
culty of approach to Egypt by land, made a maritime ally of great 
importance to Inarus. He therefore sent to Athens proposals of 
alliance; offering very advantageous returns for, assistance to com- 
plete the deliverance of Egypt, from the Persian dominion. There, 
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it was hoped, victories'inight be obtained to rival those of Cimon; 
which through the ransom of wealthy prisoners, the spoils of 
Persian camps, and the produce of Thracian mines, had wonder- 
fully enriched individuals, and filled the public treasury. Cha- 
ritimus therefore was ordered to lead the whole force under his 
command, from Cyprus to the Nile. His rapid success appeared 
at first to justify the enterprize; all yielded before him, till he ar- 
[ rived at Memphis, the capital of Lower Egypt, which prepared 

i' for a vigorous defence. 
The Greeks both coveted and dreaded maritime situations. 
Solicitous for communication with the sea, they nevertheless ge- 
nerally avoided to place their towns, but especially a town the seat 
of a government, immediately on the shore. Athens was five 
miles from its port. But thus while one danger was obviated, 
another was incurred. An enemy suj^erior in the fields though 
[ unable to force either city or port, might put both in danger, and 
especially distress the city by stopping communication between 
I them. Athens was peculiarly liable to this inconvenience, since 
it was become an imperial city; because to maintain empire, a 
large part of the strength of the city must be often on distant service. 
For a long course of years after the banishment, and even after 
the death of Themistocles, the spirit of that great man seemed to 
[• animate the Athenian councils. His ideas for ensuring safety, for 
p acquiring power, and extending dominion, continued to be carried 
\ into execution. In prosecution of them, a very great, and very 
[ costly work, had been sometime since begun; no less than to unite 
[the city with its ports, by strong fortifications, which might secure 
\ the communication against any interruption from an enemy. A 
t wall was conducted to Fbalerum,the distance about four miles, and 
[ another to Piraeus five miles, with towers at proper intervals. 
[Thus Athens and Piraeus came to be often distinguished by the 
I names of the upper and the lower town, as two parts only of the 
f same city. This great work was completed in the year 465. B. C. 
I Confident now in their strength, the Athenian government re- 
[ solved to prosecute offensive operations against their Peloponnesian 
'' enetnies. Tolmides, with a strong squadron under his command, 
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burnt the Lacedaemonian naval arsenal at Gythium, and pro- 
ceeding into the Corinthian gulph, debarked his forces, defeated 
the Sicyonians in an action by land, and took the town of Chalcis, 
a Corinthian settlement on the coast of iBtolia. It was not till 
the tenth year of the blockade oflthome, that the Helots there bad 
been induced to capitulate; and they obtained, at last, liberty for 
themselves and their families; upon condition, however, that they 
should finally quit Peloponnesus. Tolmides collected those fugi- 
tives, and settled them at Naupactus on the northern shore of the 
Corinthian gulph, which he conquered from the Ozolian Locrians. 
There with the revived name of Messenians, which they had and 
never entirely lost, forming a republic of free citizens under the 
protection of Athens, they became once more numbered among 
the Grecian people. 

While success was so generally attending the Athenians within 
Greece, their forces engaged in the distant operations in Egypt, 
were experiencing a variety of fortune. Grecian valour and 
Grecian discipline at first so overbore the efforts of oriental arms, 
that the Persian government was at a loss what to oppose to them. 
The measure taken marks very strongly what may be the weak- 
ness of despotic empire, while its territory and population are 
immense. Megabazus was sent with a large sum of money to 
Lacedsemon, to endeavour to obtain by bribes the alliance of that 
little republic, and procure the invasion of Attica by a Pelopon- 
nesian arjaiy. It tells very highly to the honor of the Spartan 
government of the time, from an Athenian writer almost cotem- 
porary, that Sparta was not to be bribed to a measure, to which 
resentment, ambition, and political interest, contributed so power- 
fully to incite. Megabazus, after having spent a part of his 
treasures uselessly, returned with the remainder into Asia, without 
having in any degree accomplished bis purpose. 

Then at last measures more consonant to the former dignity of 
the empire were taken for the recovery of Egypt. A very nume- 
rous army was assembled on the confines of Cilrcia and Syria; 
and a fleet was prepared in Phoenicia, and the other maritime pro- 
vinces. Megabazus, or Megabysus, son of Zopyrus, head of one 
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efthe great families of Persia, was appointed to the command in 
chief. The spring and summer were employed in collecting 
troops; the autumn and winter in the endeavour to restore discipline 
and skill in arms among them. In the following spring Megabjzus 
led them inlo Egypt. His measures appear to have been judicious, 
and correspondent success followed. The Egyptians venturing a 
battle, were defeated. The little army of Greeks, compelled to 
raise the siege of Memphis, for the white castle still held out 
against them, retired into an island of the Nile, called Prosopitis, 
where their fleet joined them. In this strong situation, their 
valour and discipline defied the Persian assaults. Wealth and 
number^, however, under able management, may supply great de- 
ficiencies. Forming dikes, and cutting water courses, Megabyzus 
drained the channel in which the Athenian galleys lay; and while 
be thus made the fleet useless, he laid the little army open to wide 
attack. Thus after a siege of eighteen months he took Prosopitis; 
a part of the Grecian troops forcing their way through Libya, 
escaped to Cyrene; but the greater part perished. Inarus the 
mover of the war, betrayed by his followers, was put to death by 
crucifixion; and Egypt submitted again to the Persian dominion. 

The misfortunes of the Athenian arms in this part of the world 
did not close here. Fifty trireme galleys, going to Egypt, to re- 
lieve an equal number of the fleet there, entered the Mendesian 
mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what had happened. The Phoe- 
nician fleet attacked them with superior force in the river, while 
the Persian army assisted from the shore: a few ships forced their 
way to sea, and escaped, but the greater part were destroyed or 
taken. Such was the conclusion of the Athenian enterprize 
against Egypt, when it had been carried on six years. 

Meanwhile the Athenian leaders bad a most arduous office to 
sustain; the administration of what has bjeen called an empire, but 
an empire without any regular constitution; held together partly 
by force,' partly by accidental circumstances; the capricious popu- 
lace of Athens being the sovereign, while a large majority of the 
principal men Were in opposition; and a war was to be conducted 
against a confederacy, whose land force far exceeded theirs. 
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The opposition, which looked to Cimon, though in exile, as if^. 
chief, was certainly powerful, and the circumstances of a story 
related by Plutarch, if founded in truth, would not a little increase 
its weight. When the Athenian forces marched to meet the 
liacedsemonian army at Tanagra, Cimon met them where they 
passed the Attic border; and, the law of his exile n6t absolutely 
forbidding, desired to join his countrymen as a volunteer. His 
request, however, was denied, and he was ordered to quit the 
camp; but before he departed, be had opportunity to communicate 
with his friends among the troops, whom he earnestly exhorted to 
prove, by their behaviour in the battle to ensue, the falsehood of 
the charge in which they were in some degree involved with him. 
Accordingly a band of a hundred pledged themselves to one ano- 
ther not to fly; and when the army was routed, they continued to 
fight around the panoply of Cimon, which they had carried into 
the field as their banner, till they were killed to a man. It would 
be difficult then any longer to contend, that Cimon, or the friends 
of Cimon, were enemies to their country. But whatever may 
have been* their motives, a coalition of the principal men, it is 
evident, was efiected; and Pericles himself moved the decree for 
the recall of Cimon, after the expiration of only five years of the 
term of his banishment. 

Cimon was at this time living on the lordship, his paternal in- 
heritance, in theThracian Chersonese; but he did not refuse him- 
self to the call of his country. Nor was the expectation of advan- 
tage from his return disappointed. His liberality seems to have 
been met with corresponding liberality by the chiefs who had beea 
his political adversaries, and a calm ensued in the administration 
of the commonwealth. Cimon was connected by hospitality 
with the Lacedaemonian state. The lead in the negociation ob 
the part of Athens being committed to him, a cessation of hostilities 
was quickly agreed upon. But all interests among the numerous 
republics concerned as allies of Lacedsemon, were not so easily 
reconciled. Three years of intermitted war elapsed before any 
treaty with the Peloponnesian confederacy could be concluded; 
and then nothing more was efiected than a truce for fivC.yesirs. 
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^ Such a pause was very advantageous for Athens. In the leisure 
of the five years truce; a third long wall was added to the former 
two, passing between them to the middle harbour Munychia. 
Thenceforward should an enemy force either of the outer walls^ 
the city would still have secure communication with one of its 
harbours, either the northernmost, Phalerum, or the more important 
one on the south, Piraeus. Pericles was the orator who under- 
took to persuade the people to pass the decree directing this labo- 
rious and expensive work. 

The deficiency of the commonwealth in cavalry was also taken 
into consideration. The order of knights, or horse soldiers, was 
old at Athens; but as a military establishment it had fallen into In- 
significancy. Under the joint administration of Cimon and Pericles, 
the order was restored to credit, and efficacy: a body of three hun- 
dred horse was established, and the Athenian cavalry was valued, 
especially as a defensive body, for its superior efficacy in protecting 
the fields against the plunder and waste, which were so commonly 
principal objects of Grecian invading armies. But possibly the 
coalesced leaders, in restoring the order of knights, had moreover 
a view to its fitness for awing and repressing civil turbulence, so 
apt to break out where every individual of the people, flattered 
himself that he was a sovereign. 

Nearly at the same time another addition was made to the mili- 
tary strength of the republic, perhaps, not wholly without also a 
similar political view. Many circumstances occur in the course 
of Grecian history, showing the truth of that observation of Aristo* 
tie, which might appear on first view a paradox, that democracy 
and tyranny are very nearly related. Among the Greeks it was 
reckoned a common distinction between legitimate monarchy, 
and tyranny, that kings had subjects for the guard of their person, 
tyrants preferred foreigners. But we have formerly observed 
that the armed attendants of the magistrates of Athens, were fo* 
reign slaves, generally Scythians, whence Scythian came to be the 
common title of those armed attendants. Three hundred Scy- 
thian bowmen were now bought for the use of the republic A 
valuable addition probably to the military force; they would, how'^ 
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ever, perhaps sfill more strengthen the arm of the civil magif- 
trate. 

But so large a proportion of the Athenian people had now been 
so long accustomed to subsist by war, whether from pay or from 
plunder, that the cessation of hostilities filled the city with a very 
inconvenient number of men, little disposed, and most of them 
little able, to earn a livelihood by peaceful industry: all, however, 
proud of the dignity of Athenians, citizens proud of their services 
to their country, and ready to claim support and reward suitable 
to that imaginary dignity, and to those services which they would 
not estimate below their worth. The inconvenience, or at least 
some degree of it, was common among the Grecian states; and 
the ordinary resource of the powerful, was to send out colonies. 
Clmon's Thracian lordship in the Chersonese afforded an opportu- 
nity advantageous at the same time perhaps to the republic, and 
to himself. Of particulars, however, we are no farther informed, 
than that a squadron of fifty trireme galleys, under the command 
of Pericles, conveyed a thousand families of Athenian citizens, to 
whom lands were allotted, to that rich peninsula. Tolmides con- 
ducted an equal nuniber, whether of Athenians to Naxos, or of 
Naxians to Eubcea, does not clearly appear. 

But such was become the constitution of the Athenian common- 
wealth, such the temper of the people, and such the consequent 
difficulties to be contended with in the endeavour to preserve quiet 
at home, that, as soon as peace was established by the con- 
clusion of the five years truce, Cimon concurred in the pur- 
pose of turning the spirit of enterprize once more to foreign con- 
quest, and exertion against the common enemy; in the hope so 
to prevent brooding faction at Athens, and brooding war within 
Greece. With this view he resumed the design of adding Cy- 
prus to that dominion, which, under the title of confederacy, the 
Athenian commonwealth held over so large a portion of the Greek 
nation. A fleet of two hundred trireme gallies was equipped, of 
which he took the command. Of these he detached sixty lo 
Egypt; having in view, apparently, to distract the attention of 
the Persian government, rather than to pursue any romantic pur- 
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pose of conquest there. With his remaining force he laid siege ta 
Citium in Cyprus; but in the camp before that place, to the great 
misfortune of Athens ancj of Greece, he died. Forseeing, it is 
said, both his own end, and the necessity of abandoning the enter- 
prize, he gave suitable directions to those in trust about him, with 
a requisition that his death should be concealed, and orders still 
issued in his name, as if he was living. In passing by Salamis, 
the fleet was attacked by the Persian fleet, composed of squadrons 
from Phoenicia, Cilicia, and Cyprus, which it defeated. The 
army breaking up its camp before Citium, and marching along 
the coast to meet the fleet, was also attacked, and also gained a 
victory. The whole armament returned to Attica. The relics 
of Cimon, carried to Athens, were buried there; and a magnifi- 
cient monument was erected to his memory, which remained with 
the name of Cimoneia, to Plutarch's time. 

Great as the military character of Cimon was, his wisdom, in- 
tegrity, moderation, conciliating temper, and the influence which 
enabled him to lead his fellow countrymen in the paths of wis- 
dom, integrity and moderation, were found to be the qualities for 
which his loss was most to be regretted. Others could command 
fleets and armies, but others could not equally direct the military 
spirit of Greece from discord and civil war. After Cimon, for a 
long time, nothing great was done, or even attempted against the 
barbarians; but the Greeks turned their arms against one another, 
to the great advantage of Persia, and to the unspeakable injury 
of Greece. 

Divided among so many little republics, each necessarily jealous 
of the others, public and private rights in constant danger, and every 
citizen, therefore, always ready with arms, the Greek nation was 
singularly framed to be formidable to all around, if it could be 
united in steady confederacy; and otherwise to be always lacerat- 
ing and preying upon itself. In Lacedsemon, under the conside- 
ration of her diminished authority and lowered rank among the 
Grecian people, some uneasiness of the public mind would be na- 
tural, and this could not but be heightened by a view of the rapid 
progress Athens had made in power, with indications of ambition 
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holding correspondent growth. In these circumstanees a dispate 
arose among some communities of little weight themselves, involv- 
ing, nevertheless, matter of such deep interest, as imperiously to- 
require the interposition of the more powerful states. 

The common federal government of the several towns of the 
province of Phocis, had long been the guardian of the temple and 
oracle and treasury of Delphi. The Delphian citizens now claim* 
ed that important office, to the exchision of the other Phocians, 
and resort to arms was threatened. Instead of calling for the 
common support of the Greeks, the Lacedaemonians took upon 
themselves to decide the cause; and sending a military force into 
Phocis, they put the Delphians into possession of the temple. The 
Delphians then with ready gratitude passed a decree, granting to 
Laceda)mon the honour of the promanteia, or precedency in the 
consultation of the oracle; and caused it to be engraved on the 
forehead of a brazen statue of a wolf consecrated in the temple. 
So arbitrary an exertion of authority by the Lacedaemonians in 
what was esteemed, beyond all things, a common concern of the 
Greek nation, could tiot fall to excite indignation at Athens, 
since Phocis was among its allies. An army was ordered into 
Phocis, and the command committed to Pericles. Thus what the 
Greeks called a sacred war was kindled: but the Lacedaemonian 
troops being gone, the Delphians felt their inability to resist, and 
no bloodshed seems to have ensued. Pericles restored the supre* 
macy of the temple and its appendages to the Phocian people, who 
immediately passed a decree, giving the promanteia to Athens, 
and caused it to be engraved on the side of the same brazen wolf, 
whose forehead bore the decree of the Delphian citizens in fisivour 
of Lacedaemon. No immediate measures of resentment seem to 
have followed. 

We may fix upon this point as the era of the most extensive 
power of the Athenian commonwealth. On the continent of 
Greece it commanded Megaris, Locris, Phocis, and the territory 
of Naupactus. In Peloponnesus, an Athenian garrison held^Troe- 
zen; Athenian influence governed all Achaia, properly so called; 
and even Argos was but a subordinate ally. The large and ifuit- 
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ful island of Eubcea, separated only by a narrow strait, had long 
been an appendage of Attica; and all the other islands of the 
^gean sea, except Melus and Thera, and part of Crete, most of 
the Cfrecian cities of Asia Minor, and all those of Thrace, the 
Hellespont, and the Propontis, acknowledged the sovereignity of 
the Athenian people. 

Had the government of Athens been so constituted as to be 
capable of a wise and steady administration, men were not want- 
ing, qualified by abilities and by information, to direct the business 
of an empire. While Cimon lived, Pericles was contented to be 
the second person of the republic; and harmony subsisting between 
them, the disposition to party violence, among inferior men, was 
restrained by their influence; and the aristocratical and democratical 
interests were held in unusual union. But all would not be equally 
pleased with the suspension of party distinctions, which, of neces- 
sity, admitted some to situations that would have been the lot of 
others, had either party ruled alone. On Cimon's death, some of 
his principal adherents could ill brook the ascendency, which su- 
perior talents, and superior popularity gave at once to Pericles: 
they would have one of their own party still at the head of the 
affairs of the republic. Thucydides, son of Milesius, brother- 
in-law of Cimon, to whom they looked in preference, was, indeed, 
a person well entitled to high consideration. His birth, his family 
alliances, his conduct through life, his public estimation, all were 
advantageous, and he was not without military reputation; though 
more known as an experienced statesmen, and an able speaker. 
Apparently he was of himself disposed to liberality in politics, but, 
unfortunately, without sufficiently possessing Cimon^s firmness to 
resist, or influence to repress the imprudent heat, or interested a-^bi- 
tion of political associates. A war of oratory ensued; of which little 
account remains except an anecdote, marking the extraordinary 
powers of Pericles, and the candid acknowledgement of them by 
Thucydides: " When I wrestle with Pericles," he said, " if I 
throw him ever so decidedly, he can persuade the spectators that 
he threw me." The aristocratical and democratical interests were 
thus anew divided. 
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Never was liberality in administration more wanted than now, 
for holding the many states, which were in subjection to Athens, 
in any degree attached. For the Athenian people, less than 
thirty thousand families, to coerce all by their own strength, was 
obviously impossible. But every unbalanced government must 
be jealous; and democracy is even beyond all other governments 
naturally jealous. In the ordinary course of things, when, after 
a critical contest in any republic, the aristocratical party prevailed, 
they expelled only the leaders of the lower people, with a few of 
the more turbulent of their followers, whom they sometimes sold 
into foreign countries for slaves, and the rest they held under a 
severe subjection. But if the democratical party obtained the 
superiority, they often expelled all the men of rank and property 
whom they did not kill, and shared among themselves their houses, 
estates, slaves, and whatever other effects they could seize. In 
all the many republics where Athenian influence now extended, 
the democratical party was supported by Athenian patronage, and 
held all the powers of government. 

Through such circumstances Greece always swarmed with 
exiles; and those unhappy men were perpetually watching op- 
portunities to effectuate a revolution, which might restore them to 
their country. The impossibility of exact discrimination, always 
lefl them some friends in their respective cities; and thus the 
foundation of sedition was ever ready. Those Boeotians who had 
^been banished in consequence of the Athenian conquest, made 
themselves masters of Orchomenos, Chaeronea, and some smaller 
towns of Boeotia. Hopeless of being permitted to retain quiet 
possession, necessity not less than inclination, incited them to 
pus^efor farther advantages by hostile exertions against the neigh- 
bouring country. The Athenian government prepared an army 
to reduce them, composed chiefly of allies, with only one thousand 
heavy armed Athenians. Tolmides was appointed to the com- 
mand. Chaeronea was taken: those men of the best families and 
principal influence in Boeotia, who had held it, were condemned 
to slavery, and a garrison was put in the place. But, in the mean- 
time, exiles from various parts, Boeotians and others, had assembled 
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in great numbers at Orchomenos; a powerful army was thus 
collected: the Athenian forces returning towards Attica, were at- 
tacked near Chaeronea. Toimides was killed, his array com- 
pletely defeated, and almost every surviving Athenian made 
prisoner. 

The consequence of this misfortune was one, among many in- 
stances, of an inherent weakness in the governments of the little 
Grecian republics. Few Athenian families were totally unin- 
terested in the prisoners taken at Cbseronea; and the administration 
could ill avoid sacrificing public advantage to private feelings. 
But in addition to the fermentation within the state, circumstances 
were threatening without. To gratify the people, with the re- 
covery of their captive relations and friends, and to prevent, as far 
as possible, a combination of enemies, which might endanger the 
remaining dependencies of the commonwealth, the Athenian ad- 
ministration hastily concluded a treaty with the Boeotians; accor- 
ding to which they evacuated immediately whatever they still held 
in Boeotia, and surrendered ail claim upon that rich bordering 
province, apparently the most desirable of all possible additions to 
the Athenian dominion. 

Even thus the apprehended evils were not entirely obviated. 
The success of the Boeotians had encouraged others to follow their 
example. Eubcea, the nearest and most important of the trans- 
marine dependencies pf Athens, revolted. An army was now put 
under the command of Pericles, who hastened to that island. He 
was scarcely landed there, when intelligence arrived at Athens, 
that the Megarians, having renewed their connexion with Corinth, 
had risen upon the Athenian garrison in Megara, overpowered it, 
and put all to the sword, except those who could make their 
retreat into Nisasa; and this information was quickly followed by 
the still more alarming news, that the Lacedaemonians were pre- 
paring for an invasion of Attica, with the whole force of their 
confederacy. The death of Toimides, and the distress of the 
commonwealth, concurred to put all the powers of government 
into the hands of Pericles. That able statesman and general 
immediately led back his forces from Euboea, and defeating the 
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Megarians with their allies, compelled them to confine themselres 
within their walls. 

The Peloponnesian invasion did not take place till the followiDg 
spring. A very formidable army then marched. The command 
was nominally committed to Plistonax, who was so young, that 
Cleandrides was joined with him, as the adviser of his inexpe- 
rience. The army entered Attica, ravaged the Thrasian plain, 
and encamped near Eleusis. Pericles, with the whole force of 
Athens, took a station over against them; but considering thatabattie 
lost might in existing circumstances be fatal to the commonwealth; 
and that delay, the ordinary resource of defensive war, would 
endanger all its dependencies, he had recourse to policy; and it 
was commonly supposed, that he succeeded in an attempt to bribe 
Cleandrides. Without any apparent cause the Peloponnesian 
army retreated into the peninsula, and the allies were dismissed, 
as if the purpose of the expedition had been accomplished. Such 
dissatisfaction ensued in Lacedaemon, that Cleandrides took alarm, 
and fled. In his absence, capital condemnation was pronounced 
against him; and the young king himself being called into judg- 
ment, a fine was imposed upon him to such an amount, that, being 
unable to discharge it, he also quitted his country. Pericles, in 
the usual report of the expenses of his command, stated ten talents, 
about ten thousand dollars, as employed for a necessary purpose, 
without expressing what. Secret-service money was not, it seems, 
commonly allowed to Athenian generals; and it is mentioned as 
an instance of singular confidence in Pericles, that the Athenian 
people permitted that article to pass unquestioned. 

The Peloponnesian army being gone, Pericles again transported 
his forces into Euboea, and quickly reduced the whole island. The 
Histiaeans were expelled, and their territory was apportioned 
among Athenian families; who, according to the usual method of 
the Greeks, became the garrison, while their slaves cultivated the 
lands. The rest of the Euboeans were admitted to a capitulation, 
by which their estates, and the municipal administration of their 
towns were preserved to them. 

The experienced insecurity of that command which the Athe- 
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nian people held over so many other little republics, now induced 
their leaders to seek an accommodation with the Peloponnesians. 
Before the end of the winter after the invasion of Attica, a truce 
was concluded for the term of thirty years. The conditions appear 
very disadvantageous to Athens. Boeotia was already lost ; the 
city of Megara was lost ; but the Athenians yet held the Megarian 
ports of Nisaea and Pegaea; they had still a garrison in the Pelo- 
ponnesian city of Trxzen; and the Peloponnesian province of 
Achaia, was in their interest. All these were given up, and the 
garrisons withdrawn. Such concessions, without any equivalent, 
sufficiently mark the sense which the Athenian administration had 
of the tottering fabric of the republic; and of the necessity for the 
leisure of peace to confirm that command which remained to the 
commonwealth, over so many islands, and so many transmarine 
states and colonies. 

The train of distressing circumstances following the defeat of 
Tolmides, concurred, with the various successes of the new ge- 
neral, to ruin the aristocraticai interest at Athens; and, the opposite 
interest obtaining a decisive superiority in the popular assembly, 
Thucydides, son of Milesuas, the head of the aristocraticai party, 
was banished by ostracism. Thus the opening, was made for 
Pericles to acquire that absolute sway over the Athenian common- 
wealth and its dependencies, which he held with little interruption 
till his death, and which gave occasion to Cicero to entitle him 
Prince of Greece. 
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Affairs of Greece from the thirty years truce^ to the Pelopon- 
nesian war^ with the early history of Macedonia. 

Athens now rested six years unengaged in hostility; a longer 
interval of perfect peace, than she had known in the preceding 
half century. It is a wonderful phenomenon in the history of 
mankind, that during a period of turbulence in a little common- 
wealth, whose whole population in free subjects amounted scarcely 
to thirty thousand families, arts, science, fine taste, and politeness, 
should have risen to that perfection, which has made Athens the 
admiration of the world, through all succeeding ages. 

Much of her celebrity was owing to Pericles. The instructors 
of his youth, and the friends of his riper years, were of the first 
grade among his cotemporaries. Nor must the celebrated Aspasia 
be omitted in the enumeration of those to whom Pericles was in- 
debted for the cultivation of his mind. 

With uncommon beauty, were joined in Aspasia still more un- 
common talents; and with a mind the most cultivated, manners so 
decent, that in her more advanced years, not only Socrates pro- 
fessed to have learned eloquence from her, but the ladies of Athens 
used to accompany their husbands to her house for the instruction 
of her conversation. Pericles became her passionate admirer, 
and she attached herself to him during his life: according to Plu- 
tarch, he divorced his wife to marry her. 

Policy united with natural inclination, to induce Pericles to 
patronize the arts, and to call forth their finest productions, for 
the admiration and delight of the community. The Athenian 
. people were the despotic sovereign ; Pericles the favourite and 
kiinister, whose business it was to indulge the sovereign's ca- 
prices, that he might direct their measures. That fine taste which 
he eminently possessed, was in some degree general among the 
Athenians; and the gratification of it was one mean by which be 
retained his influence. Works were undertaken of stupendous 
magnitude, and in form and grace inimitable; all calculated for 
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the accommodation, or in some way for the gratification, of the 
multitude. Phidias was superintendant of the works: under him 
many architects and artists were employed, of whose labors relics, 
after the lapse of more than two thousand years, still exhibit the 
perfection of design and even of workmanship. 

The perfection of the art of sculpture was accompanied with 
similar excellence in the sister art of painting. At the same time, 
the chaste sublimity of the great tragic poets iBschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, and that extraordinary mixture of the most elegant 
satire, with the grossest buffoonery, called the old comedy, were 
alternately exhibited in immense theatres, at the public expence, 
and for the amusement of the whole people. 

Thus captivating the Athenians by their relish for matters of 
taste, and their passion for amusement, Pericles confirmed his au- 
thority principally by his eloquence: but this was supported by 
unremitted assiduity in public business, and evident superiority of 
capacity for the conduct of it; but above all, by an ostentatious 
integrity. Thus the whole Athenian commonwealth, with its 
revenues, armies, fleets, islands, the sea, friends, and alliances 
with kings, and various potentates, and influence, that com- 
manded several Grecian states, and many barbarous nations, all 
were in a manner in his possession. While thus, during fifteen 
years, ruling the Athenian empire, so strict and scrupulous was 
his economy in his private affairs, that he neither increased nor 
diminished his paternal estate by a single drachma. 

One great point of his policy was to keep the people always 
either amused or employed. During peace, an exercising squad- 
ron of sixty tireme gallies was sent out for eight months in every 
year. Himself occasionally took the command, and sailing among 
the distant dependencies of the empire, settled disputes between 
them, and confirmed the power and extended the influence of 
Athens. He penetrated into the Euxine; and finding the distant 
Grecian settlement of Sinope divided between Timesileos, who 
affected the tyranny, and an opposing party, he left Lamachus 
with thirteen ships, and a body of land forces, with whose assist- 
ance to the popular side, the tyrant and those of his faction were 
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expelled. Their houses and property, apportioned into six hun- 
dred lots, were offered to so iiianv Athenian citizens; and volun- 
teers were not wanting to go upon such conditions to settle at 
Sinope. To disburden the government at home, by providing 
advantageous establishments in distant parts, for the poor and 
discontented among the sovereign citizens of Athens, was a policy 
often resorted to by this celebrated statesman. 

Plutarch has attributed to Pericles a nbble project, unnoticed 
by any earlier author, but worthy of his capacious mind. It was 
no less than to unite all Greece under one great federal govern- 
ment, of which Athens should be the capital. The religion of 
the country, though every town, and almost every family claimed 
something peculiar to itself, was yet that alone in which the Gre- 
cian people universally claimed one common interest. In the 
vehemence of public alarm during the Persian invasion, vows 
had been, in some places, made to the gods for sacrifices to an ex- 
tent beyond what the votaries, when blessed with deliverance, were 
able to perform; and some temples, destroyed by the invaders, were 
not yet restored. Taking these circumstances for his ground, 
Pericles proposed that a congress of deputies from every republic 
of the nation, should be assembled at Athens for the purpose, first, 
of enquiring concerning vows for the safety of Greece yet unper- 
formed, and temples injured by the barbarians not yet restored; 
and, then, of proceeding to concert measures for the lasting secu- 
rity of navigation in the Grecian seas, and for the preservation of 
peace by land also, between all the states composing the Greek 
nation. On the motion of Pericles, a decree of the Athenian 
people directed the appointment of ministers, to invite every Gre- 
cian state to send its deputies to the proposed congress. The 
citizens of the United States, who are acquainted with the opposi-' 
tion once made to the adoption of the present federal constitution 
of the United States, will be at no loss for the reasons which led 
to the failure of this wise project of Pericles, though no informa- 
tion on the subject has descended to us from the ancients. 

From the want of such a union as Pericles had projected, 
when war began any where, though among the most distant set- 
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tiements of the Grecian people, the extent of it could not be fore- 
seen. A dispute between two Asiatic states of the Athenian 
confederacy, led Athens into a war which greatly endangered the 
truce made for thirty years, when six were scarcely elapsed. Mi- 
letus and Samos, claiming each the sovereignty ofPriene, asserted 
their respective pretensions by arms. The Milesians applied to 
Athens for redress. The Athenian government readily took cog- 
nizance of the cause; and such a requisition as might be expected, 
was accordingly sent to the Samian administration, to answer by 
deputies at Athens to the charges urged against them. The Sa- 
mians refused to send any deputies. A fleet of forty trireme gal- 
lies brought them to immediate submission; their government was 
changed to a democracy, in which those who had headed the op- 
position, of course took the lead. To ensure permanent acquies- 
cence from the aristocratical party, fifty men and fifty boys, of the 
first families of the island, were taken as hostages, and placed under 
an Athenian guard in the island of Lemnos. 

The lower people were unpleasant associates to these nobles. 
A number of them quitted the island, and applied to Pissuthnes, 
satrap of Sardis, from whom they found a favourable reception. 
At the same time they maintained a correspondence with those of 
their party remaining in Samos, and they engaged in their interest 
the city of Byzantium itself, a subject ally of Athens. Collecting 
then about seven hundred auxiliary soldiers, they crossed by night 
the narrow channels which separated Samos from the continent, 
and, being joined by their friends, they surprised and overpow- 
ered the new administration. Without delay they proceeded to 
Lemnos, and so well conducted their enterprize, that they carried 
off their hostages, together with the Athenian guard set over them. 
Thus encouraged, they prepared to prosecute their success by im- 
mediately undertaking another expedition against Miletus. 

Pericles, with nine others joined with him in command, has- 
tened to Samos with a fleet of sixty trireme gallies. Sixteen of 
these were detached, some to Chios and Lesbos, to require the 
assistance of the squadrons of those islands, the rest to the Carian 
coast, to look out for a Phoenician fleet in the Persian service, 
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which was expected to support the Samians. Pericles, with 
the remainiDg forty-four ships, met the Samian fleet of seventy, 
returning from Miletus, and defeated it. Being soon after joined 
by forty more gal lies from Athens, and twenty-five from Chios 
and Lesbos, he debarked his infantry on the island Samos, and 
laid siege to the city of the same name by land and sea. Intelli- 
gende meanwhile arriving, that the fleet from Phoenicia was ap- 
proaching, Pericles went with sixty of his gallies to Caunus in 
Caria; apparently apprehensive for his small squadron there. 
The Samians, under the conduct of the able Melissus, hastened 
to profit by his absence. Issuing unexpectedly from the har- 
bour with their fleet, they attacked the Athenian naval camp, de- 
stroyed the ships stationed as an advanced guard, and then de- 
feated the rest of the fleet. Becoming thus masters of the sea 
during fourteen days, they had all opportunity of carrying supplies 
into the town. 

Meanwhile, an assembly of deputies from the states of the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy was held at Sparta, to consider whether 
the aristocratical party in Samos shobld be protected in what, ac- 
cording to Grecian political tenets, was rebellion. The Corin- 
thians, yet weak from the consequences of their last war with 
Athens, principally decided the assembly to the rejection of the 
proposal. 

The Samians, thus disappointed, were weakly supported by the 
satrap, and the promised succour from Byzantium was delayed 
The return of Pericles, therefore, compelled them to confine them- 
selves within their harbour, and shortly a reinforcement arrived 
him, which might have enabled a less skilful commander to over 
bear opposition. The Samians made one vain attempt to cut off 
a part of this formidable naval force; and then capitulated: their 
ships of war were surrendered; their fortifications destroyed; 
they bound themselves to the payment of a sum of money by in- 
stalments for the expenses of the war; and gave hostages as pledges 
of their fidelity to the sovereign commonwealth of Athens. 

This rebellion, in the event, contributed to strengthen the au- 
thority of Athens over its dependencies. Pericles took occasion 
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from it to acquire fresh popularity. On the return of the arma- 
ment to Athens, the accustomed solemnities in honour of those 
who had fallen in the war, were performed with new splendour; 
and Pericles, in speaking the funeral oration, exerted the powen^ 
of his eloquence very highly to the gratification of the people. 
As he descended from the bema, even the women presentefu him 
with chaplets, an honour which was then held among the highest 
tokens of admiration, esteem, and respect. 

Peace prevailed during the next three years after the submis- 
sion of the Samians. But a wide-spreading fire was then kindled 
by a fatal spark, in an obscure corner of the country, which con- 
tinued long to rage with such unextinguishable fury, that the 
further history of Greece is chiefly a tale of calamities, which the 
nation, in ceaseless exertions of misdirected valour and genius, 
brought upon itself. 

The island of Corcyra, occupied in an early age by a colony 
from Corinth, became^ in process of time, too powerful to remain 
a dependency; and, becoming independent, was too near a neigh- 
bour, and too much engaged in the same course of maritime com- 
merce, not to be the rival and the enemy of its metropolis. It 
was common for the Grecian colonies, even when they acknow- 
ledged no political subjection, to pay a reverential regard to the 
mother country. At all public sacrifices and festivals, the citizens of 
the mother country were complimented with the precedency; and if 
a colony was to be sent out, it was usual to desire a citizen of the 
mother country for the leader. Thus it was supposed the gods of 
their forefathers would still be their gods, and extend their lasting 
protection to the settlement. 

Corcyra, already populous, had not yet entirely broken its con- 
nection with Corinth, when the resolution was taken by its go- 
vernment to settle a colony on the Illyrian coast. An embassy 
was therefore sent to desire a Corinthian for the leader. Phalius 
was accordingly appointed to that honour, and thus became the 
nominal founder of Epidamuus, which was, however, considered 
as a Corcyrsean, not a Corinthian colony. 
In process of time, Epidamnus, growing populous and wealthy, 
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followed the example of its mother country, asserted indepen^ 
dence and maintained the claim. Like most other Grecian cities 
it was, during many years, torn by sedition. The spirit of faction 
grew to such a height, that the comnionalty, at length, expelled 
all the higher classes of citizens* These finding refuge among 
the Illyrians, engaged with them in a predatory war which was 
unremittingly carried on against the city by land and sea. Nearly 
deprived of the means even of subsistence, the Epidamnians re- 
solved to request assistance from Corcyra. They ventured to 
desire nothing more than the mediation of their metropolis with 
their expelled fellow citizens, and protection against the barba- 
rians; but even this humble supplication was rejected. 

The Epidamnians, in great distress, determined to recur to the 
ancient resource of desponding states, the Delphian oracle. Send- 
ing a solemn deputation to Delphi, they put the question to the 
god, " Whether it would be proper for them to endeavour to ob- 
tain protection from Corinth, by acknowledging that city as their 
metropolis, and submitting themselves accordingly to its au- 
thority.'*" The response directed them in clear terms to do so; and 
a deputation was in consequence immediately sent to Corinth. 

The oracle encouraging, and the appearance of a fair claim 
seeming moreover to justify the opportunity for making an acquisi- 
tion of dominion, the Corinthians accepted the proposal of the 
Epidamnians. A number of adventurers were collected to 
strengthen the colony, and a body of Corinthian troops proceeded 
to Epidamnus. 

This interference of the Corinthians was warmly resented by 
the Corey rseans. Twenty- five triremes were immediately dis- 
patched with a requisition to the Epidamnians to receive their 
expelled fellow citizens, (for these had now been supplicating 
protection from Corcyra,) and to dismiss the Corinthian colonists, 
and garrison. This being refused, a reinforcement was sent te 
the squadron, which in conjunction with the expelled Epidam- 
nians, and (he neighbouring Illyrians, laid siege to the town. 

The Corinthian government was prepared to expect such mea- 
sures. As soon therefore as intelligence of them was received, a 
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proclamation was published, offeriDg the privileges of a citizen of 
Epidamnus to any who would go immediately to settle there, 
and also to any who would pay fifty drachmas towards the ex- 
pense of the expedition. Corinth abounded with rich and poor, 
and many were found to engage personally in the adventure, 
and many to pay for the chance of profit from the event. But 
Corinth had at this time only thirty ships of war; whereas Cor- 
cyra was able to put to sea near four times the number, being, 
next to Athens, the most powerful maritime state of Greece. 
Application was therefore made to the republics with which Co- 
rinth was most connected in friendship, for naval assistance, and 
thirty-eight ships were thus obtained. 

The Corinthians hastened to use the force they had collected. 
Their armament, consisting of seventy- five triremes, with two 
thousand beavy*armed infantry, proceeded for Epidamnus. Off 
Actium, the Corcyrsans, with eighty galleys, met the enemy, and 
gained a complete victory, destroying fifteen ships. Returning to 
Corcyra, they erected their trophy on the headland of Leucimne, 
and they immediately put to death ail ^heir prisoners, except the 
Corinthians, whom they kept in bonds. Epidamnus surrendered 
to their forces on the same day. 

The opportunities now open for revenge and profit were not 
neglected by the Corcyraeans. They first plundered the territory 
of Leucas, a Corinthian colony; they then burnt Cyllene, the na- 
val arsenal of Elis. Continuing nearly a year unopposed on the 
sea, there was scarcely an intermission of their smaller enter- 
prizes; by some of which they gained bootj, by others only gave 
alarm, but, by all together, greatly distressed the Corinthians and 
their allies. 

Since their misfortune ofi* Actium, the Corinthians had been un- 
remittingly assiduous in repairing their loss, and in preparing for 
revenge. Triremes were built; all necessaries for a fleet were 
largely collected; rowers were engaged wherever they could be 
obtained for hire, in any part of Greece. The Corcyraeans, in- 
formed of these measures, were uneasy, notwithstanding their past 
success, with the consrderation, that their commonwealth stood 
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single, while their enemies wei-e members of an extensive confc- 
deracj. In this state of things it appeared necessary to abandoB 
their ancient policy^ and to seek alliances. It was therefore de- 
termined to send an embassy to negociate alliance with Athens* 

A measure of this kind among the ancient commonwealths was 
unavoidably public; and this is one among the circumstances fa- 
vourable to ancient history which counterbalance the want of some 
advantages open to the historians of modern ages. Gazettes were 
then unknown; records and state writings were comparativelj 
few; party intrigues, indeed, abounded; but public measures 
were publicly decided. No sooner, then, was the purpose of the 
Corcyraeans known at Corinth, than ambassadors were sent to 
Athens to remonstrate against their preparations. 

The Athenian people were assembled to receive the two em- 
bassies, each of which, in presence of the other, made itg proposi- 
tion in a formal oration. The point to be determined was highly 
critical for Athens. A truce existed, but not a peace, with a con- 
federacy, inferior, indeed, in naval force, but far superior bj 
land; and Attica, a continental territory, was open to attack by 
land. The security of Athens rested principally on her raaritiBie 
superiority. But Corcyra was, next to Athens, the most power- 
ful by sea of the Grecian republics; and to prevent the accession 
of its maritime strength through alliance, or through conquest, to 
the Peloponnesian confederacy was highly important. It was 
little less than certain, that, in the present circumstances, an al- 
liance with Corcyra must lead to a rupture with the Peloponne- 
sians; and this consideration occasioned much suspense in the 
minds of the Athenians. Twice the assembly was held to de- 
bate the question. On the first day, the arguments of the Corin- 
thian ambassadors had so far effect, that nothing was decided: on 
the second, the question was carried for the alliance with Cor- 
cyra. 

The Athenian government, desirous to confirm their new alli- 
ance, yet still anxious to avoid a rupture with the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, had sent ten triremes to Corcyra under the command 
of Lacedaemonius, son of Cimon, but with orders not to fight un- 
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less a descent should be made on the island, or any of its towns 
should be attacked. The Corcyrseans, on receiving intelligence 
that the enemy was approaching, put to sea with a hundred and 
ten triremes, exclusive of the Athenian ships, and formed their 
naval camp on one of the small islets called Sybota. Their land 
forces, at the same time, with a thousand auxiliaries from Za- 
cynthus, encamped on the head land of Leucimne in Corcyra, 
labile the barbarians of the continent, long since friendly to Co- 
rinth, assembled in large numbers on the opposite coast 

The necessity among the ancients for debarking continually to 
encamp their crews, arose from the construction of their ships of 
war. To obtain swiftness in rowing, burden was excluded: in- 
somuch, that not only they could not carry any stock of provision, 
but the numerous crews could neither sleep, nor even eat conve* 
niently aboard. Moving in the night, the Corinthians with the 
dawn. perceived the Corcyrsean fleet approaching. Both prepar- 
ed immediately to engage. So great a number of ships had never 
before met in any action between Greeks and Greeks. The onset 
was vigorous, and the battle was maintained with much courage, 
but little skill. Both Corcyraean and Corinthian ships were 
equipped in the ancient manner. The decks were crouded with 
soldiers, some heavy armed, some with missile weapons. The 
action resembled a battle of infantry, rather than a sea fight. 
Once engaged, the number and throng of the vessels made free 
motion impossible. The event depended chiefly upon the heavy 
armed soldiers, who fought on the decks. Lacedasmonius, re-- 
strained by his orders from fighting, gave yet some assistance to 
the Corcyraeans, by showing himself wherever he saw them par- 
ticularly pressed, and alarming their enemies.* The Corcyraeans . 
were, in the left of their line, successful. But the Corinthians in 
the other wing gained an advantage, which became decisive 
through the imprudent forwardness of the victorious Corcyraeans. 
The Corinthians pressed their success,, the Corcyraeans fled, the 
Athenians became mingled among them, and, in the confusion of 
a running fight, acts of hostility unavoidably passed between the 
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Athenians and Corinthians. The Corcyraeans soon reached theur 
own shore, whither the conquerors did not think proper to 
follow. The Corinthians in the first moment of success gave 
no quarter; and, unaware of the disaster of the right of their fleet, 
in the hurry and confusion of the occasion, not easily distinguish- 
ing between Greeks and Greeks, inadvertently destroyed many 
of their friends. 

The Corcyrasans dreaded descents upon their island, and the 
ravage of their lands. The return of their squadron gave them 
new spirits. Lacedaemonius encouraged them with assurance that 
since hostilities had already passed, he would no longer scruple 
to afford them his utmost support;* and they resolved upon the 
bold measure of quitting their post, and again giving the enemy 
battle. This was offered, but no engagement took place. 

The Corinthians, after erecting a trophy at Sybota, on the con- 
tinent, sailed homeward. The Corey raeans, meanwhile, had gra- 
tified themselves with the erection of a trophy on the island 
Sybota, as a claim of victory, in opposition to the Corinthian 
trophy on the continent. The Athenian fleet returned home, and 
thus ended without any treaty, that series of actions, which is 
distinguished by the name of the Corcyrasan, or sometimes the 
Corinthian war. 

Great were the diflSculties of those, who desired to guide the 
sovereign people of Athens in the palhs of peace and moderation. 
The Corcyraean war was far too small an object for their glowing 
minds: Sicily, and the adjacent Italian shores, were fondly looked 
to for new enterprize. Nor was it intended to stop there. Where 
spoil allured, no difiiculty daunted; and the wild vision of con- 
quest was extended*from Calabria to Tuscany, and from Sicily to 
Carthage. Pericles endeavoured to repress this extravagant and 
dishonest ambition. 

The towns which the Athenians held under their authority 
on the northern shores of the iEgean sea, gave Athens a near in- 
terest in the affairs of Macedonia. That country, peopled by the 
same Pelasgian race, from whence the Greeks derived their origin> 
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and brought afterwards under the dominion of a Grecian colony, 
claimed also to be a part of Greece. 

The foundation of the Macedonian monarchy is ascribed by 
some to Perdiccas, but by others to Caranus. The founder of the 
Macedonian royal family was, according to every account, an Ar- 
give descended from Temenus, one of the Heraclidae, whence the 
princes of that family were commonly called Hemenidae. By 
a series of adventures he acquired command among the Mace- 
donians. 

The Macedonian name had its origin from Macedo, son of Ju- 
piter and ^thria. In the course of six or seven reigns, the Ma- 
cedonians extended their dominion over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Pieria, Bottioea, Mygdonia, part of Paeonia, Eordaea, 
Almopia, Anthemus, Grestonia, and Bisaltia, ail, together with 
iBmathia, or Macedonia proper, forming what acquired the name 
of Lower Macedonia, which extended from mount Olympus to the 
river Strymon. The people of some of these provinces were ex- 
terminated; others were admitted to the condition of subjects, and 
some reduced to slavery. 

Wars almost unceasing with savage neighbours, and frequent 
rebellions of conquered subjects, prevented the progress of civili- 
zation among the Macedonians; the weakness of the prince, and 
the wants of the people, concurred to encourage Grecian estab- 
lishments on the coast. 

Long before the establishment of the Athenian sovereignty over 
the islands and coasts of the ^gean sea, there had been a friendly 
connection between the commonwealth and the Macedonian kings. 
But differences afterwards arose. 

The town of Potidaea, critically situated on the isthmus which 
connects Pallene with the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, was 
a Corinthian colony, so far still dependent upon the mother coun- 
try, as to receive magistrates annually thence, yet, nevertheless, 
among the tributary allies of Athens. Perdiccas sent an offer to 
Corinth to assist in recovering Potidaea from the Athenian domi- 
nion. He sent, at the same time, to Lacedaemon, to propose alli- 
ance with that state, and he negociated, not only with the Poti- 
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dasans, but also with the Chalcidians and Bottioeans, subjects of 
Athens, in his neighbourhood, to induce them to revolt. 

The Athenian government informed of these transactions, judg« 
ed immediate precaution necessary for the preservation of their 
command on the northern shores of the ^gean sea. A squadron 
of thirty ships of war, was already preparing in the port of Piraeus, 
to be accompanied by a thousand heavy armed infantry, for the 
support of the Macedonian princes Philip and Derdas. Accord- 
ing to that despotic authority, then, which the Athenian people 
assumed over the Grecian states of their alliances, peremptory 
orders were sent to the Potidseans to demolish their fortifications 
on the side of Pallene, to give hostages for the security of their 
fidelity, and to send away their Corinthian magistrates, and re- 
ceive no more. The Potidaeans, very averse to obey, yet afraid to 
dispute these commands, sent ministers to Sparta to solicit pro- 
tection if the Athenians should persevere in their requisition. 
The Athenians insisting upon compliance, and the leading men 
in the Spartan administration promising that a Peloponnesian 
army should invade Attica, if the Athenians attempted to enforce 
their commands by arms, the Potidaeans communicated with the 
Chalcidians and Bottioeans; a league was formed and ratified in 
the usual manner by oaths; and all revolted together. 

The command of the Athenian people over their subject states, 
always arbitrary, was often exceedingly oppressive. The measure 
next resorted to by the Chalcidians was an evidence of this fact 
It was of such a nature as nothing but the most galling oppres- 
sion would have induced them to adopt. The lands of their 
rich peninsula were open to ravage from the superiority of the 
Athenian fleet; and its produce would not only be lost to them, 
but would assist the enemy to carry on the war against them. To 
obviate this evil, Perdiccas proposed to the Chalcidians, that they 
should themselves destroy all their sea port towns, and abandon 
their lands; that Olynthus should be made their only strong place; 
and that all their people, beyond what the defence of that city 
would require, should remove with their families to a territory 
which he would assign them, by the cultivation of which they 
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might subsist till the war should be over. This proposal, severe 
as the sacrifice on the part of the Chalcidians may be suppoi^ed 
to be, was accepted, and the measure in great part executed. 

In the period when these events took place, the leading Gre- 
cian commonwealths had a political importance in the affairs ottht 
i/i^orld beyond all proportion to their natural strength; and, at the 
same time, science and the arts arose among them to a splendour 
totally unknown Jn preceding ages, and never, in all points, equal- 
ed since. If, therefore, we meet circumstances which on first 
▼iew appear of little importance; if the armies engaged are not nu- 
nierous; if the affairs of single towns, and sometimes of small ones, 
occupy some space in narration, it must not be concluded that the 
subject is trifling; since those apparently little matters are con- 
nected with consequences among the most important that occur in 
the history of mankind. 

Among the Greeks who were not held in subjection, the Corin- 
thians appear to have been most affected by the rising power of 
Athens; their commerce was checked, and their colonial depen- 
dencies were compelled to acknowledge a degree of sovereignty 
in the Athenian people, and to pay a tribute nominally for the 
common purposes of Greece, but really for the particular benefit 
of Athens; for these and other similar reasons, the Corinthians 
nourished the keenest animosity against the Athenians. When, 
therefore, intelligence of the transactions in Chalcidia arrived, 
they applied themselves with increased vigour to excite their 
whole confederacy, and especially Lacedaemon, to take up thdr 
cause: ^^ The truce," they exclaimed, '^ was already broken, and 
Peloponnesus insulted and injured." At the same time the ^gi- 
netans, who bore most impatiently their subjection to Athens, com- 
plained the louder when they found a growing disposition to hos- 
tility on the part of other states. Thus instigated, the Lacedie- 
monians at length convoked the usual assembly of deputies from 
the states of their confederacy, and they invited the attendance of 
ministers from any other Grecian republics which might have any 
complaint to prefer against Athens. 

Vol. III. 89 
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The deputies of the confederacy being arrived at Sparta, the 
the general assembly of the Lacedaemonian people was convened. 
There happened to be present at the time, ministers from Athens 
eommissioDed on some other public business. These were allow- 
ed to attend the audience with the deputies of the confederacy. 
All being met, proclamation was made, according to the custom of 
the Grecian assemblies, declaring permission for those to speak, 
who had any thing to advance. Many came forward exhibiting 
various complaints against the Athenian government. The Co- 
rinthians reserved themselves, till the others should have united 
the minds of the Lacedsemonian people, and then poured fourth 
a torrent of invective. 

The Athenian ministers deemed it improper to answer particu- 
larly to the charges, thus urged by the deputies of the Pelopcwne- 
sian confederacy, before the Lacedaemonian people; yet tbey 
thought it not proper on such an occasion to be entirely silent. 
They applied, therefore, to the ephori for leave to address the as- 
sembly, which was allowed them, and they spoke to the following 
purpose: ^^ they considered themselves,^' they said, '^ not at all in 
presence of those who had any right to assume cognizance of the 
conduct of the Athenian commonwealth, or of its allies; yet, as 
tbey had been so publicly witnesses to so virulent an invective 
against those in whose service they were commissioned, they 
thought it proper to admonish the assembly, not to determine 
lightly and hastily, concerning a matter of very great moment." 
They endeavoured to palliate, but were unable to deny, or to jus- 
tify, the general despotism of the Athenian people over their sub- 
ject states, and the particular measures of severity which had been 
taken against some of them. In conclusion, they asserted, that 
the truce was not broken by them, neither had they yet to com- 
plain that it had been broken by the Lacedaemonians. They 
claimed for their commonwealth the justice to which it was en- 
titled, by the stipulations of the existing treaty, which directed a 
mode of judicial proceeding for the determination of disputes that 
might arise; and, they declared themselves, in the name of their 
commonwealth, ready to abide judgment accordingly. 
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When the Athenians had concluded, the foreign ministers were 
required to withdraw; and it remained for the Lacedsemonians to 
debate, and to decide upon the question. When it was put, a 
majority declared '^ that the truce was broken, and that the Athe- 
nians were the aggressors." The Lacedaemonian government 
was now determined upon war, not so much influenced by the re- 
presentations of their allies, as by their own apprehensions of the 
growing power of the rival state. 

Notwithstanding the clamour for hostilities, and notwithstand- 
ing even the danger of delay after such a resolution so publicly 
taken, it was presently found that the confederacy was so de- 
ficiently prepared as to render delay unavoidable. The leading 
men therefore recurred to negoci^tion, in which they had three 
distinct purposes — to induce the Athenians to suspend hostilities, 
while their own preparations should be advancing; to strengthen 
their cause among the Grecian states, by making the Athenians 
the refusers of offered peace; and to sow dissensions among the 
Athenians themselves. 

With these objects in view, ministers were sent to Athens, com- 
missioned to make representations concerning a matter wholly 
foreign to every thing that had yet been in dispute between the 
two republics, and having no importance but what it derived from 
Grecian superstition. 

A second and third embassy arrived from Lacedemon to 
Athens. The final answer of the latter was, '^ that the Athenian 
commonwealth would obey the commands of no power upon 
earth; but would readily abide the event of a judicial determina- 
tion, conducted upon a footing of equality between the parties, in 
the mode directed by the existing treaty ." 

With this answer the Lacedaemonians returned home; and no 
more embassies were sent. Though no hostilities immediately 
ensued, yet no communication was ventured, on either side, with- 
out the same formalities as if war had been declared. 

Both parties prepared for hostilities with the most serious dili- 
gence. At this time Greece abounded with youth ardent for war, 
while among those of more sober age several things contributed 
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to excite apprehension. Many oracular responses were circu* 
lated; many signs and wonders were reported; and some pheoo- 
mena really occurred, of a kind to affect the imaginations of men 
in a superstitious age. Among these, what most engaged atten- 
tion, was an earthquake that shook the sacred island of Delos, 
which never, within the reach of tradition, had before been so 
affected. Amid the universal irritation of men's minds, a very 
general disposition prevailed to favour the Lacedsemonian cause 
as the cause of liberty and independence: while animosity and 
indignation were the sentiments excited by that arbitrary and op- 
pressive command which a large portion of the Grecian people 
experienced, and the rest dreaded, from the sovereign people ot 
Athens. / 

The two confederacies, now upon the point of engaging in war, 
were very differently composed; but the force of the Greek nation 
was very equally divided between them. The Lacedaemonians 
were joined by all the Peloponnesian states, except the Ai^ives 
and the Achaians. Of northern Greece, the Megarians, Boeotians, 
Locrians, Phocians, Ambraciots, Lencadians, and Anactorians, 
joined the Peloponnesian alliance, The navy was to be formed 
by the Lacedemonians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, 
Eleians, Megarians, Ambraciots, and Leucadians. The Bcbo- 
tians, Phocians, and Locrians, furnished cavalry, the other states 
infantry only. It was proposed to raise no less than five hundred 
trireme gallies within the confederacy^ its proportion being assess- 
ed upon every maritime state, and contributions in money were 
required from all. Ministers wbre sent to endeavour to form 
alliances among foreign nations, and the king of Persia was not 
neglected; but for external assistance the principal expectation 
was from the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, who possessed consi- 
derable maritime force, and mostly favoured the Peloponnesian 
interest. 

Athens had few allies properly so called. On the continent of 
Greece, the principal were the Thessalians, and the Acarnaiuans; 
the former little engaged by interest or inclination, but bound by 
a treaty of long standing; most of the Acarnanian towns joined 
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with more zeal in the Athenian cause. Of the islands, Corcyra, 
Zacynthus, Chios, and Lesbos were, alone, properly reckoned 
among the allies of Athens. Chios, and the republics of Lesbos, 
were still treated with respect by the Athenian government as in- 
dependent states; and they still possessed their own fleets. All 
the other islands of the iGgean sea, except the Lacedaemonian 
colonies of Melos, and Thera, all the numerous and weait]|^ Gre- 
cian cities of Asia Minor, of the Hellespont, and of Thrace, were 
tributary subjects of the Athenian people, not allowed to possess 
ships of war, but dependent upon Athens for protection, and lia- 
ble to every kind and degree of controul from that imperial state. 

Summonses were sent to all the powers of the confederacy; in 
pursuance of which two-thirds of the whole land force of the 
Peloponnesian states met the Lacedaemonian army on an appoint- 
ed day, at the Corinthian isthmus. The command in chief was 
not denied to the venerable king Archidamus, notwithstanding his 
known disapprobation of the war. 

While the Peloponnesian troops were assembling, Pericles 
was engaged in the arduous office of preparing the minds of the 
Athenian people for what was to follow; obviating the clamours of 
faction, the discontent which would arise from the unavoidable 
calamities of defensive war, and the jealousies, to which his own 
situation of first minister of the commonwealth would now, more 
than ever, expose him. He was, by popular election, perpetual 
chief, with the title of general of the commonwealth, and with 
the sole power to convoke, at his discretion, extraordinary assem- 
blies of the people. He declared in public assembly, that, if any 
of his estates should be more spared than those around them, they 
should be no longer his own but the public property. He ex- 
horted the people to disregard the waste of their possessions in 
Attica; and, by all means avoiding any general engagement by 
land, to direct their utmost attention to their navy. This alone, 
he said, could maintain their dominion over their invaluable 
transmarine possessions and dependencies. He proceeded then 
to a display of the means which the commonwealth possessed. 
The annual tribute from transmarine dependencies, exclusive of 
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other sources of revenue, he observed, amounted, now, to six 
hundred talents. But there were actually in the treasury, in 
coined money, no less than six thousand talents. The uncoined 
gold and silver, which might be employed, should the necessities 
of the commonwealth require it, would amount to no less than 
five hundred talents. Beside all this, the pure gold about the 
single ^tatue of Minerva, in the Acropolis, 'was of the weight of 
forty talents — precisely a ton avoirdupois* — and this quantity of 
gold had been so adapted by Phidias, that the whole might be 
taken off without injury to the statue, and whenever returning 
public wealth, in settled peace, afforded means, it might be re- 
placed. The military force of the commonwealth was at the 
same time truly formidable. The native heavy armed foot were 
DO less than twenty-nine thousand men. The cavalry, including 
the horse bowmen, were twelve hundred; the foot bowmen were 
sixteen hundred; and the whole native force of the commonwealth 
amounted to near thirty-two thousand men, exclusively of the 
numerous light- armed slaves always attendant upon Grecian 
armies. The fleet consisted of three hundred trireme galleys. 
The crews exceeded fifty thousand men. How far slaves were 
employed, and how far the citizens of subject states, we have no 
precise information. But every Athenian was more or less a 
seaman: even the heavy-armed soldiers sometimes worked at the 
oar, and, upon occasion, all the seamen equally served upon land. 

Persuaded by the various arguments, which Pericles was ac- 
customed to urge, the people of Attica applied themselves to the 
ungrateful task of laying waste their whole territory, and fixing 
themselves with their families within that space which the walls 
surrounding, and connecting Athens and its ports, enclosed. All 
their furniture they brought with them, and many even the 

* A ton weight appears an enormous quantity of gold to be so employed; 
yet the account seems not to have excited suspicion among commentatora^ 
ancient or modern. Indeed when a quantity of gold was collected, means to 
make interest of it were not, in those days, ready ; and, to secure it against 
popular extravagance, for a resource in calamity, no method was so effectual 
as dedicating it in a temple t« some purpose of religion. 
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frames of their houses, valuable in a cooatry where the materials 
for building were wood apd marble; the former scarce, the latter, , 
thou^ plentiful, yet in workmanship, costly. Their cattle, great 
and small, and attending slaves, were transported to the neigh- 
bouring islands, principally to Eubdea. This measure was not 
resolved on without extreme reluctance; for the people of Attica 
were, beyond all other Greeks, attached to a country life. The 
ravages of the Persian war had been repaired, with large im« 
provements upon the ancient state of things; most of the houses 
were newly built; some lately completed and elegantly furnished. 
The temples, also, in the several borough towns, destroyed during 
the Persian war, had been restored; and the people were warmly 
attached to those which they esteemed their own inherited re* 
ligious rites. 

Beside the prejudices thus to be violated, and imaginary evils 
to be supported, the real inconveniencies unavoidably attending 
the measure were great. While their improvements were to be 
demolished, and the revenues from their estates to cease, only a 
few of the more opulent could obtain houses for the habitations of 
their families, and but a small proportion could be received into 
those of their friends. The numerous temples of Athens afibrded 
an incommodious shelter to many. Those, who, in the actual 
circumstances took the lead in public business, had certainly a 
difficult and hazardous office: it was of urgent necessity for them 
to be cautious of pressing upon a larger portion of the sovereign 
multitude in favour of a smaller; and hence, perhaps, the dis- 
tressed individuals from the country were not objects, as apparently 
they ought to have been, of the care of government; but were 
left, almost entirely, to their Own means, and their own discretion. 
When the temples were all occupied, the turrets of the city wall 
were resorted to for private residence. But neither buildings, 
nor space within the city, sufficed for the multitude. Many fami- 
lies formed for themselves the best shelter they were able, on the 
vacant ground enclosed within the long walls, and about the port 
of Piraeus. The measures adopted against the enemy showed 
ability and energy. The most effectual steps were taken for ap- 
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plying the force of the allies; and a fleet of a hundred triremes was 
prepared for an expedition against Peloponnesu?. 

The Peloponnesian army meanwhile entered Attica by the waj 
of (Enoe, and the first operation was the siege of that town. The 
reloctance of the Athenians to abandon their estates, had been 
such, that much of their effects might have become the prey of the 
invaders, if the delay occasioned by the siege of (Enoe, had not 
given opportunity to complete the removal. Complaint was in 
consequence loud against Archidamus. That worthy prince had 
scarcely now given up all hope that some disposition to concessioi 
on the part of the Athenians, might afford opportunity to open a 
treaty, and save Greece from the ruin threatened by the exertion 
of its whole force so equally divided against itself. But when the 
siege had been pressed for several days, and little progress was 
made, discontent spreading and growing more vehement through 
the army, and no symptoms appearing of a disposition among the 
Athenians to treat, Archidamus yielded to the wishes of his troops. 
When the corn was nearly ripe, being joined by the Theban in- 
fantry, he raised the siege of (Enoe, and advanced into Attica 
with an army of sixty thousand men. The Eleusinian and Thra- 
sian plains were immediately ravaged: a body of Athenian horse 
was defeated near Rheiti; and the army passed to Acharnae^ 
within eight miles of Athens. 

Archidamus had expected that the Athenian people, strong in 
numbers, naturally high spirited, and impatient, would not have 
borne, without opposition, the waste of the Eleusinian and Tfara- 
sian lands; but he depended still more upon the ruin now hanging 
over Acharnae. The people of that borough formed no fewer 
than three— thousand heavy armed infantry: they could not but 
have great weight in the Athenian assembly; ^and Archidamus 
thought it probable that their impatience under the destruction of 
their property, would influence the whole people to require that 
they should be led out to battle: or that, when the Acharniacs 
saw their own estates ruined, they would with little zeal engage 
in the defence of those of others, and thus he might proceed with 
more security, to ravage all the rest of the country. What passed 
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in Athens, proved the soundness of his judgments When the Peio- 
ponnesian army encamped within sight of Athens, and the rich 
Acharnian plain was to be the next object of devastation, the 
whole city was in an uproar. Some were vehement for marching 
out to defend their property; others as warmly opposed a measure 
which would so endanger the commonwealth; but on all sides, 
there was an outcry against Pericles; who, whether as advising the 
war, or repressing the means of engaging the enemy, was re* 
proached as the principal author of the present evils. 

Amid all the vehemence of clamour, the intrigues of faction, 
and the threats of popular animosity, Pericles remained immove* 
able. Leaving the ferment to evaporate in altercation among in- 
dividuals, he would convene no assembly; he would hold no 
council. In the meantime, he was frequently sending out parties 
of cavalry to cut off stragglers, and prevent the extension of ravage 
to any distance from ^e Peloponnesian camp. Expectation thus 
* raised, and an interest created for the public mind, popular pas- 
sion was diverted, popular combination dissipated, and ruinous 
resolutions were prevented. After some time, provisions be- 
ginning to fail in the Peloponnesian camp, and every provocation 
appearing ineffectual against the resolution of the Athenians not to 
risk a general engagement, the army moved from Acharnae/ Ra- 
vaging the lands between the mountains Parnes and Brilessus, 
they proceeded by Oropus, whose territory they also ravaged, into 
Boeotia, and, having thus traversed Attica from west to east, they 
returned into Peloponnesus, and dispersed to their several homes. 

While such were the sufferings of Attica in this first summer of 
the war, a fleet of a hundred trireme gallies, with a thousand heavy 
infantry, and four hundred bowmen, was sent from Piraeus, to reta- 
liate devastation upon Peloponnesus. A descent was made first 
on the Messenian coast, and the troops marched towards Methone; 
but Brasidas, who commanded the district, secured the place 
against an assault. The Athenian commanders, finding their de- 
sign thus frustrated, for it was not at all their purpose to engage 
in a siege, re-embarked their forces. 

The Peloponnesians early found that a navy was not to be cre- 
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ated so rapidly as some of their warmer politicians had promised 
them. A wide extent of coast was open to the attacks of the Athe- 
nian fleet. The land force was again debarked near the Eleian 
town of Pheia, which was taken; the neighbouring country was 
ravaged: and the Eleians, assembled in haste to protect their pro- 
perty, were defeated. To keep Pheia, being however no object 
to the Athenian commanders, the Eleians were no sooner collect- 
ed in force sufficient to oppose them, than they re-embarked their 
troops, and proceeding northward along the coast, continued their 
depredations wherever they found most temptation and least danger. 
They took Solium, a small town on the iBtolian coast, belong- 
ing to the Corinthians, and gave it to the Acarnanians of Palira. 
They took Astacus in Acarnania, and expelling its tyrant Evar- 
chus, they committed the supreme power to the popular assembly, 
and the city became a member of the Athenian confederacy. 
They proceeded then to Cephallenia, which was at that time di- 
vided between no less than four republics* Pale, Cran^, Same, . 
and Prone. Without any act of hostility, the whole of Cephal- 
lenia was induced to accede to the Athenian alliance. After 
these considerable services, the armament returned to Attica. . 

A squadron of thirty gallies, under Cleopompus, sailed eastr 
ward and northward, to protect Euboea, and to annoy the hostile 
states in its neighbourhood, especially Locris. Some of the lands 
On the Locrain coast were ravaged; the town of Thronium capi- 
tulated; and the Locrians of the other towns, taking the field to 
relieve Thronium, were defeated at Alope. 

After the departure of the Peloponnesian army, the councils of 
the Athenian administration were diligently directed to provide 
the best security for the country, that its exposed situation, and 
the inferiority of its land force would admit: posts were occupied 
on the frontier, and guard ships were stationed on different parts 
of the coast. 

It was judged unsafe to permit a people so inimical as the 
£ginetans, any longer to hold, though under the control of an 
Athenian garrison, that island, which had been emphatically 
termed, " the eye-sore of Piraeus." It was desirable, at the same 
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time, to disencumber the city of a part of the multitude by which 
it was so inconveniently crouded. The iEginetans were there- 
fore expelled from their island, and a colony of Athenians took 
possession of their lands and houses. A garrison was thus main- 
tained without public expense, and the government was relieved of 
some portion of the care incumbent on it, to provide for those citi- 
zens who were unable to provide for themselves. A distribution 
of money from the public treasury alleviated the present wants of 
the remaining poor in Athens. No provision seems to have been 
made, or proposed, by the Athenian government for the expelled 
JEginetans. Instances are familiar in Grecian history of an ob- 
noxious people, a Grecian people, reduced to slavery by a Gre- 
cian people. The Lacedaemonians, however, gave them for their 
residence the Thyreatis, a small territory on the confines of La- 
conia and Argolis. 

Toward the close of autumn, the whole force of Athens marched, 
under the command of Pericles, to retaliate the depredation, and 
reap the profit of ravage, in the bordering territory of Megara. 
The Athenians were not less than ten thousand. When plunder 
and waste had been carried as far as circumstances allowed, the 
whole armament returned to Piraeus and Athens. 

Such were the military transactions of the first summer of the 
war. Meanwhile, negociations had been diligently prosecuted 
for obviating the evils likely to arise from the enmity of the king 
of Macedonia, and every precaution taken to secure the tribute 
from transmarine Grecian states, which enabled Athens to main- 
tain the most powerful navy then in the world, and to withstand 
the superior land force of the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

Thrace was occupied, in early times, by the same Pelasgian 
hordes, who principally gave origin to the Grecian people. But 
instead of advancing with the Greeks in knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, those glimmerings of science which beamed upon their coast 
before they reached Greece, were totally lost; and two prejudices 
becoming leading principles over the whole nation, rendered the 
Thracians incorrigibly barbarous: " To live by war and rapine," 
says Herodotus, ^^ is their delight and their glory^ and nothing 
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they esteem so dishonourable as agriculture.'' A mosfindispensa- 
ble ornament of their persons was to have the skin punctured in 
various figures; a wbimsical practice of barbarians, found anciently 
among the Britons, in the extreme of the old world, and lately 
among their antipodes in the little islands of the Pacific ocean; 
who, but for the wonderful improvements of modern European 
navigation, must have remained ever equally unknown to the peo- 
ple of the old world, and of what has been called the new. Be* 
tween Mount HoDmus and the Danube lived the Gretas, a Thracian 
people, but still more barbarous than the other Thracians; and 
in their manners resembling the Scythians. 

Under the reign of Darius, the whole of the Thracian country 
had been brought to acknowledge the Persian dominion. The 
retreat of the Persians out of Europe, after the defeat of Xerxes, 
appears to have given opportunity for forming among its people in 
empire, such as had been before unknown. What wars, or what 
policy, led to this we are uninformed; but Teres, chief of the 
Odrysians, became sovereign of all the Thracian clans, from the 
^gean sea to the Danube, and from the Euxine to the Strymon, a 
country considerably larger than all Greece. The Grecian towns 
on the coast, all paying tribute to Athens to have safety for their 
commerce, found it convenient also to pay tribute to the Thracian 
prince, to have safety for their lands and towns. 

On the death of Teres, the extensive monarchy of Thrace de- 
volved to his son Sitalces, who had married the sister of Nympho- 
dorus, a citizen of the Grecian town of Abdera, one of the subject 
dependencies of Athens. An advantageous opening was thus of- 
fered to the Athenian government, for improving their interest with 
the Thracian king. Through Nymphodorus, an alliance was 
formed with Sitalces. 

Pericles did not neglect the means which established custom 
offered, for animating the Athenian people in the cause in which 
they were engaged, and converting even the calamities of war 
into an occasion of triumph. The funeral of those who had fallen 
in their countrj's service was publicly solemnized; and the manner 
of it remains particularly described by Thucydides. Three day* 
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before the final ceremony, the bones collected from the bodies 
previously burnt, according to the ordinary practice of the Greeks, 
were arranged under an ample awning. While they thus lay in 
state, it was usual for the relations to visit them, and throw on any 
thing that fancy or superstition supposed a grateful offering to the 
spirits of the deceased, or honorable to their memory among the 
living. The day of the burial being arrived, the bones were 
placed in ten chests of cypress-wood, raised on carriages, one for 
each ward of Attica, and an eleventh carriage bore an empty bier 
with a pall, in honor of those whose bodies could not be recovered. 
Procession was then made in solemn march to the public tomb in 
the Ceramicus, the most beauliful suburb of the city; the female 
relations of the deceased attending, and according to the Grecian 
custom, venting their lamentations aloud. Some person of su- 
perior dignity, and eminent abilities, was always appointed by the 
people to speak the funeral panegyric. On the present occasion 
every circumstance directed the public choice to Pericles. When 
therefore the ceremony of entombing was over, Pericles delivered 
that oration, the heads of which, at least,. Thucydides has pre- 
served. It remains, in its original language, a finished model of 
the simple and severe sublime, in oratory, which has been the 
admiration of all succeeding ages; but which must sink in any 
translation, denies abridgement, and defies either imitation or pa- 
raphrase, perhaps beyond any composition that ever was com- 
mitted to writing. 

The winter was not for all parts of Greece, as for Athens, a 
season of repose* Evarchus, the expelled tyrant of Astacus in 
Acarnania, applied to Corinth for assistance to restore him to his 
little dominion. The ancients, ignorant of the compass, seldom 
ventured upon maritime expeditions in short days, and stormy 
seasons; the narrowness of their seas, the height and rockiness of 
their coast, the frequency of sudden squalls, and the want of a 
guide in cloudy weather, rendering it far more dangerous than 
where the ocean is at hand, and where in a stout vessel, under 
gurdance of the compass, distance from land is safety. The zeal 
ef Corinth, however, was not to be deterred. Forty ships of war, 
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and fifteen hundred heavy-armed infantry, with some auxiliaries^ 
raised by Evarchus, restored Astracus. Attempts were made 
upon some other towns of Acarnania, but without success. 

The Peloponnesians were evidently not prepared to wage offen- 
sive war against Athens with any advantage. A considerable part 
of Attica bad been ravaged, the harvest had been consumed, 
carried off, or destroyed ; but Athens could support that loss, and 
the Athenian fleets had, meanwhile, been dealing destruction, and 
gathering spoil, in various parts of Peloponnesus and its con- 
federate states. 

In the second year the Peloponnesian army was again assembled 
in the spring; and towards the beginning of summer, again entered 
and ravaged Attica. But a natural calamity far more terrible 
than the swords of their enemies, now attacked the Athenians — a 
pestilential fever resembling the plague, yet differing in ^ome es- 
sential circumstances. Its first appearance among the Athenians 
was in Piraeus. Quickly it made its way into the upper town, 
and then the mortality increased rapidly. 

The year was remarkably healthy till the pestilence appeared, 
and then every existing sickness seemed to change into that one, 
or lost its symptoms in the violence of the supervening disorder. 
Persons apparently in perfect health, were suddenly seized, first 
with extreme hc^at in the bead, attended with particular redness 
and inflammation of the eyes; then quickly the tongue and throat 
assumed a bloody appearance, the breath became fetid, frequent 
sneezing followed, with hoarseness of the voice; and before long 
the breast laboured, and a violent cough ensued. The stomach 
was then affected ; evacuations in all ways followed, attended with 
excessive colicky pains, and often with violent hiccoughs and 
spasms. The flesh meanwhile, not externally hot to the touch, 
appeared reddish and livid, and broke out in pustules and ulcers. 
But the internal fever was such, that the patient could scarcely 
bear the lightest covering, and the most agreeable relief was to 
plunge into cold water. Many of the poorer sort, ill attended, 
ran to the wells, and there indulged, to extreme, the immediate 
calls of immoderate thirst. Through the whole of the disorder^ 
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to sleep was impossible. The fever was mostly spent by the 
seventh, or at farthest, by the ninth day; and if the patient re- 
sisted so long, he was generally left not without some strength to 
combat what was to follow. But the ulceration of the bowels 
which often took place, and the flux, its consequence, destroyed 
numbers. For the disease, beginning with the head, pervaded 
the whole body, and finally fixed upon the extremities; so that 
some, who bad supported all the vehemence of its attack upon 
their vital parts, survived at last, not without the loss of their 
hands, their feet, their privy members, or their eyes. Some were 
totally deprived of memory; on their recovery not knowing their 
nearest friends, nor even themselves. The extreme and singular 
virulence of the disorder appeared also remarkable in the refusal 
of animals of prey to touch the corpses, which lay in numbers 
unburied, and in the death which ensued to the ravenous few 
which fed on them. Of birds of prey indeed there was a re- 
markable scarcity, almost a dereliction of the country, so that the 
effect was principally observed in dogs. 

For this terrible disease, the skill of physicians was found utterly 
vain, and all attempted remedies were either useless, or totally 
uncertain; what seemed to relieve some patients, appearing even 
injurious to others. Nor did any strength of constitution avail ; 
but the robust and the infirm were nearly equally affected. 
Among the first symptoms, and the most grievous, an extreme de- 
jection of spirits was almost universal; the patient lost the ability 
even to struggle for life; and this despondency was rendered the 
more fatal by the infectious nature of the disorder, which either 
deterred assistance, or quickly involved the attendants upon the 
sick in the same evil with those whom they served. Many 
therefore died wholly unattended; while others received little 
advantage from every assistance that could be given. One only 
comfortable circumstance appeared to alleviate this dreadful ca- 
lamity: different from the modern plague, the disease was among 
those which the human frame is incapable of receiving more than 
once; or, at least, of receiving twice in its full force. Of those 
who had recovered from the Athenian pestilence, none were again 
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SO infected by any communication with the diseased, as to appear 
in any danger of their lives. Thus hope first shone upon those yet 
in health, and upon those who had borne the disease; thus alarm 
first ceased to be universal ; and thus the Athenian people seemed 
at length secured against that utter extinction which the disorder 
had appeared to threaten. 

The mortality was, however, tremendous; and the misery was 
greatly enhanced by the increase of inhabitants in the city, whick 
the war had occasioned. The want of sewers, a convenience un- 
known in Grecian towns, and of which the Romans appear to have 
given the first example, was also severely felt upon this occasion. 
It was the hot season, and not only every house was fully occu* 
pied, but very many families of the poorer people were crowded 
together in stifling huts, where they died in heaps. To bury all 
regularly was impossible: corpses were rolled out into the streets, • 
and there left; and numbers were to be found dead and dying 
about every fountain, whither intolerable thirst impelled them t» 
seek relief. What would before have been esteemed a portenCout 
pollution, became now familiar; the temples of the gods, occupied 
as the habitations of men, were filled with dead bodies. Funeral 
rites were not less profaned, and a singular kind of robbery be- 
came common. When those who had means of burning the bo- 
dies of their deceased friends, according to the established prac- 
tice, had formed their funeral pile, others would put on their dead^ 
and immediately set fire to it. With less scruple, of course, where 
a pile was found burning, many, without ceremony, would throw 
on it the corpse they bore, and go away. 

The moral effects of this extraordinary visitation are well de- 
serving of notice. " The fear of the divine power," says Thucy- 
dides, " ceased; for it was observed, that to worship, or not tf> 
worship the gods; to obey, or not to obey those laws of morality 
which have always been held most sacred among men, availed no- 
thing. All died alike, or if there was a difference, the virtuous^ 
the charitable, the generous, exposing themselves beyond others, 
were the first and the surest to suffer." An inordinate and before 
unknown licentiousness of manners followed. Let us enjoy our- 
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selves; let us, if possible, drown thought in pleasure to-day, for 
to-morrow we die, was the prevailing maxim. No crime, there- 
fore, that could give the means of any enjoyment was scrupled; 
for such were the ravages of the disease, that for perpetrator, ac- 
cuser, and judges, all to survive, so that an offender should be con- 
victed in the regular course of law, was in the highest degree im- 
probable. Any punishment that human laws could decree, was 
little regarded. How most to enjoy life, while life remained, be- 
came the only consideration, and this relaxation, and almost dis- 
solution of all moral principle, is lamented by Thucydides as a 
lasting effect of the pestilence of Athens. 

The Peloponnesian army had already begun the ravage of 
Attica when the pestilence was first publicly observed. They 
wasted all the vale of Athens, and then proceeded through the 
tract called Paralus towards the silver mines of mount Laurum. 
The firm mind of Pericles, meanwhile, was not to be depressed 
by all the calamities which surrounded him, nor by all the ter- 
rors which threatened from the war, from the pestilence, and 
above all, from the irritation and despair of the despotic people 
whose minister he was. Steadily persevering in his former policy 
of avoiding any decisive action with the land forces of the enemy, 
he prosecuted offensive operations by sea, as if Athens were under 
np affliction. He took the command of the armament destined 
against Peloponnesus, consisting of a fleet of a hundred Athenian, 
and fifty Chian and Lesbian triremes, with an army of four thou- 
sand foot and three hundred horse. This was the first instance of 
cavalry being sent by any Grecian state on an expedition by sea; 
though the practice was not new to the Asiatics. Vessels were 
ordinarily built, or, at least, fitted, for the purpose, called hippo- 
gogi, horse transports. For the present occasion, some old tri- 
remes were converted under the direction of Pericles. The first 
descent was made on the Epidaurian territory, the greater part of 
which was ravaged. Th« operations of waste and. plunder were 
then continued along the coast, through the Trazenian, H^lian, 
and Hermonian lands. The troops being then re-embarked, the 
fleet passed the Argtve coast, and a second descent was made iu 
Vol. III. 41 
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Laconia, near the town of Prasiae, which was taken. After 
ravage had been extended through the neighbouring country, as 
far as circumstances permitted, the whole armanent returned to 
Piraeus and Athens. They founci the country then clear of an 
enemy. The Peloponnesians, alarmed by the accounts given by 
deserters of the rapid progress of the pestilence, and of its fatal 
effects in Athens, which were confirmed by observation of the fre- 
quent blazing of funeral piles, hastened their retreat homeward 
about the fortieth day after they had entered Attica. 

The Athenian armament soon sailed again under Aguon, and 
Cleopompus. The purpose was to press the siege of Potidaea, 
which remained still blockaded by Phormion. This was appa- 
rently an ill judged, and certainly an unfortunate measure. The 
fresh troops carrying with them the pestilential disorder from 
Athens, not only died off in great numbers, but communicated 
the infection to Phormion's army, which had before been healthy. 
After losing, within forty days, no fewer than fifteen hundred of 
his four thousand infantry, Agnon sailed with the remainder to 
Attica. Phormion, with about three thousand, continued the 
blockade of Potidasa. 

Accumulated evils, public and private, at length irritated, be- 
yond sufferance, the minds of the Athenian people. Popular dis- 
content will find an object on which to vent itself, and that object 
now was Pericles. Such was the depression of the public spirit, 
(hat ainbassadors were sent to Lacedaemon to try the temper of 
the Peloponnesians, and endeavour to negociate a peace; but as 
the Athenians drooped, the Lacedaemonians and their allies be- 
came arrogant, and the negociation failed. The shame of disap- 
pointment, and increased apprehension from the failure, added to 
former feelings, raised such a ferment, that Pericles found it neces- 
sary to take active measures for calming it. In his capacity of 
general of the commonwealth, he had a right to summon the 
general assembly whenever he thought proper. The people met, 
and he mounted the speaker^s stand. Hie began his oration with 
urging a maxim applicable to all states, but the force of which 
would be more particularly sensible in the little Grecian republics, 
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^' That every individual has a deeper interest in the public than 
in his private prosperity: for the decay of private affluence must 
ever be involved with the country's ruin; but while the country 
flourishes, opportunity will be open for the recovery of private 
fortune." He proceeded then to assert, with manly confidence, his 
own claim to the merit of integrity above suspicion, and to re* 
proach the people with that want of firmness which disposed them 
to impute as a crime to him, a public misfortune, impossible 
equally to be prevented and to be foreseen; and which could 
reasonably be ascribed only to the inscrutable will of the Deity. 
" So far then," he added, " from having just cause for that de- 
spondency which infected them, they were siill in full possession 
of what, well used, would give them certain superiority over all 
their enemies. No potentate upon earth possessed such a navy as 
their's, nor could any one prescribe bounds to the empire which 
they might acquire by it. Such an opinion he never had declared 
before, and, but for the universal depression of the public mind, 
he would not now have uttered a truth too flattering to them, and 
too alarming to all the world besides. What then were their 
houses and fields, the momentary loss of which they deplored, in 
comparison with such a possession? To others, indeed, necessa- 
ries; but to them merely incidental decorations of high fortune; or, 
at most luxuries and superfluous conveniences, with which they 
jcould well, for a time, dispense. Their fleet, on the contrary, 
was truly essential; not only to their command, but to their in- 
dependency; not only to their prosperity, but to their safety. 
" What we suffer from the gods," continued Pericles, " we should 
bear with patience; what from our enemies, with manly firmness; 
and such were the maxims of our forefathers. From unshaken 
fortitude in misfortune, hath arisen the present power of the com- 
monwealth, together with that glory which, if our empire, accord- 
ing to the lot of all earthly things, decay, shall still survive to all 
posterity. Let no more begging embassies then be sent to Lace- 
d^mon, nor let it any way appear that you are sinking under 
your misfortunes; but be assured that the steadiest resistance wUI 
bring our troubles to their best conclusion." 
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This speech had not all the effect which Pericles hoped from 
it. So far he prevailed, that it was determined no more to take 
any measure, bearing the appearance of suing for peace from 
Sparta. But the acrimony excited among the people by their 
private sufferings, was not to be immediately appeased: many of 
the poor were reduced to total want, while the rich bore, with 
extreme uneasiness, the loss of revenue from their estates in Attica, 
the destruction of their country houses, their favourite residence, 
and the waste of all the expense bestowed on them. But what 
principally affected all was, that, instead of peace, they had war; 
not, as formerly, war far from home, but all the present evils of 
war at their doors, and apprehension of consequences which could 
not be considered without shuddering. The ferment did not sub- 
side till Pericles was deposed from his military command, and 
mulcted in a heavy fine. 

At (he same time, with this public disgrace, Pericles was suf- 
fering under the severest domestic misfortunes. Several of his 
children had died of the pestilence: which with the return of warm 
weather, had broken out again in Athens. The same cruel disorder 
bad deprived him of others of his nearest relations, together with 
some of those invaluable friends, in whose assistance he could 
best confide for the administration of public affairs. During these 
successive and complicated scenes of private distress, public cala- 
mity, and popular discontent, the firmness of his mind was the 
admiration of all around him. That philosophy, then new in 
Greece, which had been the favourite study of his leisure hours, 
inculcated rather the pride of disdaining to complain, and of being 
above the feelings of humanity, than a just resignation to the will 
of the Supreme Being, infinitely wise and good. No complaint 
was heard from the disciple of Anaxagoras, no change of counte- 
nance or manner was perceptible in him, till he lost his favourite 
son Paralus. Even then he would not seem to feel the anguish 
which oppressed him. But when, according to custom, in the 
funeral ceremony, he approached the bier to put the cbaplet on 
the head of the deceased youth, the sight overcame him, and be 
burst into a flood of tears. 
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But the people had no sooner vented their anger against him, 
-than they repented of what they done: the keen sensation of dis- 
tress in their private affairs abated, while, upon reflection, they be- 
came aware that no other man was qualified like Pericles, for the 
supreme direction of public business. First, or equal to any, in 
birth, decidedly superior in abiliiies,'and in tried integrity, he 
had not an equal. None of the other orators could satisfy the 
multitude. With loud and anxious voices, Pericles was called 
for to mount the bema, as the stand from which orations de- 
livered to the people Was called, and declare his opinion of 
public affairs; what was the situation of things; and what mea- 
sures, in his judgment, ought to be taken. He did not refuse 
to obey the honourable summons; and quickly a strong reflux of 
popular favour restored him to the situation of commander in chief 
and prime minister, if we may use the term, the nearest which 
modern language affords, but inadequate to express the plenitude 
of that power, which absolute possession of the favour of the peo- 
ple gave him over the Athenian empire. 

While Athens, weakened by the pestilence, and labouring with 
internal discord, and the depression of public spirit, was in some 
degree disabled for exertion, the Peloponnesians, for the first time, 
ventured upon a naval expedition. A hundred triremes, with a 
thousand heavy armed Lacedaemonians, sailed to Zacynthus, an 
Achaian colony, but of the Athenian confederacy. The troops 
debarked and ravaged great part of the open country; but the 
fottified places all either deterred or resisted their efforts; the 
people could neither by threats nor promises be induced to treat, 
and the armament returned home. 

Towards the end of the summer, another measure was adopt- 
ed, from which more important advantages were expected. 
An embassy was appointed to go to the*Persian court, with the 
view to negociate an alliance, and, particularly, to obtain pecuni- 
ary assistance. It consisted of three Lacedaemonians, with the 
Corinthian Aristeus, Timagoras, of Tegea, and Polis, an Argive. 
But means of pursuing their journey to Susa, were not obvious; 
for the Athenians commanded all the western coast of Asia Minor, 
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with the Hellespont. It was therefore determined to go first to 
the court of Sitalces, king of Thrace; whose alliance with Athens 
did not bind him to be the enemy of Lacedaemon. On the con* 
trary, hopes were entertained of detaching him from the Athenian 
interest; and his protection was depended upon for the journey 
through his dominions to the satrapy of Pharnaces, on the Asiatic 
side of the Hellespont, whence the progress to Susa, though long, 
would be secure. The ambassadors accordingly found a cour- 
teous reception from the Thracian prince. Their endeavours, 
hoivever, to withdraw him from the Athenian alliance not suc- 
ceeding, they proceeded on their journey. The Athenian minis- 
ters were equally unable to engage Sitalces in all their views; but 
they found the zeal of an Athenian citizen in Sadocus^ his eldest 
son. That prince took upon him to send a party, under the orders 
of Learchus and Ameiriades, in pursuit of the Peloponnesian min- 
isters; who were seized before they could embark to cross the 
Hellespont, put on board a ship, and conveyed to Athens, where a 
decree of the people, without a trial, consigned them all to the 
executioner. The law of retaliation was alleged in justification of 
this cruel policy: Such was the dire spirit of war among the 
ancients, than the law of retaliation might generally be pleaded to 
justify almost any atrocity: from the beginning of the war, the 
Lacedsemonians, wherever they met with the merchant ships of 
the Athenians, or their allies, or even of the neutral Greeks, 
usually put the crews to death. 

The winter was not far advanced, when the Potidaeans, so 
pressed by famine that they had begun to eat one another, and 
hopeless of succour, desired to capitulate. Xenophon, who now 
commanded the besieging army, was induced to treat. The gar- 
rison and people were allowed to quit the place; the men each 
with one garment, the ^omen with two; and both with a small 
specified sum of money, which might enable them to travel to such 
retreats as they could find in Chalcidice, or elsewhere in the neigh- 
bouring country. Thus the Athenians, persevering amid a£9iction, 
gained that distant object of contention which had given imme- 
diate rise to the war. 
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Pericles lived probably to know the success of the Athenian 
.arms against Potidaea, and it was not long after that he fell a vic- 
tim to the endemical disorder which had already carried off so 
many of his nearest relations, and most valuable friends. He 
survived, however, the violence of the fever, and died in full pos- 
session of his senses, of a lingering illness which it superinduced. 

No man seems to have been held in such estimation by most of 
the ablest writers of Greece and Rome, for universal superiority 
of talents, as Pericles. The accounts remaining of his actions hardly 
support his renown; which was yet, perhaps, more fairly earned 
than that of many, the merit of whose achievements, were often 
due to others acting under them, whose names have perished. 
The philosojphy of Pericles taught him not to be vainglorious; but 
to rest bis fame upon essentially great and good, rather than upon 
brilliant actions. Often as he commanded the Athenian forces, 
be never was defeated; yet, though he won many trophies, he 
never gained a splendid victory. A battle, according to marshal 
Saxe, is the resource of ignorant generals: when they know not 
what to do, they fight a battle. It was almost universally the re- 
source of the age of Pericles: little conception was entertained of 
military operations, beyond ravage and a battle. His genius led 
him to a superior system, which the wealth of his country enabled 
him to carry into practice. His favourite maxim was to spare the 
lives of his soldiers; and scarcely any general ever gained so many 
important advantages with so little bloodshed. It is said to have 
been his consolation, and his boast in his dying hours, that he 
never was the cause that a fellow citizen wore mourning; a glori- 
ous, and) perhaps, a singular subject of exultation, for a head of a 
party in Greece; where in the struggles of faction, secret assassina- 
tions, numerous public executions, and bloody contests in arms, were 
of such ordinary occurrence. Pericles might almost equally have 
maJe it his boast in his capacity of general of the commonwealth: 
for when his soldiers fell, they fell victims to the necessity of their 
country's service, and not to the incapacity, rashness, or vanity 
of the commander. Had he been less a patriot, less a philoso- 
pher, less humane, his achievements might have been more brilli- 
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ant; but he would not equally have earned/from the mouth of 
Socrates, and the report of Plato, the praise of supereininence in 
whatever was wise, great, and becoming. 

This splendid character, however, perhaps w)ay seem to receive 
some tarnish from the political conduct of Pericles; the concur- 
rence at last, which is imputed to him, in depraving the Athenian 
constitution, to favour the popular power by which he ruled; and 
the revival, and confirmation of that pernicious hostility between 
the democratical and aristocratical interests, first in Athens, and 
then by the Peloponnesian war, throughout the nation. But it is 
remarkable that Thucydides and Xenophon, who both suffered 
banishment from the democratical power, with which both express 
themselves abundantly dissatisfied, nevertheless, always speak 
with the highest respect of Pericles. 

In the third spring of the war, the Peloponnesians invested 
Platea, a city in alliance with Athens. The siege is remarkable 
for being the first recorded in history which was conducted with 
any sort of regularity. Both parties made use of mounds of earth, 
the one to attack, the other to defend the city. The Pelopon- 
nesians burnt a part of the town, by means of bundles of sticks to 
which they set fire. On the other hand, the besieged neglected no 
expedient to frustrate the various attempts of the enemy. Bat the 
most surprising circumstance of all is, that so small a place as 
Platea, which contained no more than four hundred inhabitants, 
airrf eighty Athenians, was capable of making so vigorous a resis- 
tance against a powerful army. The enemy at last changed the 
siege into a blockade, and surrounded the town with two ditches. 
The Boeotians were left to guard these entrenchments, and the 
bulk of the army marched away. The besieged, having lost all 
hope of succour, resolved to attempt to make their escape out of 
the town. About one half of them effected it by a daring stra- 
tagem, suggested, and executed by dispair. Those remaining, 
dismayed at the dangers attending the attempt, continued in the 
town. But finding themselves unable to defend it any longer^ 
they were at last obliged to surrender at discretion. 

While Lacedaemon and Athens were busily engaged in the 
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unprofitable contest, who should do the other the most harm, alarming 
movements occurred in the northern borders. Philip, brother of 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, dying, his son Amyntas claimed the 
succession to the principality which he had held in upper Mace- 
donia. Perdiccas seized it on his death. Amyntas, however, 
resorted to the neighbouring powerful sovereign of Thrace, Sitalces. 
This prince, by his recent alliance with Athens, had engaged to 
compel the revolted dependencies of Athens in Chalcidica, to return 
to their obedience. Ready, therefore, with his army, he took 
Amyntas under his patronage; and Perdiccas refusing to reinstate 
that prince in the principality which had been held by his father, 
he resolved to dethrone Perdiccas, and make Amyntas king of 
Macedonia. 

The forces of Sitalces, unlike the little armies of the Grecian 
republics, almost rivalled in numbers the hosts of Asia; but were 
far removed from Asiatic effeminacy. Thrace was held by the 
Greeks themselves to be the favorite residence of the deities of 
war. Sitalces put himself at the head of a hundred thousand foot, 
and fifly thousand horse; and taking with him the Macedonian 
prince, marched towards that inland district of the Macedonian 
kingdom, which had been his father's appanage. Here Amyntas 
had still friends, and the towns of Gortyna and Atalante readily 
opened their gates to his protector. Perdiccas was utterly unable 
to meet the Thracian army in battle. 

The first opposition that Sitalces met with, was from the town 
of Eidomene, which he took by assault. He next attacked Euro- 
pus; but, unskilled in sieges, and unprovided for them, he here 
failed. Meanwhile all the open country was at the mercy of the 
Thracian prince: the provinces of Mygdonia, Grestonia, Anthe* 
mus, and Risaltia, were laid waste. Sitalces sent a part of his 
army into Chalcidica, and the ravage of that country was added 
to the destruction made through so many other provinces. The 
people, however, found security in their towns: for against a 
Grecian town, moderately fortified, unless by surprize^ or by the 
slow operation of a blockade, all the force of Thrace was in- 
efficacious. 

Vol. III. 42 
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Want, and the rigour of the season, began soon to press severely 
upon such a multitude, so unprovided as the army of Sitalces. 
The able Perdiccas used the opportunity for negociation. He 
found means, through confidential persous, to communicate with 
Seuthes, nephew and principal favorite of the Thracian monarch. 
Stratonice, sister of Perdiccas, was offered him in marriage with a 
large portion. The intrigue succeeded: the restoration of Amyn- 
tas.to his father^s principality, was of course allowed; and after a 
month spent in wasting Macedonia, and Chaleidica, but no farther 
purpose of the expedition accomplished, Sitalces led his forces 
home. A treaty of amity followed between the two monarchs, 
and the Macedonian princess gave her hand to Seuthes. 

The third invasion of Attica took place in the fourth year of 
the war. They chose, as usual, the season just before harvest, and 
extensive waste followed ; but th^ Athenian cavalry was success- 
ful in desultory attacks, and repressed the excursions of the Pe* 
loponnesian light troops; so that the lands immediately round 
Athens, were little infested. After no long stay, the Pelopon- 
nesian army, having consumed the small stores brought with if, 
and what could be collected in Attica, rjcturned home, and was 
disbanded. 

But new troubles were preparing for Xthens. Among its most 
valuable and most powerful dependencies was the island of 
Lesbos, about forty miles long only, and ten wide, yet divided 
between six republics, which claimed their separate and equal 
independency. In population and power, however, Mitylene and 
Methymne were far superior to the others. Availing themselves 
of the present difficulties, all the inhabitants of Lesbos, except 
those of Methymne, resolved to separate from Athens. The Athe- 
nians, sensible how great a loss the defection of this island must 
be, sent out a fleet of forty gallies to attack that of the Mitylenians^ 
who, finding themselves repulsed, proposed terms of accommoda- 
tion, which were listened to by the Athenians. A suspension of 
hostilities l)eing agreed on, the Mitylenians dispatched ambas- 
sadors both to Athens and to Lacedasmon, at the same time. The 
Lacedaemonians admitted them into their confederacy. Informed 
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of thif ^arrangement, the Athenians fitted out a fleet of a hundred 
sail, appeared unexpectedly off the promontory of the isthmus of 
Corinth, and made a descent upon the Peloponnesian coast. Never 
bad they raised so formidable an armament before; and it so over- 
awed the Lacedaemonians, that they hurried back to the defence 
of their own country. The Athenians, in the mean time, urged 
the siege of Mitylene, whither they sent a detachment of a 
thousand soldiers, and the town was blocked up both by sea and 
land. The inhabitants, receiving no assistance from the Lace- 
daemonians, and being pressed by famine, were obliged to sur- 
render at discretion. Ail those Mityleneans who had been active 
in the revolt, that is, all the aristocraticai party, were apprehended 
and sent to Athens. 

The supreme direction of the Athenian affairs, had now passed 
into very different bands from those, whose extraordinary abilities 
had raised the commonwealth to its present power. After the 
abolition of royalty, illustrious birth had still been greatly con- 
sidered^among the Athenian people. Other circumstances after- 
wards assisted to give immoderate influence to the possession of 
wealth. The great Cimon set the injurious example of bribing 
the people from his private purse. And Pericles set the still 
more ruinous example of bribing the people from the public trea- 
sury. After his death, no man was found capable of wielding a 
clemocracy as it had been wielded by him; commanding, with 
little interruption, for fifteen years, a people every individual of 
whom claimed equality with himself, as if he bad, by the most 
undisputed claim, been their legal sovereign. Indeed a constant 
succession of men, possessing superior abilities, with disposition 
and constitution to exert them in public business, is not to be ex- 
pected among the small numbers who compose the highest rank in 
any state* Nicias, son of Niceratus, to whom the principal fa- 
milies, and sober men in general, now looked as the fittest person 
to lead the councils of the commonwealth, was a man of high 
merit; but, unfortunately not, like the great men who had pre- 
ceded him, suited for the situation he was to fill. His abilities, 
political and military, were considerable. Integrity, piety, gene- 
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rosity, and an elegant taste, were in him conspicuous; bu(^e wds 
bashful and diffident ; of clear courage in the field, in the assembly 
of the people he was a coward ; while a reserve, the effect of bash- 
fulness, injured him as if it had been the effect of pride. Under 
a belter government, his character might have been more splendid ; 
but his diffidence and want of firmness, amid the civil turbulence 
in which it was his fate to live, gave it sometimes the appearance 
even of weakness. 

Cleon lived among the lowest of the people, and was the opposite 
of Nicias in character as in political interest. Of extraordinary 
impudence and little courage, slack in the field, but forward and 
noisy in the assembly, corrupt in practice as in principle, but 
boastful of integrity, and supported by a coarse, but ready elo- 
quence, he had gained such consideration among the lower people, 
by railing at the higher classes, that he stood in the situation of 
head of a party. 

Such was the state of things, when the unhappy Mityleneans 
surrendered their lives and fortunes to the pleasure of the Athenian 
people. On the arrival of the prisoners selected as ringleaders in 
the revolt, the assembly deliberated concerning the punishment to 
be inflicted on the Mityleneans; and sentiments of anger, inflamed 
by the boisterous eloquence of Cleon, prevailing, the inhuman de- 
cree passed for putting every man to death, and reducing the 
women and children of all ranks to slavery. Such was the right 
which the Athenian people claimed over Greeks whom they cal- 
led allies, and who had every pretension so to consider themselves; 
and such the punishment for renouncing that alliance, to connect 
themselves with other Greeks. The assembly was no sooner dis- 
missed, than a trireme was dispatched, with orders Co carry the 
decree into immediate execution. 

But the Athenians were not of a temper to sleep upon such a 
deed without remorse. The very next morning extensive repent- 
ance became evident; and many of the principal men joined in. 
pressing the call of a second assembly, for the purpose of recon- 
sidering the decree; and they prevailed. The people were hastily 
called together, and various opinions were delivered. The mild 
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Nicias was a weak opponent to the insolent Cleon, who harangued 
with vehemence in support of the measure already taken. ^^ What 
folly,'' said he, ^^ to rescind on one day what had been on due de- 
liberation resolved but on the preceding. Without more stabili* 
ty in measures, there was an end of government. With regard 
to the purport of the decree complained of, to make an example 
was become absolutely necessary, and a more just example than 
the Mityleneans never could be found. They had always been 
treated by Athens, not only with justice, but with kindness; not 
only without offence, but with cautious respect. And as nothing 
could be more unprovoked than the revolt, so nothing could be 
less defended upon any plea of necessity. The Mityleneans could 
not be compelled to the part they had taken; being islanders, at- 
tack could hardly reach them; possessing ships and fortilScations, 
they could have repelled it. Enjoying then these advantages, 
they had before their eyes the example of others, who, having re- 
volted against Athens, had been punished by deprivation of their 
marine, demolition of their fortifications, and reduction under 
a strict subjection. Nevertheless, they not only basely renounced 
their political connection, but united themselves with those whose 
professed purpose was the destruction of Athens. Such being the 
case, it would be weakness to let sentiments of mercy prevail.'' 
Cleon enforced his arguments by menaces, and impudently imputing 
corrupt motives to any who should dare to oppose him, threatened 
criminal prosecution before that wild judicature, the assembled 
people. 

The assertor of the cause of humanity upon this occasion, was 
Diodotus, son of Eucrates. In the debate of the preceding day, 
he had been the principal opponent of Cleon; and he now again 
came forward with firmness, with zeal, and, at the same time, 
with prudence, to plead a cause, which he insisted, was not more 
that of humanity than of political wisdom. He desired them to 
consider, ^Mhat the lower Mityleneans had no sooner had the 
power, in consequence of having arms put into their hands, than 
they compelled the aristocratical party to treat with the Athenian 
general. Setting aside, however, the question of right and jus- 
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tice, he would consider the matter at issue upon the point of ex- 
pediency onlj. It was the business of a wise policy to draw pro- 
fit from conquest; and not to convert a city capable of paying large 
tribute^ into a heap of ruins, and a cultivated country to a desert.'^ 
He concluded with recommending, ^^ that those who had been 
selected as most involved in the guilt of revolt, should not be con- 
demned in haste and in anger, but judged at leisure with dispas- 
sionate deliberation, and that the rest of the Mitylenean people 
should have a free pardon." 

The speeches being concluded, the question was put, and Dio- 
totus prevailed; but the influence of Cleon was such, that he pre- 
vailed, but by a very small majority. It was, after all, very much 
feared, that notice of the second decree could not be conveyed to 
Mitylene in time to prevent the execution of the first; orders for 
which had been forwarded near twenty-four hours* A trireme 
was in all haste despatched, with no small promises to the crew 
for arriving in time. They rowed incessantly, but the trireme 
with the first decree had already arrived; the general had opened 
the despatches, and was taking measures to execute the horrid 
order, when the second trireme arrived with the countermand. 

The case of those who had been sent to Athens, as principal 
actors in the revolt, seems to have been hopeless, since Diodotus 
himself had not ventured to ofier a word in their favour, farthar 
than to claim for them a dispassionate trial. There were more 
than a thousand, and all were put to death. Nor were those 
saved from the executioner treated with generosity. All the ships 
of war of the Mitylenean commonwealth were demolished; and 
the lands were disposed in a manner which appears to have been 
new. The whole island of Lesbos, except the territory of Me- 
thymne, which was attached to Athens, was divided into three 
thousand portions. Three hundred of these were dedicated to the 
gods; for it was supposed the deity might be thus bribed not only 
to pardon, but even to favour the most atrocious inhumanity. The 
remainder was divided by lot among the Athenian citizens, who 
were, however, not to have possession of the soil; that was to re- 
main with the Lesbians, who for each portion were to pay a 
yearly rent of two mime, nearly equal to thirty-two dollars, A 
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territory belonging to the Lesbians, on the neighbouring continent, 
was disposed of in the same manner. Both the insular and con*- 
tinental territory were reduced under complete and immediate 
subjection to the sovereignty of the Athenian people; but the 
gratification of individuals was provided for; the public treasury 
derived nothing from the arrangement. 

In Grecian history we become so familiarized with instances of 
slaughter committed in cold blood, that the horror lessens, and 
we are prepared for the tragedy which closed the siege of Plataea* 
The ofier made by the besieging Lacedaemonians to the Platsans, 
as the condition of a capitulation was, ^' that if they would volun- 
tarily submit themselves to the Lacedaemonians, and take them 
for their judges, the guilty only should be punished, and none 
without trial." The Plataeans, utterly unable to struggle for better 
terms, acceded to these, and surrendered their town and them- 
selves to the Lacedaemonians. 

Commissioners shortly arrived from Sparta, authorized to pro^ 
Dounce the doom of the unfortunate garrison. No accusation was 
preferred; but the simple question was put to the Plataeans, ^^ whe- 
. ther in the existing war they had done any service to the Lace- 
daemonians or their allies.^" Startled at such a proceeding, the 
Plataeans requested that they might be permitted to speak more 
largely for themselves than a mere answer would admit. This 
being granted, Astymachus and Laco were appointed to speak 
for the whole body. After urging their confidence in the justice 
of the Lacedaemonians, and the expectation of a different kind of 
trial, which had induced them to surrender themselves; they 
pleaded the acknowledged merit of their commonwealth with 
Sparta, and with all Greece in the Persian wars; and they men- 
tioned their service to Sparta in particular, in the Helot rebellioa. 
All was in vain. The Lacedaemonians proceeded to the most 
unjust measure first proposed on the following untenable ground. 

It appears to have been very generally held among the Greeks 
of that age, that men were bound by no duties to each other with- 
out some express compact. The property of foreigners might be 
^any where seized, and themselves reduced to slavery, or even put 
to death without the breach of any human law, and not only 
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without the breach of any divine law, but prayers were ad- 
dressed to the gods for favour and assistance in the commission 
of such violences. Those connected with them by political or 
social compact, the Greeks described by a term peculiar to them- 
selves, Enspondi; meaning persons with whom they had poured 
wine to the gods, or with whom they had made a compact, sancti- 
fied by the ceremony of pouring wine to the gods; those who were 
bound to them by no compact, or who had forfeited their claim to 
the benefit of a compact once existing, they called Ecspondi, out 
of compact, or outlaw. The Lacedaemonian commissioners, upon 
the present occasion, determined th^t the Platsean people, in con- 
sequence of their renunciation of the Lacedasmonian confederacy, 
and of their refusal of equitable terms offered them immediately 
before the siege, were ecspondi; and not only so, but they were 
ecspondi who had treated the Lacedaemonians and their allies in- 
juriously. It was therefore resolved that the sentence should rest 
upon the answer that could be given and supported, to the simple 
question first proposed. Accordingly the Plataeans were again 
called upon, one by one, to say, ^^ whether in the present war they 
had done any service to the Lacedaemonians or their allies?" AIL 
answering in the negative, they were severally led aside, and im- 
mediately put to death to the number of two hundred Plataeans, and 
twenty-five Athenians. The women were condemned to slavery, 
the town and territory were given to the Thebans. A few Piataean 
refugees of the aristocratical party, together with some Megarians, 
were permitted to inhabit Plataea during one year. Afterwards, 
the lands were confiscated to the public use of the Theban state, 
and let to Theban citizens on leases for ten years; the towD was 
levelled with the ground, the temples, however, were carefully 
preserved; and adjoining to the temple of Juno, an inn two hun- 
dred feet square was built with the materials. In the spirit of 
Grecian piety, with which revenge was congenial, and no vice 
absolutely inconsistent, furniture for the inn, made of the iron and 
brass found in the town, was dedicated to Juno; and a new tem- 
ple, a hundred feet long, was erected to the same goddess. Such 
was the fate of Plataea in the ninety-third year from its first alliance 
with Athens. 

END OF VOL. III. 
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